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CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


VoL. LXI. DECEMBER, 1900. 


MILTON’S ODE ON THE NATIVITY. 


HIS is the month, and this the happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s eternal King, 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring ; 
For so the holy sages once did sing, 
That he our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 
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II 


That glorious form, that light unsufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 
Wherewith he wont at Heaven’s high council-table 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 
He laid aside, and, here with us to be, 
Forsook the courts of everlasting day, 
And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 


III 


Say, Heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 
Afford a present to the Infant God ? 
Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain, 
To welcome him to this his new abode, 
Now while the heaven, by the Sun’s team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 
And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright P 


IV 


See how from far upon the eastern road 
The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet ! 
Oh! run; prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at his blessed feet ; 
Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet, 
And join thy voice unto the Angel Quire, 
From out his secret altar touched with hailowed fire. 














T was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 
Nature, in awe to him, 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathize : 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the Sun, her lusty paramour. 


II 


Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of maiden white to throw ; 
Confounded, that her Maker’s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 











But he, her fears to cease, 
Sent down the meek-eyed Peace : 
She, crowned with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 
His ready harbinger, 
With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 
And, waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 


IV 


No war, or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around ; 
The idle spear and shield were high uphung ; 
The hookéd chariot stood, 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 
The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng ; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 


V 


But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began. 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kissed, 
Whispering new joys to the mild Ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charméd wave. 





The stars, with deep amaze, 
Stand fixed in steadfast gaze, 
Bending one way their precious influence, 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 
Or Lucifer that often warned them thence ; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. 


VII 


And, though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 
The Sun himself withheld his wonted speed, 
And hid his head for shame, 
As his inferior flame 
The new-enlightened world no more should need: 
He saw a greater Sun appear 
Than his bright throne or burning axletree could bear. 


VIII 


The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or ere the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 
Full little thought they than 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below : 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 
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IX 


When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet 
As never was by mortal finger strook, 
Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took : 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close. 


X 


Nature, that heard such sound 
Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia’s seat the Airy region thrilling, 
Now was almost won 
To think her part was done, 
And that her reign had here its last fulfilling : 
She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all Heaven and Earth in happier union. 





XI 


At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular light, 
That with long beams the shamefaced Night arrayed ; 
The helméd cherubim 
And sworded seraphim 
Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 
With unexpressive notes, to Heaven’s new-born Heir. 


XII 


Such music (as ’t is said) 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the Sons of Morning sung, 
While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 
And the well-balanced World on hinges hung, 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep. 


XIII 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres ! 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time; 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow ; 
And with your nine-fold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 


XIV 


For, if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 
Time will run back and fetch the Age of Gold; 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 
And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould ; 
And Hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 








Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 
Orbed in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Throned in celestial sheen, 
With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering; 
And Heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace-hall. 


XVI 


But wisest Fate says No, 
This must not yet be so; 
The Babe yet lies in smiling infancy 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss, 
So both himself and us to glorify : 


Yet first, to those ychained in sleep, 
The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the deep, 


XVII 


With such a horrid clang 
As on Mount Sinai rang, 
While the red fire and smouldering clouds outbrake: 
The aged Earth, aghast 
With terror of that blast, 
Shall from the surface to the centre shake, 
When, at the world’s last session, 
The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread his throne. 





XVIII 


And then at last our bliss 
Full and perfect is, 
But now begins; for from this happy day 
The Old Dragon under ground, 
In straiter limits bound, 
Not half so far casts his usurpéd sway, 
And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 


XIX 


The Oracles are dumb; 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 





XX 


The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 
From haunted spring, and dale 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 


XXI 


In consecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth, 
The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint ; 
In urns, and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the flamens at their service quaint ; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 
While each peculiar power foregoes his wonted seat. 


XXII 


Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-battered god of Palestine ; 
And moonéd Ashtaroth, 
Heaven’s queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine: 
The Libyc Hammon shrinks his horn ; 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz mourn. 

















XXII 


And sullen Moloch, fled, 
Hath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue ; 
In vain with cymbals’ ring 
They call the grisly king, 
In dismal dance about the furnace blue; 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 










































XXIV 


Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud ; 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest ; 
Nought but profoundest Hell can be his shroud ; 
In vain, with timbreled anthems dark, 
The sable-stoléd sorcerers bear his worshiped ark. 


XXV 


He feels from Juda’s land 
The dreaded Infant’s hand ; 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn; 
Nor all the gods beside 
Longer dare abide, 
Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine: 
Our Babe, to show his Godhead true, 
Can in his swaddling bands control the damnéd crew. 


XXVI 


So, when the sun in bed, 
Curtained with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 
Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave, 
And the yellow-skirted fays 
Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze. 


XXVII 


But see! the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest. 
Time is our tedious song should here have ending: 
Heaven’s youngest-teeméd star 
Hath fixed her polished car, 
Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending ; 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed Angels sit in order serviceable. 





THE LACE 


CAMISOLE. 


BY L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Mr. Smith,” “The Baby’s Grandmother,” etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY HENRY HUTT. 


lI, HEY were shopping for a trousseau— 

there could be no doubt about it—a 
pretty, happy-looking young girl, with her 
almost equally pretty and happy-looking 
young mother. 

There was every reason for their joyful 
contentment. Janet was making a love- 
match, and it was also a satisfactory match. 
She had given her whole heart to handsome 
Dick Mowbray, and Dick was a good fellow 
and a steady fellow, who was able to marry 
straight away, provided his bride would be 
content to begin her wedded life on a modest 
scale, while there was satisfactory prospect 
of an increased income to meet an increased 
need of it. 

“Now, remember that we must do things 
economically,” said Mrs. Chester, warning 
herself quite as much as Janet, for she was 
a very girl at heart, and reveling in the task 
before her. “Now, Janet, we must not let 
ourselves be carried away. Of course we 
shall be terribly tempted, for however pru- 
dent one sets out to be, there is something 
about a trousseau—I know how IJ felt,” 
thrilling at the recollection; “I lost my head 
altogether,” confessed she, with a laugh. 

“We have the list, mama.” Janet said 
“mama,” for the bright March morning on 
which we see mother and daughter setting 
forth on their expedition was a March of 
many years ago, and Janet a quaint figure 
in her wide-brimmed beaver bonnet, fur tip- 
pet, and the short, full skirt which fashion 
prescribed for girls of eighteen in those 
days. Very demure looked the rosy face 
with the pursed-up lips and dimpled chin, 
as Janet tripped along thinking of “ the list ” 
referred to. It had been made out with great 
care and pains, sometimes with an audacity 
that took Janet’s breath away. Her blue 
eyes had opened wide when Mrs. Chester 
with decision spoke of “dozens” where half 
a dozen had been the utmost limit to which 
the modest little bride’s fancy had stretched. 

“Shall I really need all these, mama?” 

But Mrs. Chester had not budged an inch 
for all the doubtful intonation. 

And now the two had come up to London, 
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all by themselves, for the great business. 
Lodgings had been taken for a week, and 
every day and every hour of the week was 
spent in selecting and purchasing, varied by 
tryings and fittings on. Oh, it was glorious! 

At home, at the dear old home in the Mid- 
lands, Mr. Chester and the humbler remnants 
of the family spoke of Janet and her mother 
at this time as of beings moving in a superior 
sphere. There had been almost a tearful 
farewell at the station; but that emotional 
moment past, there was the pride of telling 
every one the mighty news, there was the 
delight of talking about it and picturing it, 
the wondering what was being done each 
morning and afternoon, the looking forward 
to the rich harvest as soon as the busy labor- 
ers now at work should have gathered it all 
in. With this prospect, and the reflected 
glory of the present, they could afford to 
wait. 

But let us follow the shoppers. 

As before hinted, it was wise little Janet 
with the sparkling eyes who, although she 
obediently trotted at her mother’s heels, 
opened doors for her, and stood behind her 
chair at the counter, more than once put a 
curb upon the older lady’s extravagance. 
Janet was sure she should not know what to 
do with this and that piece of finery to which 
Mrs. Chester’s eyes wandered lovingly. 

“We shall not be visiting at smart houses, 
mama.” 

“But Dick’s people, Janet. You have to 
think of him, you know, my love. He will 
want you to put your best foot forward.” 

“Oh, well,” said Janet, and sometimes 
gave way, herself smiling with pleasure. 
Dick’s people were a very important con- 
sideration certainly, and if it was a question 
of them— But at other times she stood quite 
firm, and gently put aside the delicate, costly 
fabric that would stand no wear and was only 
fit for a princess. 

“You see, I shall have no maid, mama; at 
least, not a real maid, and—” 

“You will some day. You are being pro- 
vided for the future as well as for the pres- 
ent, my dear. I want my little giz] to bo well 
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“*BUT FIRST MAKE SURE THAT IT IS YOUR SIZE, JANET.’” 
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stocked, so that she may not need to buy 
anything for some years at least; and papa 
has been so good, we have enough to fit you 
out comfortably in every way. However, 
perhaps when we see what we have left 
after the ‘needfuls’ have been laid in,” owned 
Mrs. Chester, prudence prevailing, “it will 
be time enough to add the superfluities.” 

“Yes, mama”; and the “needfuls” were 
returned to with renewed zest. 

But at length there came a temptation 
before which mother and daughter alike 
succumbed, and thereupon appends the 
thread of our little story. 

It was a certain lace camisole. By the 
way, What is a camisole? our masculine 
readers, if we have any, may ask. Just a 
little simple white bodice, sirs, to be spoken 
of quite openly, though it may not meet 
your eye except when you enter the cham- 
ber of your wife or your sisters; but should 
you chance to note how nice the rounded 
shoulder and the plump elbow look emerging 
from soft frillings not visible when the 
wearer comes down-stairs, know that this 
becoming setting is the camisole, a very im- 
portant piece of feminine underclothing. 

“It is lovely,” sighed Janet, su~veying 
amid the frothy piles upon the counter a 
fairy-like fabric which by its textur. put to 
the blush all others of like make. “ Almost 
too fine ever to be worn,” continued she, with 
a slight accentuation of the “almost” which 
did not escape her mother’s ear. 

“Too fine for every-day wear.” This time 
it was the “every-day” which was empha- 
sized on Mrs. Chester’s lips. “ How would it 
be—” began she again, and hesitated. 

Janet looked inquiringly. 

“You might want something of the kind, 
my dear, for occasions?” The older lady put 
out her hand and drew the lace camisole 
nearer. “It is too pretty for anything,” said 
she, bending over it. 

“Shall I ask the price?” whispered Janet. 

When she heard the price she looked at 
her mother again. It was dear, but not dearer 
than she had expected; several purchases 
had been unhesitatingly made which had 
cost as much or more, and were to the view 
of inexperience less worth the money. What 
would mama think? 

Mama turned over the camisole, her head 
on one side. 

“We have been so very careful,” mur- 
mured she. Then, with a rush of prudence: 
“But first make sure that it is your size, 
Janet.” 

“It would fit the young lady exactly, 
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madam,” assured the obsequious demoiselle 
behind the counter. “Allow me, miss,” and 
she tripped round, and measured arms and 
shoulders. “The young lady is stock size,” 
concluded she, triumphantly. 

“The others are to be made, remember,” 
said Mrs. Chester, with a vague idea of bal- 
ancing the point. by such an order; “ we only 
want a pattern one of the ordinary kind, but 
this—I think you might have it, Janet,” 
turning again to Janet, behind her chair; 
and Janet’s deep breath of satisfaction and 
her artless “Do you, mama?” settled the 
matter. 

At the close of the day: “I liked nothing 
we got to-day better than the lace camisole,” 
pronounced she. “Mama, I just loved that 
camisole. It was so soft, so fine, so unlike 
anything I had ever even seen before. Mama, 
it. will confer dignity on all the rest—not 
that they need it,” added she, hastily, for her 
grateful young heart, unspoiled by luxury, 
was swelling beneath its bounteous load. 
“Everything you have given me is so good,” 
she cried, “that I can hardly believe it is me, 
only little me, that all these piles of grand 
things are coming for; but you see, mama, 
that camisole was—now, don’t deny it—a 
piece of wild and wicked extravagance, and 
it is just because of that that it will give an 
air to the whole trousseau.” 

When the trousseau was on view, spread 
out and covering every quarter of the best 
spare chamber of the old country house, it 
took Janet and her sisters some time before 
it was decided at what angle the light would 
best strike the special piece of dainty ele- 
gance, regarded with equal pride by all. 

“Here!” cried one. “No, here,” beckoned 
another. Eventually it hung carelessly from 
a peg above the linen-table. “Just as if it 
had been left there by accident,” suggested 
Gracie, the school-girl. 

Ah, me! how often they thought of that 
day in after years! 

Not that Janet’s marriage turned out un- 
happily; far from it. This is not a sad story; 
it is only a little record of a very common 
thing in life. 

The wedding took place in a burst of sun- 
shine, and though brides of to-day may turn 
up their noses at the absence of white satin 
and orange wreath, to say nothing of dia- 
monds, honest Dick Mowbray found the 
little figure in its stiff brocade, with its 
large, wide bonnet, across which iay the 
curling, snowy ostrich plumes, a ~>ritable 
dream of beauty; and though he *..ew no- 
thing of the lace camisole, not ha: .ag been 
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admitted to the trousseau exhibition, which 
was strictly confined to members of the other 
sex (we were particular in our notions in 
those days, my dear free-and-easy people of 
the twentieth century), although, as we say, 
Dick saw only the shining brocade sur- 
mounted by grandmama’s priceless lace 
scarf, lent, but only lent, for the occasion, it 
might have been supposed that beneath its 
folds another cobweb fabric of decent infe- 
riority, but still cobwebian, would be found. 


HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVEO BY WILLIAM MILLER. 


“WHAT ’S THIS?’ INQUIRED MRS. NURSE.” 


For some reason or other it was not; Janet 
herself forgot it,—dear, sweet girl, her 
thoughts were elsewhere,—and it was not 
till all the hurly-burly was a thing of the 
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past, till the wedding-tour—a brief affair, 
solemnly conducted beneath the supervision 
of an accompanying discreet bridesmaid — 
not till this was over, and the young couple 
settled in their new home, that with the glee 
of unpacking and arranging in drawers and 
wardrobes came a pang of recollection on 
the appearance of —the lace camisole. 

“Why, dear me!” cried the bride, holding 
it up. 

“And you never wore it!” subjoined the 

sisters, in chorus. 

They were all assisting; for 
part of their joy in Janet’s mar- 
riage was that she was taken no 
farther from them than what a 
morning’s walk could accomplish, 
and now the whole set were on 
hands and knees among her boxes. 

One and another rose upright 
and looked blank. But conster- 
nation was short-lived; all were 
too happy and too merry to heed 
pin-pricks. 

“Only don’t tell mama,” ex- 
horted Janet, considerately. 
“Poor mama would be vexed, for 
it was the day she meant it for; 
however, there ’s no use minding 
now that it can’t be helped. 
Gracie, lay it in the top linen- 
drawer, please. Along with the 
best nightgowns. I think the silk 
openwork stockings might go in 
that drawer, too,” importance 
bristling in every accent. 

“There!” said Gracie, obeying 
with delighted precision. 

When mama came to be shown 
all that had been done, she was 
as pleased as the rest. Her little 
fledgling’s new nest was as pretty 
and snug as fond maternal heart 
could wish; and though it was but 
a little nest, it held two people 
and their minute household spa- 
ciously. There were even two 
spare rooms, nicely furnished 
down to the pincushions on the 
toilet-tables. 

And what a busy young house- 
wife was Janet! The culinary 
genius at the Hall did not serve 
half such a variety of dishes for 
the daily board as did Janet’s 

cook, once kitchen-maid. Janet had carried 
her off and promoted her; and the ordering 
of dinner was, in the eyes of both, a great 
and solemn undertaking to which er *h must 
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“REVELING IN THE SWEET SUMMER AIR AND THE CLUSTERING ROSES.” 
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““SUCH A FUNNY LITTLE THING AT THE BOTTOM OF THE BIG DRAWER, GRANDMAMA.’” 


give a mind wholly free from every disturb- 
ing influence. 

Occasionally the master and mistress dined 
out, when Janet began to dress early in the 
afternoon, and her sisters ran over to see how 
she looked and how her hair was dressed. 
Once Gracie suggested that she should wear 
the lace camisole, but on second thought 
the suggestion seemed to lack point. “For 
who is to know?” queried another of the 
dressers, and there was no answer to the 
question. 
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A year flew swiftly by, and another at- 
traction was added to Janet’s home. She 
was a mother, a radiant young mother, 
flushed with a new joy and pride, and so 
tenderly anxious that dear Dick should not 
feel himself neglected on account of the lusty 
young monarch, before whose throne every 
knee was bending, that it needed all Dick’s 
own assurances, coupled with his broadest 
smiles, to pacify her on this head. 

“You have only your dear little self to 
think about, Jenny,” said he. 
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Think about herself? Janet laughed out- 
right at the absurdity. 

She was well in a trice, reveling in the 
sweet summer air and the clustering roses 
which swung through the open window be- 
neath which her sofa was drawn. And the 
christening-day arrived, 

“What ’s this?” inquired Mrs. Nurse, 
bustling to find suitable equipment for the 
great occasion, and she held up to view the 
lacecamisole. “Surethisissomething grand.” 

When Janet had explained, “Shall I wear 
it, Nurse?” for, to be sure, it was a plunge; 
but then, if she had Nurse’s sanction? 

“Dear heart, no,” said Nurse, briskly. 
“Ruin a beautiful thing like that? It would 
be spoiled in a day between you and baby, and 
no one in this house would know how to wash 
it.” She had a grievance on the subject. 
Her own best collaret had beendone to death, 
or so she thought, in the cottage laundry. 

It was not very long—at least, it did not 
seem long—before the cottage itself had to 
be left behind. “For we are so cramped,” 
said Janet, the spare rooms having been 
requisitioned for some time, and still the 
nursery demands increasing. “Dick says 
that as we can afford a larger house we 
ought to have it, on account of the children. 
They ought to have more space, Dick says.” 
But she looked wistfully at the pretty home, 
the first home, as she spoke. 

“Yes, yes,” said grandmama, sympatheti- 
cally. “It isa comfort that Dick can afford 
it. Cheer up, Janet; the darlings are worth 
a little sacrifice.” 

Janet was sure of this, had only felt a lit- 
tle sorry because they had been so happy — 

“You will be happy anywhere,” nodded 
her mother. Then, after a pause: “You are 
taking them all to the flower-show this after- 
noon? They will be a flower-show in them- 
selves. And new frocks, I dare say. You 
have a pretty new dress yourself, I hear. By 
the way, love,”—laughing,—“do you ever 
wear that camisole we got in the trousseau?” 

“Not yet, mama. But I have it safe,” 
cried Janet, eagerly; “I took it out only the 
other day; and I had it with me on that 
round of visits Dick and I paid in the au- 
tumn, though somehow I did not put it on. 
The rest of my things were not quite up to 
it, mama; that is the truth. I need some new 
things, and just at present I don’t want to 
buy any. Our move will take all the ready 
money we have, Dick says; so I must try and 
be very «conomical—” 

“ And «. ‘v buy the children things,” quoth 

‘grandmama, ‘yly. 
Vou. LX1.—21 
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The little flock were attired in special 
splendor that very afternoon. 

Janet herself was not quite so smart as 
she had once been, but she looked so fresh 
and young, so healthy and happy, that her 
simple muslins and cottons became her well 
enough, and Dick, for one, never discovered 
that his wife was not in the first fashion. 
“T shall have a grand dress every now and 
then,” said she, when teased into saying it 
by her sisters, now wives and mothers them- 
selves; “I mean to turn out a frightful, 
stupendous swell one of these days, and wear 
the lace camisole beneath a silk that will 
stand alone. I am only waiting.” But she 
waited a long time. 

One day she appeared at the Hall burst- 
ing with subdued elation. 

“Dear old Aunt Jemima has died and left 
us all her money. Was n’t it good and kind 
of her? And it does come in so handy, for 
Dick was saying only yesterday that, with 
three boys at school already, he did not see 
how Arty was to go yet awhile; and Arty 
ought to go—he is getting quite beyond us 
all at home. Now he will enter next term; 
and we are going to do up the school-room 
for the girls, to make a really nice morning 
room for them to sit in; and I shall bring 
Wynnie out in the spring—she will be eigh- 
teen at Christmas, you know. So that the 
legacy of our dear, kind aunt has come at 
the very best moment for us.” 

“What about that lace camisole?” said 
Mrs. Chester, with twinkling eyes. 

“What about it, mama?” Janet had al- 
most forgotten its existence. 

“T dare say you will give it to Wynnie.” 

“Oh, no, mama. Your present!” 

“Should you like to give it, Janet?” 

“Not for worlds,” said Janet, gaily. Duti- 
ful affection loudly protested against certain 
guilty instincts; for, to be sure, she had once 
thought—and then had been quite angry 
with herself. “When dear mama chose it, 
and thought so much of it!” 

Presently a happy thought occurred. 
Wynnie was to be presented at Court, and 
drawing-room finery would be quite in keep- 
ing with the lace camisole. “It is not even 
old-fashioned,” reflected she—“not that it 
matters if it were; but still it is wonderful 
after twenty years!” And she popped the 
camisole into her trunk for London, where, 
as usual, it was superior to its company. 

"But now it really did seem as if the day 
of use as well as ornament had come, and 
when the grande toilette was being made, 
and every one was in the next room, where 
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Wynnie’s golden curls were being twirled 
and twisted beneath the hair-dresser’s hands, 
Wynnie’s mother, with a little catch in her 
breath, yet smiling withal, because her life 
was so full of blessings, and sorrow had laid 
so gentle a touch upon it, approached the 
relic of her own first youth. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” Up went two rue- 
ful, humorous eyebrows, and away went the 
camisole out of sight, for “I had no idea I 
had grown so stout,” cried Janet, with a 
twinge of vexation, and felt herself the veri- 
table quintessence of vanity because she 
did not mean to own it. By and by, when 
there was time, she would have the little 
bodice let out to her size. 

And Wynnie looked charming, and every 
one was thinking about her, so that no in- 
convenient inquiries were made, even when 
Janet herself came under review as a sec- 
ondary consideration. 

The two spread their trains and strutted 
hither and thither before the critical eyes 
of an admiring circle, artlessly pleased to 
show themselves off before they started. It 
was not yet noon; for in those days the start 
had to be an early one, although drawing- 
rooms were not the vast, overgrown affairs 
they have since become. But there are some 
who yet recall the state in which they re- 
turned from St. James’s Palace about the 
middle of the present—or is it the past?— 
century. They did well to exhibit themselves 
before and not after the ceremonial. 

And Wynnie followed in her mother’s 
steps, and was a bride ready to go again to 
Court “on her marriage” while yet the ma- 
tronly lengths of Janet’s pale-blue velvet 
were untouched, although her own train had 
danced in a ball-dress for a year or two. 
Janet, blither than ever, had two pairs of 
little satin-slippered feet pattering after her 
at the next drawing-room, and knew not 
which to be proudest of. She had forgotten 
to have the lace camisole altered, so left 
it behind on this occasion. It was at the 
bottom of the drawer; and that drawer was 
one seldom opened, the lowest of her ward- 
robe. 

Relics began to accumulate there: dolls 
with garments that “took off and on,” too 
good to be hacked about by ruthless owners, 
and only given into their destroying fingers 
on state occasions; embroideries pertaining 
to worn-out robes from which they had been 
unpicked to be treasured as mementos, per- 
haps to be made use of as borders of cur- 
tains, ottoman-covers, or the like; scarfs and 
shawls, valuable, but no longer the mode— 
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all things that the young people loved to pick 
from the deep, cedar-scented wardrobe. 

Years passed. “Such a funnylittlething at 
the bottom of the big drawer, grandmama.” 

Janet had long been a widow, leaning for 
support in herdeclining yearson the strength 
of her first-born, himself now gray and bent 
of shoulder, and in his affectionate family 
circle there was a quiet chamber where a 
peaceful figure sat, and seldom sat alone. 

One or another was always running in 
with little offerings for grandmama, with 
suggestions when the weather was fine, with 
proffers of service or companionship when it 
was too cold or too wet for an outing. 

Would grandmama like to be read to? 
Or would she have a game? Or talk? They 
liked to talk to Janet, even with the gulf of 
years between; she was so understanding, so 
sympathizing. She even knew about cricket, 
the boys said. 

And she had such a nice lot of things 
that had belonged to grandpapa, which 
gradually found their way into other pockets. 

“ He would have liked you to have this, 
my dear. When you look at it, try to be like 
him, try to be a good man,” Janet would 
say, with earnest eyes, and a low voice that 
shook a little. She was never quite the same 
after Dick’s death. She had taken up her 
life again on a lower plane. 

But while retaining little else that it 
could please another to have, Janet never 
put her hand quite to the bottom of the old 
drawer; she left the lace camisole undis- 
turbed. Somehow it seemed as if no one 
wanted it—never had wanted it. It had 
always been a little too exquisite for her 
simple state, and isolated by this superiority. 

Once an odd fancy took her that the thing 
preached her a lesson: “ Don’t try to be what 
you are not, or to have what you cannot pos- 
sess.” “Yet my poor mother gave it me,” 
she whispered, tears in her eyes. 

And at last Janet died, breathed her aged 
spirit away in sleep, and was found at dawn 
with a smile upon her face. Her son came 
in to look at her, and presently beckoned to 
his mother’s attendant, and gave an order. 

“Yes, sir,” said the old woman, reverently. 

She had been told that others would come 
to take a farewell look, and to prepare for 
them. Did she require anything? 

“Nothing,” she said; she would be ready; 
and when he had gone she wer’ ‘veeping, to 
the wardrobe drawer. Janet ud told her 
about the lace camisole, and what should be 
its use at last. Yellow" age, it softly 
shrouded the countenar. ‘ft the dead. 





WHILE THE AUTOMOBILE RAN DOWN. 
A CHRISTMAS EXTRAVAGANZA. 
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T was a letter to encourage a hesitating 

lover, and certainly Orville Thornton, 
author of “Thoughts for Non-Thinkers,” 
came under that head. He received it on a 
Tuesday, and immediately made up his mind 
to declare his intentions to Miss Annette 
Badeau that evening. 

But perhaps the contents of the letter 
will help the reader to a better understand- 
ing of the case. 


DEAR ORVILLE: Miss Badeau sails unexpectedly 
for Paris on the day after Christmas, her aunt 
Madge having cabled for her to come and visit her. 
Won’t you come to Christmas dinner? I ’ve in- 
vited the Joe Burtons, and of course Mr. Marten 
will be there, but no others—except Miss Badeau. 

Dinner will be at sharp seven. Don’t be late, 
PT I know you won’t, you human time- 
table. 

I do hope that Annette will not fall in love in 
Paris. I wish that she would marry some nice 
New-Yorker and settle near me. 

I’ve always thought that you have neglected 
marriage shamefully. 

Remember to-morrow night, and Annette sails 
on Thursday. Wishing you a Merry Christmas, I 
am, Your old friend, 

HENRIETTA MARTEN. 


Annette Badeau had come across the line 
of Orville’s vision three months before. She 
was Mrs. Marten’s niece, and had come from 
the West to live with her aunt at just about 
the time that the success of Thornton’s book 


made him think of marriage. 

She was pretty and bright and expansive 
in a Western way, and when Thornton met 
her at one of the few afternoon teas that 
he ever attended he fell in love with her. 
When he learned that she was the niece 
of his lifelong friend Mrs. Marten, he sud- 
denly discovered various reasons why he 
should call at the Marten house once or 
twice a week. 

But a strange habit he had of putting off 
delightful moments in order to enjoy anti- 
cipation to its fullest extent had caused him 
to refrain from disclosing the state of his 
heart to Miss Badeau, and so that young 
woman, who had fallen in love with him even 
before she knew that he was the gifted 
author of “Thoughts for Non-Thinkers,” 
often wished to herself that she could in 
some way give him a hint of the state of her 
heart. 

Orville received Mrs. Marten’s letter on 
Christmas eve, and its contents made him 
plan a schedule for the next evening’s run- 
ning. No power on earth could keep him 
away from that dinner, and he immediately 
sent a telegram of regret to the Bell-we- 
ther of the Wolves’ Club, although he had 
been anticipating the Christmas gorge for 
a month. 

He also sent a messenger with a note of 
acceptance to Mrs. Marten. 

Then he joined the crowd of persons who 
always wait until Christmas eve before buy- 
ing the presents that stern and unpleasant 
duty makes it necessary to get. 

It would impart a characteristic Christmas 
flavor if it were possible to cover the ground 
with snow and to make the air merry with 
the sound of flashing belts of silvery sleigh- 
bellson prancing horses; but although Christ- 
mases in stories are always snowy and frosty, 
and sparkling with ice-crystals, Christmases 
in real life are apt to be damp and humid. 
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Let us be thankful that this Christmas was 
merely such a one as would not give a ghost 
of a reason for a trip to Florida. The mer- 
cury stood at 58, and even light overcoats 
were not things to be put on without thought. 
_Orville knew what 
he wished to get and 
where it was sold, and 
so he had an advan- 
tage over ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of 
the anxious-looking 
shoppers who were 
scuttling from shop 
to shop, burdened 
with bundles, and 
making the even- 
ing the worstinthe 
year for tired sales- 
girls and -men. 
Orville’s present 
SS was not exactly 
~— Christmassy, but 
» he hoped that 
Miss Badeau 
would like it, and it was certainly the finest 
one on the velvet tray. Orville, it will be 
seen, was of a sanguine disposition. 

He did not hang up his stocking; he had 
not done that for several years; but he did 
dream that Santa Claus brought him a beau- 
tiful doll from Paris, and just as he was say- 
ing, “ There must be some mistake,” the doll 
turned into Miss Badeau, and said: “ No, I’m 
for you. Merry Christmas!” Then he woke 
up and thought how foolish and yet how fas- 
cinating dreams are. 

Christmas morning was spent in polishing 
up an old essay on “The Value of the Sum- 
mer as an Invigorator.” It had long been a 
habit of his to work over old stuff on his 
holidays, and if he 
was about to marry 
he would need to 
sell everything he 
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“SHE WAS PRETTY AND BRIGHT. 
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in at the club, but there was hardly any one 
there; still, he did manage to play a few 
games of billiards, and at last the clock an- 
nounced that it was time to go home and 
dress for the Christmas dinner. 

It was half-past five when he left the club. 
It was twenty minutes to six when he slipped 
on a piece of orange-peel and measured his 
length on the sidewalk. He was able to rise 
and hobble up the steps on one foot, but the 
hall-boy had to help him to the elevator and 
thence to his room. He dropped upon his 
bed, feeling white about the gills. 

Orville was a most methodical man. He 
planned his doings days ahead and seldom 
changed his schedule. But it seemed likely 
that unless he was built of sterner stuff than 
most of the machines called men, he would 
not run out of the round-house to-night. His 
fall had given his foot a nasty wrench. 

Some engineers, to change the simile, 
would have argued that the engine was off 
the track and that therefore the train was 
not in running condition; but Orville merely 
changed engines. His own steam having 
been cut off, he ordered an automobile for 
twenty minutes to seven; and after he had 
bathed and bandaged his ankle he deter- 
mined, with a grit worthy of the cause that 
brought it forth, to attend that dinner even 
if he paid for it in the hospital, with Annette 
as special nurse. 

Old Mr. Nickerson, who lived across the 
hall, had heard of his misfortune, and called 
to proffer his services. 

“Shall I help you get to bed?” said he. 

“T am not due in bed, Mr. Nickerson, for 
many hours; but if you will give me a few 
fingers of your excellent old Scotch, with the 
bouquet of smoked herring, I will go on 
dressing for dinner.” 





had—of a literary- 
marketable nature. 
But this morning a 
vision of a_ lovely 
girl who on the mor- 
row was going to 
sail thousands of 
miles away came 
between him and 
the page, and at last 
he tossed the manuscript into a drawer 
and went out for a walk. 

It was the draggiest Christmas he had 
ever known, and the warmest. He dropped 


“HE SLIPPED ON A PIECE OF ORANGE-PEEL.” 


“Dear boy,” said the old gentleman, al- 
most tearfully, “it is impossible for you to 
venture on your foot with such a sprain. It 
is badly swollen.” 
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“Mr. Nickerson, my heart has received a 
worse wrench than my foot has, therefore I 
go out to dine.” At sound of which enigmati- 
cal declaration Mr. Nickerson hurried off 
for the old Scotch, and in a few minutes 
Orville’s faintness had passed off, and with 
help from the amiable old man he got into 
his evening clothes—with the exception of 
his left foot, which was incased in a flowered 
slipper of sunset red. 

“Now, my dear Mr. Nickerson, I ’m a 
thousand times obliged to you, and if I can 
get you to help me hop down-stairs I will 





wait for the automobile on 
the front stoop.” (Orville 
had been born in Brooklyn, 
where they still have 
“stoops.”) “I’m on time 
so far.” 

But if Orville was on time, the automobile 
was not, the driver not being a methodical 
man; and when it did come, it was all the 
motorman could do to stop it. It seemed 
restive. 

“You ought to shut off on the oat” said 
Orville, gaily, from his seat on the‘ lowest 
step of the “stoop.” 

The picture of a gentleman in immaculate 
evening clothes, with the exception of a some- 
what rococo carpet slipper, seemed to amuse 
some street children who were passing. If 
they could have followed the “auto” they 
would have been even more diverted, but 
such was not to be their fortune. Mr. Nick- 
erson helped his friend into the vehicle, and 
the driver started at a lively rate for Fifth 
Avenue, 

Orville lived in Seventeenth street, near 
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Fifth Avenue; Mrs. Marten lived on Fifth 
Avenue, near Forty-first street. Thirty- 
ninth street and Fortieth street were 
reached and passed without further incident 
than the fact that Orville’s ankle pained him 
almost beyond the bearing-point; but, as it 
is not the history of a sprained ankle that I 
am writing, if the vehicle had stopped at 
Mrs. Marten’s my pen would not have been 
set to paper. 

But the motor-wagon did not even pause. 
It kept on as if the Harlem River were to 
be its next stop. 

Orville had stated the number of his des- 
tination with distinctness, and he now rang 
the annunciator and asked the driver why 
he did not stop. 

Calmly, in the even tones that clear- 
headed persons use when they wish to in- 
spire confidence, the driver said: “Don’t be 
alarmed, sir, but I can’t stop. There’s some- 
thing out of kilter, and I may have to run 


THE AUTOMOBILE WAS NOT ON TIME. 
some time before I can get the hang of it. 
There ’s no danger as long as I can steer.” 

“Can’t you slacken up in front of the 
house, so that I can jump?” 

“With that foot, sir? Impossible, and, any- 
way, I can’t slacken up. I think we ’ll stop 
soon. I don’t know when it was charged, but 
a gentleman had it before I was sent out 
with it. It won’t be long, I think. I ‘Il run 
around the block, and maybe I can stop the 
next time.” 

Orville groaned for a twofold reason: his 
ankle was jumping with pain, and he would 
lose the pleasure of taking Miss Badeau in to 
dinner, for it was a minute past seven. 

He sat and gazed at his carpet slipper, 
and thought of the daintily shod feet of the 
adorable Annette, as the horseless carriage 
wound round the block. As they approached 
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the house again, Orville imagined that they 
were slackening up, and he opened the door 
to be ready. It was now three minutes past 
seven, and dinner had begun beyond a doubt. 
The driver saw the door swing open, and said: 
“Don’t jump, sir. I can’t stop yet. I’m 
afraid there ’s a good deal of run in the 
machine.” 

Orville looked up at the brownstone front 
of the house with an agonized stare, as if he 
would pull Mrs. Marten to the window by 
the power of his eyes. But Mrs. Marten 
was not in the habit of pressing her nose 
against the pane in an anxious search for 
tardy guests. In fact, it may be asserted 
with confidence that it is not a Fifth Avenue 
custom. 

At that moment the purée was being 
served to Mrs. Marten’s guests, and to pretty 
Annette Badeau, who really looked discon- 
solate with the vacant chair beside her. 

“Something has happened to Orville,” said 
Mrs. Marten, looking over her shoulder to- 
ward the hall door, “for he is punctuality 
itself.” 

Mr. Joe Burton was a short, red-faced 
little man, with black mutton-chop whiskers 
of the style of ’76, and a way of looking in 
the most cheerful manner upon the dark 
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side of things. “ Dessay he’s been run over,’ 
said he, choppily. “ Wonder any one escapes. 
Steam-, gasolene-, electric-, horse-flesh-, 
man-propelled juggernauts. Ought*to be 
prohibited.” 

Annette could not repress a shudder. Her 
aunt saw it, and said: “Orville will never be 
run over. He’s too wide-awake. But it is 
very singular.” 

“He may have been detained by an order 
for a story,” said Mr. Marten, also with the 
amiable purpose of consoling Annette. For 
both of the Martens knew how she felt to- 
ward Mr. Thornton. 

“Maybe he ’s lying on the front sidewalk, 
hit by a sign or bitten by a dog. Dogs 
ought not to be allowed in the city; they 
only add to the dangers of metropolitan 
existence,” jerked out Mr. Burton, in blithe 
tones, totally unaware that his remarks 
might worry Annette. 

“Dear me! I wish you’ d send some one 
out to see, Aunt Henrietta.” 

“Nonsense, Annette. Mr. Burton is al- 
ways an alarmist. But, Marie, you might 
step to the front door and look down the 
avenue to Fortieth street. Mr. Thornton is 
always so punctual that it is peculiar.” 

Marie went to the front door and looked 


“SEVERAL BOYS WERE TRYING TO KEEP UP WITH THE VEHICLE.” 
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down the street just as Thornton, gesticulat- 
ing wildly, disappeared around the corner of 
Forty-first street. 

“Oh, why did n’t she come sooner!” said 
he aloud to himself. “At least they would 
know why I’m late. And she’ll be gone 
before I come round again. Was there ever 
such luck? Oh for a good old horse that 
could stop, a dear old nag that would pause 
and not go round and round like a blamed 
carrousel! Say, driver, is n’t there any way 
of stopping this cursed thing? Can’t you run 
it into a fence or a house? Ill take the risk.” 

“But J won’t, sir. These automobiles are 
very powerful, and one of them turned over 
a news-stand not long since and upset the 
stove in it and nearly burned up the news- 
man. But there ’s plenty of time for it to 
stop. I don’t have to hurry back.” 

“That ’s lucky,” said Orville. “I thought 
maybe you ’d have to leave me alone with 
the thing. But, say, she may run all night. 
Here I am due at a dinner. I’m tired of 
riding. This is no way to spend Christmas. 
Slacken up, and I’ll jump when I get around 
there again.” 

“T tell you I can’t slacken up, and she’s 
going ten miles an hour. You ’ll break your 


leg if you jump, and then where ’ll you be?” 
“TI might be on their sidewalk, and then 
you could ring their bell, and they ’d take 
me in.” 
“And have you suing the company for 


damages? Oh, no, sir. I ’m sorry, but it 
can’t be helped. The company won’t charge 
you for the extra time.” 

“No, I don’t think it will,” said Thornton, 
savagely, the more so as his foot gave a 
twinge of pain just then. 


“THERE was no one in sight, ma’am,” said 
Marie when she returned. 

“Probably he had an order for a story 
and got absorbed in it and forgot us,” said 
Mr. Marten; but this conjecture did not 
seem to suit Annette, for it did not fit what 
she knew of his character. 

“ Possibly he was dropped in an elevator,” 
said Mr. Burton. “Strain on elevators, par- 
ticularly these electrical ones, is tremendous. 
Some of ’em have got to drop. And a drop- 
ping elevator is no respecter of persons. You 
and I may be in one when it drops. Probably 
he was. Sure, I hope not, but as he is known 
to be the soul of punctuality, we must put 
forward some accident to account for his 
lateness. People are n’t always killed in 
elevator accidents. Are they, my dear?” 

“Mr. Burton,” said his wife, “I wish you 
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would give your morbid thoughts a rest. 
Don’t you see that Annette is sensitive?” 
“Sensitive—with half of India starving 
and people being shot in the Transvaal and 
in China every day? It ’s merely because 
she happens to know Orville that his death 
would be unpleasant. If a man in the Klon- 
dike were to read of it in the paper he 
would n’t remember it five minutes. But I 
don’t say he was in an elevator. Maybe some 
one sent him an infernal machine for a 
Christmas present. May have been blown 
up in a manhole or jumped from his window 
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to avoid flames. Why, there are a million 
ways to account for his absence.” 

Marie had opened the parlor windows a 
moment before, as the house was warm, and 
now there came the humming of a rapidly 
moving automobile. Mingled with it they 
heard distinctly, although faintly, “Mr. 
Marten, here I go.” 

It gave them all an uncanny feeling. The 
fish was left untouched, and for a moment 
silence reigned. Then Mr. Marten sprang 
from the table and ran to the front door. 
He got there just in time to see an auto- 
mobile dashing around a corner and to hear 
a distinctly articulated imprecation in the 
well-known voice of Orville Thornton. 

In evening clothes and bareheaded Mr. 
Marten ran to Forty-first street, and saw 
the vehicle approaching Sixth Avenue, its 
occupant still hurling strong language upon 
the evening air. Mr. Marten is something 
of a sprinter, although he has passed the 
fifty mark, and he resolved to solve the 
mystery. But before he had covered a third 
of the block in “orty-first street he saw 
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that he could not hope to overtake the 
runaway automobile, so he turned and ran 
back to the house, rightly surmising that 
the driver would circle the block. 

When he reached his own door-step, badly 
winded, he saw the automobile coming full 
tilt up the avenue from Fortieth street. 

The rest of the diners were on the steps. 
“TI think he’s coming,” he panted. “The 
driver must be intoxicated.” 

A moment later they were treated to the 
spectacle of Orville, still hurling impreca- 
tions as he wildly gesticulated with both 
arms. Several boys were trying to keep up 
with the vehicle, but the pace was too swift. 
No policeman had yet discovered its rotary 
course. 

As Orville came near the Marten mansion 
he cried “ Ah-h-h!” in the relieved tones of 


“MERRY CHRISTMAS!” 


one who has been falling for half an hour 
and at last sees ground in sight. 

“What ’s the matter?” shouted Mr. Mar- 
ten, wonderingly, as the carriage, instead of 
stopping, sped along the roadway. 

“Sprained foot. Can’t walk. Auto out 
of order. Can’t stop. Good-by till I come 
round again. Awful hungry. Merry Christ- 
mas!” 

“Ah ha!” said Joe Burton. “I told you 
that it was an accident. Sprained his foot 
and lost power over vehicle. I don’t see the 
connection, but let us be thankful that he 
is n’t under the wheels, with a broken neck, 
or winding round and round the axle.” 

“But what ’s to be done?” said Mrs. Mar- 
ten. “He says he’s hungry.” 

“Tell you what!” said Mr. Burton, in his 
explosive way. “Put some food on a plate, 
and when the carriage comes round again 
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Ill jump aboard, and he can eat as he 
travels.” 

“He loves purée of celery,” said Mrs. 
Marten. 

“Very well. Put some in a clean lard-pail 
or a milk-pail. Little out of the ordinary, 
but so is the accident, and he can’t help his 
hunger. Hunger is no disgrace. I did n’t 
think he ’d ever eat soup again, to tell the 
truth. I was making up my mind whether a 
wreath or a harp would be better.” 

“Oh, you are so morbid, Mr. Burton,” said 
his wife, while Mrs. Marten told the maid 
to get a pail and put some purée into it. 

When Thornton came around again he 
met Mr. Marten near Fortieth street. 

“Open the door, Orville, and Joe Burton 
will get aboard with some soup. You must 
be starved.” 

“There ’s nothing like exercise 
for getting up an appetite. I ’ll 
be ready for Burton,” said Orville. 
“ Awfully sorry’I can’t stop and 
talk; but Ill see you again in a 
minute or two.” 

He opened the door ashe spoke, 
and then, to the great delight of 
at least a score of people who 
had realized that the automobile 

was running away, the rubicund and stout 
Joe Burton, a pail of purée in one hand and 
some table cutlery and silverware and a 
napkin in the other, made a dash at the 
vehicle, and with help from Orville effected 
an entrance. 

“Merry Christmas!” said Orville. 

“Merry Christmas! Awfullysorry, old man, 
but it might be worse. Better drink it out 
of the pail. They gave me a knife and fork, 
but they neglected to put in a spoon or a 
dish. I thought that you were probably killed, 
but I never imagined this. Miss Badeau was 
terribly worked up. I think that she had 
decided on white carnations. Nice girl. 
You could easily jump, old man, if you 
had n’t sprained your foot. Hurt much?” 

“Like the devil; but I’m glad it worried 
Miss Badeau. No, I don’t mean that. But 
you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Burton, with a soci- 
able smile. “Mrs. Marten told me. Nice 
girl. Let her in next time. Unusual thing, 
you know. People are very apt to jump from 
a runaway vehicle, but it seldom takes up 
passengers. Let her get in, and you can ex- 
plain matters to her. You see, she sails 
early in the morning, and you have n’t much 
time. You can tell her what a nice fellow 
you are, you know, and I’m sure you ’Il have 
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Mrs. Marten’s blessing. Here’s where I 
get out.” 

With an agility admirable in one of his 
stoutness, Mr. Burton leaped to the street 
and ran up the steps to speak to Miss 
Badeau. Orville could see her blush, but 
there was no time for her to become a pas- 
senger that trip, and the young man once 
more made the circuit of the block, quite 
alone, but strangely happy. He had never 
ridden with Annette, except once on the 
elevated road, and then both Mr. and Mrs. 
Marten were of the company. 

Round sped the motor, and when the Mar- 
tens’ appeared in sight, Annette was on the 
sidewalk with a covered dish in her hand 
and a look of excited expectancy on her face 
that added a hundredfold to its charms. 

“Here you are—only ten cents a ride. 
Merry Christmas!” shouted Orville, gaily, and 
leaned half out of the automobile to catch 
her. It was a daring jump, but Annette 
made it without accident, and, flushed and 
excited, sat down in front of Mr. Thornton 
without spilling her burden, which proved 
to be sweetbreads. 

“Miss Badeau—Annette, I had n’t ex- 
pected it to turn out this way, but of course 
your aunt does n’t care, or she would n’t 


have let you come. We’re really in no dan- 
ger. This driver has had more experience 
dodging teams in this last hour than he ’d 


get in an ordinary year. They tell me 
you ’re going to Europe early to-morrow, to 
leave all your friends. Now, I’ve something 
very important to say to you before you 
go. No, thanks, I don’t want anything more. 
That purée was very filling. I ’ve sprained 
my ankle, and I need to be very quiet for a 
week or two, perhaps until this machine 
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runs down, but at the end of that time 
would you—” 

Orville hesitated, and Annette blushed 
sweetly. She set the sweetbreads down upon 


“*WOULD YOU BE WILLING TO GO TO PARIS 
ON A BRIDAL TRIP?’” 


the seat beside her. Orville had never 
looked so handsome before to her eyes. 

He hesitated. “Go on,” said she. 

“Would you be willing to go to Paris on 
a bridal trip?” 

Annette’s answer was drowned in the 
hurrah of the driver as the automobile, 
gradually slackening, came to a full stop in 
front of the Martens’. 

But Orville read her lips, and as he handed 
his untouched sweetbreads to Mrs. Burton, 
and his sweetheart to her uncle, his face 
wore a seraphically happy expression; and 
when Mr. Marten and the driver helped him 
up the steps at precisely eight o'clock, 
Annette’s hand sought his, and it was a jolly 
party that sat down to a big though some- 
what dried-up Rhode Island turkey. 

“Marriage also is an accident,” said Mr. 
Burton. 





By Henry James 
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I 23a] ONSCIOUS as he was of 
eS Ti| +~=what was between them, 
though perhaps less con- 
scious than ever of why 
there should atthat time 
of day be anything, he 
would yet scarce have 
supposed they could be 
so long in a house together without some 
word or some look. It had been since the Sat- 
urday afternoon, and that made twenty-four 
hours. The party—five-and-thirty people, 
and some of them great—was one in which 
words and looks might more or less have 
gone astray. The effect, none the less, he 
judged, would have been, for her quite as for 
himself, that no sound and no sign from the 
other had been picked up by either. They 
had happened, both at dinner and at lun- 
cheon, to be so placed as not to have to glare 
—or to grin—across; and, for the rest, they 
could each, in such a crowd, as freely help 
the general ease to keep them apart as as- 
sist it to bring them together. One chance 
there was, of course, that might be beyond 
their control. He had been the night before 
half surprised at not finding her his “fate” 
when the long procession to the dining-room 
solemnly hooked itself together. He would 
have said in advance—recognizing it as one 
of the sharp “notes” of Mundham—that, 
should the gathering contain a literary lady, 
the literary lady would, for congruity, be 
apportioned to the arm, when there was a 
question of arms, of the gentleman present 
who represented the nearest thing to litera- 
ture. Poor Straith represented “art,” and 
that, no doubt, would have been near enough 
had not the party offered, for choice, a slight 
excess of men. The representative of art 
had been of the two or three who went in 
alone, whereas Mrs. Harvey had gone in 
with one of the representatives of banking. 
It was certain, however, that she would 
not again be consigned to Lord Belgrove, 
and it was just possible that he himself 
should not be again alone. She would be, 
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on the whole, the most probable remedy to 
that state, on his part, of disgrace; and this, 
precisely, was the great interest of their 
situation: they were the only persons present 
without some advantage over somebody else. 
They had n’t a single advantage; they could 
be named for nothing but their cleverness; 
they were at the bottom of the social ladder. 
The social ladder, even at Mundham, had— 
as they might properly have been told, as, 
indeed, practically, they were told—to end 
somewhere; which is no more than to say 
that, as he strolled about and thought of 
many things, Stuart Straith had, after all, 
a good deal the sense of helping to hold it 
up. Another of the things he thought of 
was the special oddity—for it was nothing 
else—of his being there at all, and being 
there, in particular, so out of his order and 
his turn. He could n’t answer for Mrs. Har- 
vey’s turn. It might well be that she was 
in hers; but these Saturday-to-Monday oc- 
casions had hitherto mostly struck him as 
great gilded cages as to which care was 
taken that the birds should be birds of a 
feather. 

There had been a wonderful walk in the 
afternoon, within the limits of the place, to 
a far-away tea-house; and in spite of the 
combinations and changes of this episode, 
he had still escaped the necessity of putting 
either his old friend or himself to the test. 
And it had been all, he flattered himself, 
without the pusillanimity of his avoiding her. 
Life was, indeed, well understood in these 
great conditions; the conditions constituted, 
in their greatness, a kind of fundamental 
facility, provided a general exemption, 
bathed the hour, whatever it was, in a uni- 
versal blandness, that were all a happy sol- 
vent for awkward relations. It was beautiful, 
for instance, that if their failure to meet 
amid so much meeting had been of Mrs. 
Harvey’s own contrivance, he could n’t be in 
the least vulgarly sure of it. There were 
places in which he would have had no doubt, 
places different enough from Mundham. He 
felt, all the same, and without anguish, that 
these were much more his places—even if 
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she did n’t feel that they were much more 
hers. The day had been warm and splendid, 
and this moment of its wane—with dinner 
in sight, but as across a field of polished 
pink marble, which seemed to say that 
wherever, in such a house, there was space, 
there was also, benignantly, time—formed, 
of the whole procession of the hours, the 
one dearest to our friend, who, on such oc- 
casions, interposed it, whenever he could, 
between the set of impressions that ended 
and the set that began with “dressing.” 
The great terraces and gardens were almost 
void; people had scattered, though not alto- 
cether even yet to dress. The air of the 
place, with the immense house all seated 
aloft in strength, robed with summer and 
crowned with success, was such as to con- 
tribute something of its own to the poetry 
of early evening. This visitor, at any rate, 
saw and felt it all through one of those fine 
hazes of August that remind you—at least, 
they reminded him—of the artful gauze 
stretched across the stage of a theater when 
an effect of mystery, or some particular 
pantomimic ravishment, is desired. 

Should he, in fact, have to pair with Mrs. 
Harvey for dinner, it would be a shame to 
him not to have addressed her sooner; and 
should she, on the contrary, be put with 
some one else, the loss of so much of the 
time would have but the greater ugliness. 
Did n’t he meanwhile make out that there 
were ladies in the lower garden?—from 
which the sound of voices, faint, but, as 
always, in the upper air of Mundham, ex- 
ceedingly sweet, was just now borne to him. 
She might be among them, and if he should 
find her he would let her know he had 
sought her. He would treat it frankly as an 
occasion for declaring that what had hap- 
pened between them—or rather what had 
not happened—was too absurd. What at 
present occurred, however, was that in his 
quest of her he suddenly, at the turn of an 
alley, perceived her, not far off, seated in a 
sort of bower with the Ambassador. With 
this he pulled up, going another way, and 
pretending not to see them. Three times 
already that afternoon he had observed her 
in different situations with the Ambassador. 
He was the more struck, accordingly, when, 
upward of an hour later, again alone and 
with his state unremedied, he saw her seated 
for dinner next his Excellency. It was not 
at all what would have been at Mundham 
her right place, so that it could only be ex- 
plained by his Excellenev’s direct request. 
She was a success! Thiv ..ne Straith wae 
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well in her view, and could see that in the 
candle-light of the wonderful room, where 
the lusters were, like the table, all crystal 
and silver, she was as handsome as any one, 
taking the women of her age, and also as 
“smart” as the evening before, and as true 
as any of the others to the law of a marked 
difference in her smartness. If the beauti- 
ful way she held herself—for decidedly it 
was beautiful—came in a great measure 
from the good thing she professionally made 
of it all, our observer could reflect that the 
poor thing he professionally made of it prob- 
ably affected his attitude in just the oppo- 
site way; but they communicated neither in 
the glare nor in the grin that he had 
dreaded. Still, their eyes did now meet, and 
then it seemed to him that her own were 
strange. 


II. 


SHE, on her side, had her private conscious- 
ness, and quite as full a one, doubtless, as 
he, but with the advantage that, when the 
company separated for the night, she was 
not, like her friend, reduced to a vigil un- 
alloyed. Lady Claude, at the top of the 
stairs, had said, “May I look in—in five 
minutes—if you don’t mind?” and then had 
arrived in due course and in a wonderful new 
beribboned gown, the thing just launched 
for such occasions. Lady Claude was young 
and earnest and delightfully bewildered and 
bewildering, and, however interesting she 
might, through certain elements in her situ- 
ation, have seemed to a literary lady, her 
own admirations and curiosities were such 
as from the first promised to rule the hour. 
She had already expressed to Mrs. Harvey 
a really informed enthusiasm. She not only 
delighted in her numerous books, which was 
a tribute the author had not infrequently 
met, but she even appeared to have read 
them, an appearance with which her inter- 
locutress was much less acquainted. The 
great thing was that she also yearned to 
write, and that she had turned up in her 
fresh furbelows not only to reveal this 
secret and to ask for direction and comfort, 
but, literally, to make a stranger confidence, 
for which the mystery of midnight seemed 
propitious. Midnight was, indeed, as the 
situation developed, well over before her 
confidence was spent, for it had ended by 
gathering such a flood as floated forth not 
only everything in Lady Claude’s own life, 
but many things in that of her adviser. 
Mrs. Harvey was, at all events, amused, 
touched, and effectually kept awake; and at 
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the end of half an hour they had quite got 
what might have been called their second 
wind of frankness, and were using it for a 
discussion of the people in the house. Their 
primary communion had been simply on the 
question of the pecuniary profits of litera- 
ture as the producer of so many admired 
volumes was prepared to present them to an 
aspirant. Lady Claude was in financial diffi- 
culties, and desired the literary issue. This 
was the breathless revelation she had rustled 
over a mile of crimson velvet corridor to 
make. 

“Nothing?” she had three minutes later 
incredulously gasped. “I can make nothing 
at all?” But the gasp was slight compared 
with the stupefaction produced in her by a 
brief further parley, in the course of which 
Mrs. Harvey had, after a hesitation, taken 
her own plunge. “ You make so little— 
wonderful you?” And then, as the producer 
of the admired volumes simply sat there in 
her dressing-gown, with the saddest of slow 
head-shakes, looking suddenly too wan even 
to care that it was at last all out: “What, 
in that case, is the use of success and ce- 
lebrity and genius? You have no success?” 
She had looked almost awe-struck at this 


further confession of her friend. They were 
face to face in a poor human crudity which 
transformed itself quickly into an effusive 


embrace. “You ’ve had it and lost it? 
Then, when it has been as great as yours, 
one can lose it?” ° 

“More easily than one can get it.” 

Lady Claude continued to marvel. “But 
you do so much—and it’s so beautiful!” 
On which Mrs. Harvey simply smiled again 
in her handsome despair, and, after a mo- 
ment, found herself again in the arms of 
her visitor. The younger woman had re- 
mained for a little a good deal arrested and 
hushed, and had, at any rate, sensitive and 
charming, immediately dropped, in the pres- 
ence of this almost august unveiling, the 
question of her own thin troubles. But there 
are short cuts at that hour of night that 
morning scarce knows, and it took but little 
more of the breath of the real to suggest to 
Lady Claude more questions, in such a con- 
nection, than she could answer for herself. 
“How, then, if you have n’t private means, 
do you get on?” 

“Ah, I don’t get on.” 

Lady Claude looked about; there were ob- 
jects scattered in the fine old French room. 
“You have lovely things.” 

“Two.” 

“ Two? ” 
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“Two frocks. I could n’t stay another 
day.” 

“Ah, what is that? I could n’t, either,” 
said Lady Claude, soothingly. “And you 
have,” she continued in the same spirit, 
“your nice maid—”- 

“Who ’s, indeed, a charming woman, but 
my cook in disguise!” Mrs. Harvey dropped. 

“Ah, you are clever!” her friend cried, 
with a laugh that was as a climax of reas- 
surance. 

“Extraordinarily. But don’t think,” Mrs. 
Harvey hastened to add, “that I mean that 
that ’s why I ’m here.” 

Her companion candidly thought: “Then 
why are you?” 

“T have n’t the least idea. I ’ve been 
wondering, all the while, as I ’ve wondered 
so often before on such occasions, and with- 
out arriving at any other reason than that 
London is so wild.” 

Lady Claude wondered. “Wild?” 

“Wild!” said her friend, with some im- 
patience. “That’s the way London strikes.” 

“But do you call such an invitation a 
blow?” 

“Yes—crushing. No one else, at all 
events, either,” Mrs. Harvey added, “could 
tell you why I ’m here.” 

Lady Claude’s power to receive—and it 
was perhaps her most attaching quality— 
was greater still, when she felt strongly, 
than her power to protest. 

“Why, how can you say that when you ’ve 
only to see how every one likes and admires 
you? Just look at the Ambassador,” she had 
earnestly insisted. And this was what had 
precisely, as I have mentioned, carried the 
stream of their talk a good deal away from 
its source. It had, therefore, not much fur- 
ther to go before setting in motion the 
name of Stuart Straith, as to whom Lady 
Claude confessed to an interest—good-look- 
ing, distinguished, “sympathetic,” as he was 
—that she could really almost hate him for 
having done nothing whatever to encourage. 
He had not spoken to her once. 

“But, my dear, if he has n’t spoken to 
me ! ” 

Lady Claude appeared to regret this not 
too much for a hint that, after all, there 
might be a difference: “Oh, but could he?” 

“Without my having spoken to him 
first?” Mrs. Harvey turned it over. “Per- 
haps not; but I could n’t have done that.” 
Then, to explain, and not only because Lady 
Claude was naturally vague, but because 
what was still visibly most vivid to her was 
her independent right to have been “made 
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up” to: “ And yet not because we ’re not ac- 
quainted.” 

“You know him, then?” 

“But too well.” 

“You mean you don’t like him?” 

“On the contrary. I like him—to dis- 
traction.” 

“Then what ’s the matter?” Lady Claude 
asked with some impatience. 

Her friend hesitated but a moment. 
“Well, he- would n’t have me.” 

““Have’ you?” 

“Ten years ago, after Mr. Harvey’s death, 
when, if he had lifted a finger, I would have 
married him.” 

“But he did n’t lift it?” 

“He was too grand. I was too small—by 
his measure. He wanted to keep himself. 
He saw his future.” 

Lady Claude earnestly followed. “His 
present position?” 

“Yes—everything that was to come to 
him. His steady rise in value.” 

“Has it been so great?” 

“Surely—his situation and name. Don’t 
you know his lovely work, and what ’s 
thought of it?” 

“Oh, yes, I know. That ’s why—” But 
Lady Claude stopped. Then, “But if he’s 
still keeping himself?” 

“Oh, it ’s not for me!” said Mrs. Harvey. 

“ And evidently not for me. Whom then,” 
her visitor asked, “does he think good 
enough?” 

“Oh, these great people!” Mrs. Harvey 
smiled. 

“But we’re great people—you and I!” 
And Lady Claude kissed her good night. 

“You must n’t, all the same,” the elder 
woman said, “betray the secret of my great- 
ness, which I’ve told you, please remember, 
only in the deepest confidence.” 

Her tone had a quiet purity of bitterness 
that for a moment longer held her friend, 
after which Lady Claude had the happy 
inspiration of meeting it with graceful 
gaiety. 

“It ’s quite for the best, I ’m sure, that 
Mr. Straith would n’t have you. You’ve kept 
yourself, too. You ll marry yet—an am- 
bassador!” And with another good night 
she reached the door. “You say you don’t 
get on; but you do.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Harvey, with vague 
attenuation. 

“Oh, yes, you do!” Lady Claude insisted, 
while the door emphasized it with a lit- 
tle clap that sounded through the still 
house. 


Ill. 


THE first night of “The New Girl” occurred, 
as every one remembers, three years ago, 
and the play is running yet, a fact that may 
render strange the failure to be widely con- 
scious of which two persons in the audience 
were guilty. It was not till afterward pres- 
ent either to Mrs. Harvey or to Stuart 
Straith that “The New Girl” was one of 
the greatest successes of modern times. 
Indeed, if the question had been put to 
them on the spot they might have appeared 
much at sea. But this, I may as well im- 
mediately say, was the result of their having 
found themselves side by side in the stalls, 
and thereby given most of their attention 
to their own predicament. Straith showed 
that he felt the importance of meeting it 
promptly, for he turned to his neighbor, who 
was already in her place, as soon as her 
identity had become distinct through his 
own arrival and subsidence. “I don’t quite 
see how you can help speaking to me now!” 

Her face could only show him how long 
she had been aware of his approach. “The 
sound of your voice, coming to me straight, 
makes it indeed as easy for me as I could 
possibly desire.” 

He looked about at the serried rows, the 
loaded galleries, and the stuffed boxes with 
recognitions and nods; and this made be- 
tween them another pause, during which, 
while the music seemed perfunctory and the 
bustle that, in a London audience, represents 
concentration increased, they felt how effec- 
tually, in the thick, preoccupied medium, 
how extraordinarily they were together. 

“Well, that second afternoon at Mund- 
ham, just before dinner, I was very near 
forcing your hand. But something put me 
off. You ’re really too grand.” 

“Oh!” she murmured. 

“ Ambassadors,” said Stuart Straith. 

“Oh!” she again sounded. And before 
anything more could pass the curtain was 
up. It came down in due course, and 
achieved, after various intervals, the rest of 
its movements without interrupting, for our 
friends, the sense of an evening of talk. 
They said, when it was down, almost nothing 
about the play, and when one of them, 
toward the end, put to the other vaguely, 
“Is—a—this thing going?” the question 
had scarce the effect of being even relevant. 
What was clearest to them was that the 
people about were somehow enough taken 
up to leave them at their ease—but what 
taken up with they but half made out. Mrs. 
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Harvey had, none the less, mentioned early 
that her presence had a reason, and that 
she ought to attend, and her companion had 
asked her what she thought of a certain 
picture made at a given moment by the 
stage, in the reception of which he was so 
interested that it was really what had 
brought him. These were glances, however, 
that quickly strayed—strayed, for instance 
(as this could carry them far), in its coming 
to one of them to say that, whatever the 
piece might be, the real thing, as they had 
seen it at Mundham, was more than a match 
for any piece. For it was Mundham that 
was, theatrically, the real thing, better for 
scenery, dresses, music, pretty women, bare 
shoulders, everything—even incoherent dia- 
logue—a much bigger and braver show, and 
got up, as it were, infinitely more “regard- 
less.” By Mundham they were held long 
enough to find themselves, though with an 
equal surprise, quite at one as to the special 
oddity of their having caught each other in 
such a plight. Straith said that he supposed 
what his friend meant was that it was odd 
he should have been there; to which she re- 
turned that she had been imputing to him 
exactly that judgment of her own presence. 

“But why should n’t you be?” he asked. 
“Ts n’t that just what you are? Are n’t you, 
in your way—like those people—a child of 
fortune and fashion?” 

He got no more answer to this for some 
time than if he had fairly wounded her, and 
indeed, that evening, got no answer to it at 
all that was direct. But in the next inter- 
val she brought out with abruptness, taking 
no account of some other matter he had just 
touched, “Don’t you really know—” 

She had paused. 

“Know what?” 

Again she went on without heeding. “A 
place like Mundham is, for me, a survival, 
though poor Mundham in particular won't, 
for me, have survived that visit—for which 
_ it’s to be pitied, is n’t it? It was a glitter- 

ing ghost—since laid!—of my old time.” 

Straith at this almost gave a start. 
“Have you got a new time?” 

“Do you mean that you have?” 

“Well,” said Straith, “mine may now be 
called middle-aged. It seems so long, I 
mean, since I set my watch to it.” 

“Oh, I have n’t even a watch!” she re- 
turned, with a laugh. “I’m beyond watches.” 
After which she added: “We might have 
met more—or, I should say, perhaps, have 
got more out of it when we have met.” 

“Yes, it has been too little. But I ’ve al- 
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ways explained it by our living in such differ- 
ent worlds.” 

Mrs. Harvey had an occasional incoher- 
ence. “ Are you unhappy?” 

He gave her a singular smile. “You said 
just now that you ’re beyond watches. I ’m 
beyond unhappiness.” 

She turned, from him, and presently 
brought out: “I ought absolutely to take 
away something of the play.” 

“By all means. There ’s certainly some- 
thing J shall take.” 

“Ah, then you must help me—give it 
me.” 

“With all my heart,” said Straith, “if it 
can help you. It’s my feeling of our re- 
newal.” 

She had one of the sad, slow head-shakes 
that at Mundham had been impressive to 
Lady Claude. “That won’t help me!” 

“Then you must let me put to you now 
what I should have tried to get near enough 
to you there to put if I had n’t been so 
afraid of the Ambassador. What has it been, 
so long—our impossibility?” 

“Well, I can only answer for my own vi- 
sion of it, which is— which always was—that 
you were sorry for me, but felt a sort of 
scruple of showing me that you had nothing 
better than pity to give.” 

“May I come to see you?” Straith asked 
some minutes after this. 

Her words, for which he had also awhile 
to wait, had, in truth, as little as his own the 
appearance of a reply. “Are you unhappy 
—really? Have n’t you everything?” 

“You ’re beautiful!” he said for all an- 
swer. “May n’t I come?” 

She hesitated. 

“Where is your studio?” 

“Oh, not too far for me to reach you 
from it. Don’t be anxious. I can walk, or 
even take the bus.” 

Mrs. Harvey once more faltered, but then 
brought out, “ May n’t I rather come there?” 

“T shall be but too delighted.” 

It was said with promptness, even pre- 
cipitation; yet the understanding, shortly 
after, appeared to have left between them 
a certain awkwardness, and it was almost as 
if to change the subject and relieve them 
equally that she suddenly reminded him of 
something he had spoken earlier. “You 
were to tell me why in particular you had to 
be here.” 

“Oh, yes. To see my dresses.” 

“Yours?” She wondered. 

“The second act. I made them out for 
them—drew them.” 
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Before she could check it her tone es- 
caped. “You?” 

“1.” He looked straight before him. 
“For the fee. And we did n’t even notice 
them.” 

“J did n’t,” she confessed. But it offered 
the fact as a sign of her kindness for him, 
and this kindness was traceably what 
prompted something she said in the drafty 
vestibule, after the performance, while the 
footman of the friend, a fat, rich, immensely 
pleased lady, who had given her a lift, and 
then rejoined her from a seat in the bal- 
cony, went off to make sure of the brougham. 
“May I do something about your things?” 

““TDo something ’?” 

“When I ’ve paid you my visit. Write 
something —about your pictures. I doacor- 
respondence,” said Mrs. Harvey. 

He wondered as she had done in the stalls. 
“For a paper?” 

“The ‘Blackport Banner.’ A ‘London 
Letter.’ The new books, the new plays, the 
new twaddle of any sort—a little music, a 
little gossip, a little ‘art.’ You ’ll help me 

I need it awfully—with the art. I do 
three a month.” 


“ You—wonderful you?” He spoke as 


Lady Claude had done, and could no more 


help it, again, than Mrs. Harvey had been 
able to help it in the stalls. 

“Oh, as you say, for the fee!” On which, 
as the footman signaled, her old lady began 
to plunge through the crowd. 


IV. 


At the studio, where she came to him within 
the week, her first movement had been to 
exclaim on the splendid abundance of his 
work. She had looked round charmed—so 
struck as to be, as she called it, crushed. 
“You ’ve such a wonderful lot to show.” 

“Indeed, I have!” said Stuart Straith. 

“That ’s where you beat us.” 

“T think it may very well be,” he went on, 
“where I beat almost every one.” 

“ And is much of it new?” 

He looked about with her. “Some of it 
is pretty old. But my things have a way, I 
admit, of growing old extraordinarily fast. 
They seem to me, in fact, nowadays, quite 
‘born old.’” 

She had the manner, after a little, of com- 
ing back to something. “You are unhappy. 
You ’re not beyond it. You ’re just nicely, 
Just fairly and squarely, in the very middle 
of it.” 

“Well,” said Straith, “if i+ surrounds me 
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like a desert, so that I’m lost in it, that 
comes to the same thing. But I want you 
to tell me about yourself.” 

She had continued at first to move about, 
and had taken out a pocket-book, which she 
held up at him. “This time I shall insist on 
notes. You made my mind a blank about 
that play, which is the sort of thing we 
can’t afford. If it had n’t been for my fat 
old lady and the next day’s papers!” She 
kept looking, going up to things, saying, 
“How wonderful!” and “Oh, your way!” 
and then stopping for a general impression, 
something in the whole charm. The place, 
high, handsome, neat, with two or three 
pale tapestries and several fine old pieces 
of furniture, showed a perfection of order, 
an absence of loose objects, as if it had been 
swept and squared for the occasion and 
made almost too immaculate. It was pol- 
ished and cold—rather cold for the season 
and the weather; and Stuart Straith him- 
self, buttoned and brushed, as fine and as 
clean as his room, might, at her arrival, have 
reminded her of the master of a neat, bare 
ship on his deck awaiting a cargo. “May I 
see everything? May I ‘use’ everything?” 

“Oh, no; you may n’t by any means use 
everything. You may n’t use half. Did I 
spoil your ‘London Letter’ ?” he continued 
after a moment. 

“No one can spoil them as I spoil them 
myself. I can’t do them—I don’t know how, 
and don’t want to. I do them wrong, and 
the people want such trash. Of course 
they "Il sack me.” 

She was in the center, and he had the 
effect of going round her, restless and 
vague, in large, slow circles. “Have you 
done them long?” 

“Two or three months—this lot. But 
I’ve done others, and I know what happens. 
Oh, my dear, I ’ve done strange things!” 

“And is it a good job?” 

She hesitated, then puffed, prettily 
enough, an indifferent sigh. “Three and 
ninepence. Is that good?” He had stopped 
before her, looking at her up and down. 

“What do you get,” she went on, “for what 
you do for a play?” 

“A little more, it would seem, than you. 
Four and sixpence. But I ’ve only done, as 
yet, that one. Nothing else has offered.” 

“T see. But something will, eh?” 

Poor Straith took a turn again. “Did you 
like them—for color?” But again he pulled 
up. “Oh, I forgot—we did n’t notice them!” 

For a moment they could laugh about it. 
“TI noticed them, I assure you, in the ‘ Ban- 
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ner.’ I said: ‘The costumes in the second 
act are of the most marvelous beauty.’” 

“Oh, that will fetch the managers!” But 
before her, again, he seemed to take her in 
from head to foot. “You speak of ‘using’ 
things. If you’d only use yourself—for my 
enlightenment. Tell me all.” 

“You look at me,” said Mrs. Harvey, “as 
with the wonder of who designs my costumes. 
How I dress on it, how I do even what I 
still do on it, is that what you want to 
know?” 

“What has happened to you?” Straith 
asked. 

“How do I keep it up?” she continued as 
if she had not heard him. “But I don’t keep 
it up. You do,” she declared, as she again 
looked round her. 

Once more it set him off, but for a pause, 
once more, almost as quick: “How long 
have you been—” 

“Been what?” she asked, as he faltered. 

“Unhappy?” 

She smiled at him from a depth of in- 
dulgence. “As long as you ’ve been igno- 
rant—that what I ’ve been wanting is your 
pity. Ah, to have to know, as I believed 
I did, that you supposed it would wound 
me, and not to have been able to make 
you see that it was. the one thing left 
to me that would help me! Give me your 
pity now. It’s all I want. I don’t care for 
anything else. But give me that.” 

He had, as it happened at the moment, to 
do a smaller and a usual thing before he 
could do one so great and so strange. The 
youth whom he kept for service arrived with 
a tea-tray, in arranging a place for which, 
with the sequel of serving Mrs. Harvey, 
seating her, and seeing the youth again out 
of the room, some minutes passed. 

“What pity could I dream of for you,” he 
demanded, as he at last dropped near her, 
“when I was myself so miserably sore?” 

“Sore?” she wondered. “But you were 
happy —then.” 

“Happy not to have struck you as good 
enough? For I did n’t, you know,” he in- 
sisted. “You had your success, which was 
soimmense. You had your high value, your 
future, your big possibilities; and I per- 
fectly understood that, given those things, 
and given also my very much smaller situa- 
tion, you should wish to keep yourself.” 

“Oh—oh!” she gasped as if hurt. 

“T understood it, but how could it, really, 
make me ‘happy’?” he asked. 

She turned at him as with her hand on 
the old scar she could now bear. “You 
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mean that, all these years, you ’ve really not 
known—” 

“But not known what?” 

His voice was so blank that at the sound 
of it, and at something that looked out 
from him, she only found another “Oh, oh!” 
which became the next instant a burst of 
tears. 


Vv. 


SHE had appeared at first unwilling to re- 
ceive him at home, but he understood it, 
after she had left him, turning over more 
and more everything their meeting had 
shaken to the surface, and piecing together 
memories that at last, however darkly, made 
asense. He was to call on her, it was finally 
agreed, but not till the end of the week, 
when she should have finished “moving ”— 
she had but just changed quarters; and, 
meanwhile, as he came and went,—mainly 
in the cold chamber of his own past endeavor, 
which looked, even to himself, as studios 
look when artists are dead, and the public, 
in the arranged place, are admitted to stare, 
—he had plenty to think about. What had 
come out—he could see it now—was that 
each, ten years before, had miserably mis- 
understood, and then had turned for relief 
from pain to a perversity of pride. But it 
was himself, above all, that he now sharply 
judged, for women, he felt, have to get on 
as they can, and for the mistake of this 
woman there were reasons he had, with a 
sore heart, to acknowledge. She had really 
found in the pomp of his early success, at 
the time they used to meet, and to care to, 
exactly the ground for her sense of failure 
with him that he had found in the vision of 
her gross popularity for his conviction that 
she judged him as comparatively small. 
Each had blundered, as sensitive souls of 
the “artistic temperament” blunder, into a 
conception not only of the other’s attitude, 
but of the other’s material situation at the 
moment, that had thrown them back on 
stupid secrecy, where their estrangement 
had grown like an evil plant in the shade. 
He had positively believed her to have gone 
on, all the while, making the five thousand 
a year that the first eight or ten of her so 
supremely happy novels had brought her 
in, just as she, on her side, had read into 
the felicity of his first few hits, his pictures 
“of the year” at three or four academies, 
the absurdest theory of the sort of career 
that, thanks to big dealers and intelligent 
buyers, his gains would have built up for 
him. It looked vulgar enough now, but 
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it had been grave enough then: his long- 
detached delusion about her “ prices,” at any 
rate, appeared to have been more than 
matched by the strange stories occasionally 
floated to her—and all to make her but draw 
more closely in—on the subject of his own. 

It was with each equally that everything 
had changed, everything but the stiff con- 
sciousness, in either, of the need to conceal 
changes from the other. If she had cher- 
ished for long years the soreness of her 
not being “good” enough, so this was what 
had counted most in her sustained effort to 
appear at least as good as he. London, 
meanwhile, was big, London was blind and 
benighted, and nothing had ever occurred to 
undermine for him the fiction of her pros- 
perity. Before his eyes there, while she sat 
with him, she had pulled off, one by one, those 
vain coverings of her state that she con- 
fessed she had hitherto done her best—and 
so always with an eye on himself—decep- 
tively to draw about it. He had felt frozen, 
as he listened, at such likenesses to things 
he knew. He recognized as she talked, and 
he groaned as he understood. He under- 
stood—oh, at last, whatever he had not done 
before! And yet he could well have smiled, 
out of their common abyss, at such odd 
identities and recurrences. Truly the arts 
were sisters, as was so often said; for what, 
apparently, could be more like the experi- 
ence of one than the experience of another? 
And she spared him things, with it all; he 
felt that, too, just as, even while showing 
her how he followed, he had bethought him- 
self of closing his lips for the hour, none 
too soon, on his own stale story. There had 
been a beautiful intelligence, for that mat- 
ter, in her having asked him nothing more. 
She had overflowed because shaken by not 
finding him happy, and her surrender had 
somehow offered itself to him as her way— 
the first that sprang up—of considering his 
trouble. She had left him, at all events, in 
full possession of all the phases through 
which, in “literary circles,” acclaimed states 
may pass on their regular march to eclipse 
and extinction. One had but one’s hour, 
and if one had it soon—it was really almost a 
case of choice—one did n’t have it late. It 
might, moreover, never even remotely have 
approached, at its best, things ridiculously 
rumored. Straith felt, on the whole, how 
little he had known of literary circles, or of 
any mystery but his own, indeed, on which, 
up to actual impending collapse, he had 
mounted such anxious guard. 

It was when he went on the Friday to see 
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her that he took in the latest of the phases in 
question, which might very well be almost the 
final one—there was at least that comfort 
i: it. She had just settled in a small flat, 
where he recognized in the steady disposal, 
for the best, of various objects she had not 
yet parted with, her reason for having made 
him wait. Here they had together, these 
two worn and baffled workers, a wonderful 
hour of gladness in their lost battle and of 
freshness in their lost youth; for it was not 
till Stuart Straith had also raised the heavy 
mask and laid it, beside her own, on the 
table that they began really to feel them- 
selves recover something of that possibility 
of each other they had so wearily wasted. 
Only she could n’t get over it that he was 
like herself, and that what she had shrunken 
to in her three or four simplified rooms had 
its perfect image in the hollow show of his 
ordered studio and his accumulated work. 
He told her everything now, kept as little 
back as she had kept at their previous meet- 
ing, while she repeated over and over, “ You, 
wonderful you?”—as if the knowledge made 
a deeper darkness of fate, as if the pain of 
his having come down at all almost quenched 
the joy of his having come so much nearer. 
When she learned that he had not for three 
years sold a picture—“ You, beautiful you?” 
—it seemed a new cold breath out of the 
dusk of her own outlook. Disappointment 
and despair were, in such relations, conta- 
gious, and there was clearly as much less 
again left to her as the little that was left 
to him. He showed her, laughing at the 
long queerness of it, how awfully little, as 
they called it, this was. He let it all come, 
but with more mirth than misery, and with 
a final abandonment of pride that was like 
changing, at the end of a dreadful day, from 
tight boots to slippers. There were moments 
when they might have resembled a couple 
united by some misdeed and meeting to de- 
cide on some desperate course—they gave 
themselves so to the great irony, the vision 
of the comic in contrasts, that precedes 
surrenders and extinctions. 

They went over the whole thing, re- 
mounted the dwindling stream, recon- 
structed, explained, understood—recognized, 
in short, the particular example they gave, 
and how, without mutual suspicion, they 
had been giving it side by side. “We ’re 
simply the case,” Straith familiarly put it, 
“of having been had enough of. No case is 
perhaps more common, save that, for you 
and for me, each in our line, it did look, in 
the good time,—did n’t it?—as if nobody 
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could have enough.” With which they counted 
backward, gruesome as it was, the symp- 
toms of satiety up to the first dawn, and 
lived again together the unforgetable hours, 
distant now, out of which it had begun to 
glimmer that the truth had to be faced and 
the right names given to the wrong facts. 
They laughed at their original explanations 
and the minor scale, even, of their early 
fears; compared notes on the fallibility of 
remedies and hopes, and, more and more 
united in the identity of their lesson, made 
out perfectly that, though there appeared 
to be many kinds of success, there was only 
one kind of failure. And yet, what had been 
hardest had not been to have to shrink, but 
—the long game of bluff, as Straith called it 
—to have to keep up. It fairly swept them 
away at present, however, the hugeness of 
the relief of no longer keeping up as against 
each other. This gave them all the measure 
of the motive their courage, on either side, 
in silence and gloom, had forced into its 
service. 

“Only what shall we do now for a mo- 
tive?” Straith went on. 

She thought. “A motive for courage?” 

“Yes—to keep up.” 


“And go again, for instance, do you 


mean, to Mundham? We shall, thank 
Heaven, never go again to Mundham. The 
Mundhams are over.” 
“Nous n’irons plus au bois; 
Les lauriers sont coupés,” 
sang Straith. “It does cost.” 
“As everything costs that one does for 
the rich. It’s not our poor relations who 
make us pay.” 
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“No; one must have means to acknow- 
ledge the others. We can’t afford the opu- 
lent. But it is n’t only the money they 
take—” 

“It’s the imagination,” said Mrs. Harvey. 
“As they have none themselves—” 

“Tt ’s an article we have to supply? We 
have certainly to use a lot to protect our- 
selves,” Straith agreed. “And the strange 
thing is that they like us.” 

She thought again. “That ’s what makes 
it easy to cut them. They forgive.” 

“Yes,” her companion laughed; “once 
they really don’t know you enough—” 

“They treat you as old friends! But what 
do we want now of courage?” she went on. 

He wondered. “Yes, after all, what?” 

“To keep up, I mean. Why should we 
keep up?” 

It seemed to strike him. 
all, why? The courage not to keep up—’ 

“We have that, at least,” she declared, 
“have n’t we?” Standing there at her little 
high-perched window, which overhung gray 
housetops, they let the consideration of this 
pass between them in a deep look, as well 
as in a hush of which the intensity had 
something commensurate. “If we’re beaten!” 
she then continued. 

“Let us at least be beaten together!” 
He took her in his arms; she let herself 
go, and he held her long and close for the 
compact. But when they had recovered 
themselves enough to handle their agree- 
ment more responsibly, the words in which 
they confirmed it broke in sweetness as well 
as sadness from both together: “And now 
to work!” 


“T see. After 
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BY THE WATERS OF GALILEE. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


HE wind is low in the oleanders, 
Softly stirring the rosy sea; 
Out from a hill a rill meanders 
Down to the waters of Galilee. 














A burning blazon of blue enamels 
The rainless heaven that arches o’er; 

And Druses drowse by their crouching camels 
Where meadows dip to the shingly shore. 


Crumbling walls that the hyssop clings to, 
Such is Magdala’s glory now; 

And the only ear that the cuckoo sings to 
Is that of his mate on the carob bough. 
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The columned city that Herod fashioned, 
That glistered white in the noonday blaze, 
Naught is left of its past impassioned 
Save ghosts that wander its squalid ways. 


Never a sail nor a galley oaring 

The shimmering reaches of liquid calm; 
Only a watchful vulture soaring 

Over the crest of a lonely palm. 


But still the mountains, violet, vernal, 

And the brooding vales where the shepherds be, 
And the sun, in its equipoise eternal, 

Looking down upon Galilee. 


And ever, to halo the desert places, 
By the spell of the girdling silence bound, 
The haunting thought of the face of faces, 
Of Him through whom this is holy ground! 




















DOWN THE RHINE. 


BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


I. SCHAFFHAUSEN TO WORMS. 


BARBAROSSA AND SLUDGE—1868 AND 1900—SOME QUOTATIONS FROM MATTHEW ARNOLD— 
A RUN INTO THE FOREST—AN AUTHOR AND HIS PIRATE—HEINE’S “TOOTHPICK ”— 
A PIECE OF GINGERBREAD—CERTAIN REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY CERTAIN 


WARS — MUSICAL 


WATER—ALONG WITH OTHER 


NAMES—THE NEW LEARNING——-REFORM AND ROSE- 


NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 


WITH DRAWINGS BY ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 


IVERS are said to be unchanging things: 
they flow and flow through the centu- 
ries from their birthplaces high up among 
the mountains, through gorge and ravine, 
by meadow and bank, under the arched 
bridges of great towns, until the proud hour 
arrives when, “spotted with foam,” they draw 
to the ocean. What matters it in what mood 
or tense you approach the Rhine, whether 
it is Tacitus the terse or long-winded Thiers 
you have in your portmanteau, whether it 
is Vergil or Hugo that is in your pocket? 
The Rhine was a brimming river when Cesar 
crossed it. Charlemagne, Frederick Bar- 
barossa, Gustavus, Napoleon, the late Em- 
peror of Germany, all crossed the Rhine in 
their day, and since the Rhine the Styx; but 
still flows the stream. 


Race after race, man after man, 

Have thought that my secret was theirs, 
Have dreamed that I lived but for them, 
That they were my glory and joy; 
They are dust, they are changed 

I remain. 


they are gone: 


And yet inveterate is the egotism of man. 
Even the waters of the Rhine cannot drown 
its chirpiness. The vision of Barbarossa 
sitting asleep in a crystal cavern, in the 
Kyffhausen Mountain (according to the 
Wiirtemberg version, elsewhere according 
to the legend of the Rhine), at a marble 
table surrounded by sleeping knights and 
slumberous saddle-horses, but awakening 
once in every hundred years to inquire 
eagerly of the dwarf whether the ravens are 
still flying round the mountain, and on being 
answered “Yes,” to renew his sleep—even 
this legend of the world’s nursery, for it is 
older far than the Redbeard, avails nothing 
against the stream of personal reminiscence. 


Sludge is of all importance to himself. 
206 


My Rhine is not Barbarossa’s, but my own; 
and to revisit it in 1900, after the passage of 
more than thirty years, was to arouse the 
echoes in quite another cavern than that in 
which Frederick lies sleeping, unless indeed 
when, in August, 1870, the dwarf brought 
back the tidings that the ravens no longer 
flew round Kyffhausen, the old emperor, re- 
maining awake, rushed to Gravelotte to hail 
the new one. 

My first visit to the Rhine was before the 
war, when the river seemed at least half 
French. Now it is completely unfranked. 
This is the first thing that struck me, and it 
struck me the more because so obvious and 
so much a matter of course. 

In 1868 the war was almost upon us, but 
it is hardly surprising that what was so care- 
fully hidden from the wise and prudent, from 
statesmen and ambassadors, from the owls 
who inhabit our foreign offices, should not 
have been revealed to an idle youngster then 
lodging in Koblenz, much given to mooning 
about the Dommelberg and along the Pas- 
torspfad, and far too fond of Hugo and 
Dumas to master the mysteries of Ollendorff 
and the Teuton tongue. In 1868 France, to 
the youthful Briton, still dominated Ger- 
many —“ pedantic, simple, enslaved, free, ri- 
diculous, admirable Germany,” asour beloved 
Matthew Arnold had only lately written in 
his essay on Heinrich Heine. There flowed 
the Rhine at Koblenz, a noble current four 
hundred yards in span, by which the Moselle 
was content to be absorbed—to whom did 
she belong? Oh, the vanity of nations! 
“Maintenir le droit de la France,sans blesser 
la nationalité de l’Allemagne, c’était 14 le 
beau probléme dont celui qui écrit ces lignes 
avait, dans sa course sur le Rhin, crut entre- 
voir lasolution.” “Le droit de la France”— 
so had written in 1842 that wonderful Victor 
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Hugo, great then, great still, but hardly one 
of those majestic spirits who rule us from 
their urns. The river of time has swept by 
him—le droit de la France has disappeared. 

But in 1868 the Rhine was at least an 
open question, a theme for the publicist no 
less than for the poet. But now the differ- 
ence! 

At Koblenz itself does there not now stand 
on the quay, a sight for all the world, a cop- 
per monument, forty-five feet high, of the 
Emperor William I? Truthfully does the 
useful Baedeker observe, in one of those new 
issues of his which record so impassively the 
mightiest changes, that it (the monument) 
dominates the landscape in all directions! In 
another part of the town is a monument to 
the Empress Augusta, that faithful spouse 
and sympathetic correspondent. Needless 
to add, Koblenz has its Bismarck Strasse. La 
noble et sainte patrie de tous les penseurs for- 
sook in 1870 the lecture-room for the tented 
field; and on the 16th and 18th of August, 
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on the plateaus of Gravelotte, bought with a 
huge price of German blood the right to call 
both banks of the Rhine her own. 

What are two-and-thirty years in the his- 
tory of the Rhine? Celts and Romans, arch- 
bishops and princes, kings and emperors, she 
has known them all. What is it to her to 
whom the spire of Strasburg belongs? Nay, 
to whom in any real sense does it belong 
now? But to the east and west of Metz lie 
the bleached bones of a hundred thousand 
men, Frenchmen and Germans, who were 
ready to forswear the pleasant sun and to go 
down into Hades before their day for the 
cause symbolized by the Rhine. How hor- 
rible it would be could a river be ironical, 
could its waters sneer! The charm of nature 
is her irresponsiveness. She answers you 
back never a word. 

The birthplace of the Rhine is wrapped in 
mystery. It is given to few to dam with their 
fingers the first tricklings of a great river. 
How many English have traced the shy 
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Thames to her source, or the Mersey? Re- 
search is apt to be tedious. To most of us, 
as to our artist, M. André Castaigne, the 
Rhine flows out of Constance Lake, and after 
giving three leaps over the rocks at Schaff- 
hausen steps westward with a cheerful alac- 
rity, as if it meant, like a good American, to 
see Paris before it died, till it reaches Basel, 
where, as if suddenly mindful of the father- 
land, it turns hastily to the right and pushes 
its way up the map of Europe past Stras- 
burg, Mannheim, Koblenz, and Cologne, by 
Diisseldorf and Wesel, till it reaches the Low 
Countries, where again its course becomes 
obscure. What happens to the Rhine at 
Utrecht? “What gar my father no send me 
to Utrecht?” was the oft-repeated complaint 
of Bartoline Saddletree, doomed to keep 
shop in the Bess Wynd instead of drawing 
pleas in Parliament Square. 

I can but repeat Mr. Saddletree’s plaint. 
Had my father sent me to Utrecht instead 
of Koblenz I might be an authority on the 
subject. As it is, I can but feebly demur to 
the modern notion that puts Rotterdam on 
the Rhine, but have to admit that, just as I 
have never set eyes on the Toma-See in Swit- 
zerland, where, at a height of well-nigh eight 
thousand feet, the baby Rhine springs into 
being, so have I never seen either of its 
outlets into the German Ocean or the Zuy- 
der Zee. My Rhine begins at Schaffhausen 
and gets no farther than Wesel, for as for 
Rotterdam, it is, as all the world knows, on 
the Maas, and as for Utrecht, where the 
river is said to divide, I was never sent there 
to study either law or geography. 

Among the attractions of the Rhine which 
go to make it a leisurely stream, not a thing 
to be bustled along with a nameless horde 
of fellow-bustlers, are the temptations that 
from beginning to end assail the unhurried 
traveler to forsake for a while its banks, to 
turn aside from either the broad or the nar- 
row stream, to leave the river for a day or 
two to “ gang its ain gait,” and (though regis- 
tering a vow to return to your allegiance) to 
pursue some one or another of its tributary 
streams up their wild valleys, to visit some 
inland church, to climb some famous hill, or 
to plunge into the glades and sleep among 
the pines and beeches of the fascinating 
forest. Are not these temptations worthy of 
aman? It were folly not to fall. Opportuni- 
ties are not always recurrent. Most of us 
have our daily tasks within prison-walls. Old 
age and infirmities manifold lie ahead. It is 
not every day we can lift up our eyes to the 
hills or hear the wind among the branches 
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of the forest-trees. Time flies, and the Musa 
Pedestris keep no company with the bed- 
ridden. Here at Schaffhausen itself the 
Black Forest is hard by. Climb the Feld- 
berg; it stands four thousand nine hundred 
feet in its stockings. From the top you will 
see the Rhine, so you are at no great dis- 
tance from your appointed route. The Hol- 
lenthal Railway is at your disposal. The 
Forest surrounds you. Wander in it. 


See! in the May-afternoon, 

O’er the fresh, short turf of the Hartz, 
A youth, with the foot of youth, 
Heine! thou climbest again! 

Up, through the tall dark firs 
Warming their heads in the sun, 
Chequering the grass with their shade— 
Up, by the stream, with its huge 
Moss-hung boulders, and thin 

Musical water half hid— 

Up, o’er the rock-strewn slope, 

With the sinking sun, and the air 
Chill, and the shadows now 

Long on the grey hill-side 

To the stone-roof’d hut at the top! 


No one of our poets sings the joys of the 
holidays, in Switzerland or Westmoreland, 
by the huts of Avant or where 


The Pillar still broods o’er the fields 
Which border Ennerdale lake, 


in accents surer to rouse one’s hoarded 
memories of the raptures of the mountains 
and the cheerful silence of the fells than 
Mr. Arnold. He is indeed a poet to be thank- 
ful for. Thrust him into your bag wherever 
you go. For packing purposes the two slen- 
der green-clad volumes of 1868 are far the 
best (though unhappily not containing the 
dog poems and “ Poor Matthias”). But they 
grow scarcer every day, and the one-volume 
edition can, after all, be ripped into bits. 

I advise the traveler, after he has gazed 
his fill upon the falls of Schaffhausen and 
sworn its beauty shall be unforgot, to take 
a little run into the Forest. Let him leave 
the Rhine, say, at Thiengen and make his way 
on foot up the Schlicht-Thal to the Witz- 
nauer Miihle, where two valleys meet amid 
rock and tree, and where there is an inn 
withal. Let him rest there the night and go 
on the next day, whether on foot or in the 
diligence, to Schliichtsee, by the shores of 
which he will find a pension. From there it 
is easy to make your way up the Feldberg, 
where, if the day be fine, you can hail Mont 
Blanc and pay your respects alike to the Alps 
and to the Vosges. The Hdllenthal Railway 
is close by, and it will speedily carry you to 
Freiburg, where the minster will scarcely 
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fail to win the meed of your ap- ; 
probation. But the Rhine now 

claims her own. You must posi- 

tively rejoin her at Basel. 

To the old mountaineer, bent 
on Switzerland and the Alps, 
Baselhardly suggests the Rhine, 
only a place to have your break- 
fast on your way to the glacier 
and the arrét; none the less at 
Basel, if you but linger there, 
the Rhine will be found play- 
ing a great part. 

To the bookish man Basel is a 
city of printers, and, foremost 
among them, of Frobenius, the 
friend and yet the publisher 
of Erasmus, for as yet 


copyright was not. Indeed, 
Erasmus owed his introduc- 
tion to Frobenius to a “ pirate ” 
edition of “The Praise of Folly” 
printed at Basel. But there was a preface 
from the pen of Frobenius himself, in 
which such nice things were said of the 
author that Erasmus hurried to Basel, 
grasped the printer by the hand, and lived 
at his charges for many a month. Eras- 
mus is a pleasant memory of the Rhine- 
land: he loved its wine, and, though hesays 
nothing about it, I cannot doubt he loved 
its rushing stream. 

At Baselthe river turns northward, and 
runs down between the hills and the for- 
est to Strasburg, that proud city still in 
half-mourning for the rape of 1871. 

Strictly speaking, Strasburg is no more 
on the Rhine than is Rotterdam; for it is 

an inferior tributary water that washes 
her bridges, and it is only by canals and 
conduits that she is physically con- 
nected with the river that so long has 

sealed her fate. 
It was because of the Rhine that the 

Romans encamped their legions where 

Strasburg now stands, and from that 

time forward the city has had to bear 

rs ened” the brunt of many a blow and to know 

yi i a9 the misfortunes of war. It must often 

ll a . ai have been dreadfully uncomfortable to 
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attends to other points,” thus calmly enough 
writes Thomas of Chelsea, living by the shore 


of an inviolate stream. Had he ever been 
bombarded in his bed in Cheyne Row he 
would have outsworn an army in Flanders. 

But all is quiet now at Strasburg, and the 
sentimental traveler, after fetching a sigh at 
the thought of the veiled monument on the 
Place de la Concorde, can hasten to enjoy the 
rare beauties of the cathedral—the finest 
thing in stone and tracery Europe can show. 
If man ever built a nobler spire than that of 
Strasburg I would travel far to see it. The 
audacious Heine once pictured himself as a 
giant god using this spire as a toothpick. 
Heavens, what a fancy! Many styles may be 
noticed in this great church which took cen- 
turies in the building, but however it began, 
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and whatever may have been done by the 
way, it stands and remains the most glorious 
Gothic anywhere to be seen. This exquisite 
creation has suffered brutal outrage,—at 
the hands of Frenchmen in 1793, and from 
the German cannonade in 1870,— but it has 
survived. Would that it shared the immu- 
nity of the Rhine from the follies and the 
crimes of men! 

To turn from the sublime to the bizarre. 
In the Protestant Church of St. Thomas 
there is a marble monument to one’s old his- 
torical friend Marshal Saxe, one of the many 
sons of that August the physically strong 
who with perhaps unnecessary frequency 
keeps reminding us of his manly prowess in 
the pages of Carlyle’s “Frederick.” This 
monument with its sham religion and false 
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though grandiose sentiment, with its perfect 
heartlessness, recalled to my mind Carlyle’s 
savage description of the death of the mar- 
shal’s father: “ August made no moaning or 
recalcitrating; took, on the prescribed terms, 
the inevitable that had come. Has beena very 
great sinner, he confesses to the Archbishop: 
‘I have not at present strength to name my 
many and great sins to your Reverence,’ said 
he. ‘I hope for mercy on the’—on the usual 
rash terms. Terms perhaps known to Au- 
gust to be rash—to have been frightfully 
rash; but what can he do now? Archbishop 
thereupon gives absolution of hissins. . . . 
August ‘laid hishandon his eyes’ during such 
sad absolution mummery, and in that posture 
had breathed his last before it was well over.” 

Strasburg tells its own tale of the events 
)f 1870. It once more has a Kaiserplatz and 
1 brand-new imperial palace which it took 
six years to build (1883-89) in the Floren- 
tine Renaissance style. Inside, so the guide- 
book assured me, “it is all very handsome.” 
For my part, I hate the interiors of modern 
palaces built in borrowed styles. Starting 
from the Kaiserplatz is a brand-new street, 
the Kaiser-Wilhelm Strasse, which in due 
time crosses the Il and leads to the famous 
university where in 1771 Goethe, whom some 


are not afraid to call Germany’s true libera- 
tor, took his degree of doctor of laws—the 
stateliest doctor, whether of law or of divin- 
ity, that ever trod German soil. 

Le Grand Monarque doubtless did a mighty 
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clever thing when he snapped up Alsace and 
the spire of Strasburg cathedral at the time 
he did. In1868, I remember, I was still a little 
bit bewigged and befoozled by the “ plus ad- 
mirable époque claire, loyale et pompeuse de 
Louis XIV.” Hugo’s rhetoric had still music 
for my ears: “J’ai toujours eu une sympathie 
profonde pour ce grave et magnifique prince 
si bien né, si bienvenu, si bien entouré, roi 
dés le berceau et roi dans la tombe,” and so 
on. But now the gilt is all off that particular 
piece of gingerbread. I do not mind what 
happens to this grave and magnificent prince 

—all that is good of his epoch is in Racine. 

If the traveler were to be ill-informed 
enough to inquire how Strasburg became 
German, he has but to take the train to 
Metz and visit those terrible battle-fields 
where fell with fearful, unheard-of slaughter 
the Second Empire, long so dear to our Eng- 
lish press. 

It is not pleasant to recall our English 
attitude of mind toward the two most tre- 
mendous incidents of the latter half of our 
century —the American war and the Franco- 
German war. How we talked and moralized 
and preached while men lay bleeding! How 
we flaunted our sympathies and. proffered our 
advice and flourished our supposed superior- 
ity! And then we wonder, when we have a 
little fight of our own, that Europe and 
America are not alike lost in admiration of 
our stoicism in disaster and our good taste 
in victory. Visit Gravelotte! It is worth a 
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visit. On the 16th of August the French 
lost 16,000 men and 879 officers, and the Ger- 
mans lost 15,000 men and 700 officers. On 
the 18th of August the losses were: French 
11,000 men and 600 officers, Germans 19,000 
men and 900 officers. Two days’ work! 
However, as this is a pleasure-trip, it may 
be that instead of these blood-stained fields 
you will prefer a few days’ ramble through 
the Bavarian Palatinate, climbing the Vosges 
and trying to remember what the Thirty 
Years’ War was about. If you decide to do 
this, you must rejoin the Rhine at Spires, 
the capital of the Palatinate. So doing, you 
will miss Philippsburg and a merry chapter in 
the second volume of Carlyle’s “ Frederick ” 
which recounts how pacific Fleury, in 1733, 
when Kaiser Karl VI was specter-hunt- 
ing, seized dilapidated Krehl and set Marshal 
Berwick, another old historical friend, to be- 
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siege Philippsburg, “ Key of the Rhine.” A 
cannon-ball madean end of Berwick, “shiver- 
ing off his head,” as Carlyle describes, in a 
style thought by some to be beneath the 
dignity of history. The youthful Frederick 
attended this siege, and hence its interest to 
Carlyle. If you do not see Philippsburg it is 
no great matter, but on no account must 
Spires be missed. 

Spires is a famous place in nomenclature. 
As at Antioch the followers of the new re- 
ligion were first called Christians, so at 
Spires the revolters from what had in its 
turn become the old religion were first called 
Protestants. Great is the force belonging tc 
names! Catholic and Protestant! What : 
different place the world might have bee: 
had they never been syllabled! However, th: 
words exist, and the things. You may fin: 
them in Spires, for of her population of nine 
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teen thousand, two fifths are Protestants, 
and the balance Catholics and unbelieving 
Jews. 

The cathedral is a cool, roomy basilica. 
The sight-seer may be right in demanding 
Gothic, but were I a preacher of the Roman 
obedience I should share Bishop Blougram’s 
avowed preference for a basilica over one of 
Brother Pugin’s Gothic structures. Liddon 
preaching under the dome of St. Paul’s im- 
parted dignity even to maimed rites. 

Indeed, there are many moods in which the 
hasilica appeals to one more strongly than 
the Gothic. Gothic churches seem always 
‘rowded—not with people, but with things. 
lo knock against anything in church dis- 
‘omposes. In Romanesque buildings you 


iave plenty of sea-room. An empty church 
nas an attractiveness all its own. 
The cathedral at Spires is an imposing 


church, though of the simplest plan. It is 
intensely historical. It made me long for 
Dean Stanley. Here kings and emperors 
and the begetters of kings and emperors lie 
buried, whose musical names evoke long 
dynasties and suggest crowns, castles, and 
quarterings. What do you say to Philip of 
Swabia and Rudolph of Hapsburg? An ac- 
tual emperor lay here unburied, or at least 
without funeral rite, for five long years, until 
the Pope was pleased to unexcommunicate 
the corpse. There is snug lying in the crypt 
of Spires. So indeed there is in the crypt of 
St. Paul’sin London. Many a hero lies there 
underneath the central roar, but nobody with 
such a name or with such a tale attached to 
it as Rudolph of Hapsburg. 

Leaving Spires with a strange reluctance, 
there is not much to note till youreach Mann- 
heim, a prosperous commercial place with 
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one hundred and sixty-five thousand in- 
habitants, equally divided in their religious 


opinions, and mainly devoted to the non- 
committal policy of making money. There 
are docks and a new harbor and the hum of 
men. The Emperor William has his statue, 
—for facts are valued at their full worth in 
Mannheim, —but there are also two fine foun- 
tains, constructed only the other day, repre- 
senting the Rheingold and the Legend of the 
Rhine, for do not fables as well as facts play 
their part in the history of men? Bismarck 
has recently been added to the statuary of 
Mannheim, but Schiller is also honored. The 
Jesuits have one of their gaudy chapels, but 
the Jewish synagogue is equally smart. 
There is no bigotry about Mannheim: it is 
a moneyed city. 

At Mannheim, the Neckar, a noble river, 
flows into the Rhine, and presents another 
temptation of the usual irresistible kind to 
the impressionable traveler; for but fourteen 
miles down its stream stands proudly, as for 
its picture, the famous city of Heidelberg. 
Mannheim cannot compare with Heidelberg, 
once the home of the very brightest cluster 
of hopes that ever lent the colors of the 
rainbow to the life of man. The New Learn- 
ing has grown old now. The University of 
Cambridge trembles on the verge of aban- 
doning the study of Greek as a necessary 
part of her curriculum. Sweetness and light 
do not count for much in the world’s history. 
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If a thing is to last it must be something 
that can be stiffened and thickened with 
falsehoods. Be it the sentiments of piety or 
of patriotism, if the people are to use them, 
century in and century out, the people must 
be allowed to spoil them with false senti- 
ments and sham emotions. Colet and Sir 
Thomas More, Erasmus and Reuchlin, are 
pleasant memories and great names, but the 
dusty highways down which mankind has 
been condemned to trudge since their day 
were mapped out by other minds than theirs. 
Still, while they lasted, the hopes of the 
humanists seemed not only high but rea- 
sonable, and I can hardly think of a happier 
lot for a young and ingenuous soul than to 
be a student at Heidelberg toward the end 
of the sixteenth century. To this hour 
Heidelberg remains one of the loveliest 
places in Europe, but as it is on the Neckar, 
and not on the Rhine, we must let it pass 
and hurry on to Worms. 

In Worms, happily, there is no need to be 
sentimental or to weep over Girondins and 
the might-have-been, for full as Worms is of 
history, it were affectation to forget Martin 
Luther. To forget Luther were indeed ab- 
surd at Worms, but to comprehend him any- 
where is difficult. The easiest way of getting 
rid of a great man is to read “ about him” and 
“about him,” but never to go to the fountain- 
head and read his own books, if he happened 
to write any, or his own letters. Put yourself 
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into the hands of some “standard” author, 
some historian, and take your views from him. 
The respectable Merle d’Aubigné will per- 
sonally conduct Martin Luther from the 
cradle to the grave and say nothing to shock 
Exeter Hall or to puzzle Mr. Samuel Smith. 
Carlyle will give you a great sprawling im- 
pression of an entirely honest man, sick of 
imposture and fraud and mummery, bent 
only on the naked truth. He hits Mumbo 
Jumbo over his wooden costard and defies 
the elegant Medici who sits on the throne 
of Peter the fisherman to do his worst. It 
is a fine creation, if crudely colored. The 
Catholic controversialist, however, cannot 
be expected to hold his tongue, and he would 
have us believe that Martin was a foul- 
mouthed blasphemer, an ill-liver, a violent 
egoist, a hater of all authority and decency; 
nor has this Catholic controversialist any 
difficulty in culling passages from the writ- 
ings of the Reformer which are filthy 
enough. Henry VIII and Martin Luther 
are not ideal sponsors of a new religion; 
they were both masters of billingsgate and 
the least saintly of men. At times, in read- 
ing Luther, one is driven to say to him what 
Herrick so frankly says of himself: 


Luther, thou art too coarse to love. 


Had Luther been a brave soldier of for- 
tune, his coarseness might have passed as a 
sign of the times; but one likes leaders of 
religion to be religious, and it is hard to 
reconcile coarseness and self-will, two lead- 
ing notes of Luther’s character, with even 
rudimentary religion. To want to be your 
own pope is a sign of the heresiarch, not of 
the Christian. But perhaps it is wiser not 
to criticize. An old Protestant friend of 
mine, who never doubted that Martin Luther 
was in the right all through, once disposed 
of all my personal objections by reminding 
me that the Reformer in his youth had been 
a monk. It was the old monkery that made 
me long for a moral bath. What a thing 
it is to be a partizan! 

On the whole, I think Luther delightful, 
and do not doubt that he was a religious 
man of a good secular type. He was the 
first of the Germans, tender-hearted, full of 
song and wine, coarse-fibered, even gross, 
but anti-Italinate in all things, even in his 
vices. He struck a doughty blow for free- 
dom, and made a breach in the wall through 
which many have been content to follow 
who would never have had the courage to 
raise a foot at the beginning. I wonder how 
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many of the wealthy and respectable Protes- 
tants who to-day crowd to Lady Wimborne’s 
parties and account themselves admirers of 
Luther would have stood by his side in those 
troublesome days when Anabaptists and 
other irregulars practised outrage and de- 
nounced property. Reformations are not 
made with rose-water. 

Worms seems as old as Saturn. She now 
enjoys a certain measure of prosperity. 
When Hugo was at Worms, in 1838, she wore 
a neglected and dirty aspect, and was made 
the text for an eloquent outburst upon dead 
cities. But to-day Worms has taken to ham- 
mering out leather, and has a new quarter 
and everything handsome about her. She is 
still undecided about the old and new faiths. 
One half of her population of twenty-eight 
thousand are Lutherans, one third adhere to 
the old religion, while fifteen hundred Jews 
and an ancient synagogue serve to remind 
Catholic and Protestant alike that there are 
those who still await the Messiah. 

Charlemagne had held his court in Worms. 
A free city of the empire, it has had a great 
history, but it is the Diet held here in April, 
1521, that has carried its name throughout 
the world. Luther at the Diet of Worms is 
one of the great events of history. We do 
not make mistakes in these matters. We 
shoot the rubbish of every century. By wise 
memory and by wise oblivion, by remember- 
ing and by forgetting, we manage to get 
along. 

At the entrance of Worms is the Luther 
Platz, adorned by the monument of the 
arch-Reformer, for by the side of him all 
reformers of parliaments, of institutions, 
even of prisons and poor-laws, show small. 
It is a modern affair, but as it cost seventeen 
thousand pounds, Baedeker feels justified in 
observing that “it merits examination.” So 
it does. The figure of Luther himself is cast 
in bronze, eleven feet high, and recalls the 
new statue of Cromwell outside Westminster 
Hall, about which there was lately some fool- 
ish cackling in the House of Commons. 
Luther holds a Bible in his left hand and 
has just brought his right hand thump down 
upon it. He is, in fact, in the very act of 
exposition. He is interpreting the Scrip- 
tures, and may be taken as declaring at one 
and the same time justification by faith and 
the right of private judgment. For the 
Church he has substituted the Book. There 
is indeed much meaning in this monument. 
At the corners of the main pedestal sit four 
figures—John Huss, Savonarola, Wyclif, 
and Peter Waldo. Four other figures are 
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elsewhere arranged—two of princes, Philip 
the Generous and Frederick the Wise, and 
two lettered names, Reuchlin and Melanch- 
thon. Three towns are allegorized— Magde- 
burg mourning, Augsburg confessing, and 
Spires protesting; and the careful investi- 
gator may notice the names and arms of the 
twenty-four German towns which were the 
first to embrace (if that be the right word) 
the tenets of the Reformed Church. 

Nobody can deny that the Luther monu- 
ment at Worms is interesting, and the fact 
that the great man it commemorates died in 
his bed is significant of much. He would 
have burned rather than recant,—nobody 
need doubt it,—for his was a dauntless soul, 
but he was not called upon to do so. 

The cathedral at Worms is, like its neigh- 
bor at Spires, a Romanesque building. There 
is a fine description of its interior in Hugo’s 
“Le Rhin,” one of the few guide-books of 
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genius. Hugo’s volumes are to-day of no use 
as guides, but as compagnons de voyage they 
are as delightful as ever. In 1838 cathedrals 
were much dirtier places than they are now. 
The tourist has played a great part in the 
Catholic revival. 

A queer place in Worms is the Paulus 
Kirche. It is old and odd. Its inside is 
rococo; but what is more rococo than its 
decorations is the fact that it has a mu- 
seum inside it. A museum inside a Chris- 
tian church is unexpected. Some day, per- 
haps, the tourist will discover a Christian 
church inside a museum. The skull of an 
Irish elk is noticeable in this museum. 
In a tower up-stairs there is a Luther 
library. 

Worms is the center of the “ Nibelunger- 
lied” and a place where you may ponder many 
things for many days. Nowhere is the Rhine 
more storied than here. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DREAM OF THE INNKEEPER’S WIFE. 
BY THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


“Because there was no room for them in the inn.” 


'N\HE childless mother rose from sleep 
While yet there was no light, 
And thrust aside the casement wide 
With hands that shook from fright, 
And leaned far out, and all about 
A wild storm tore the night. 


“Oh, but this dream hath pierced my heart; 
Since I was lain in bed 

Methought mine own dead little son, 
Who never word hath said, 

Stood at my knee and spake to me 
As one uncomforted. 





“* And, mother, oh, my mother,’ he said, 
‘The night is dread and drear, 

But, housed and warm from hurt and storm, 
Ye sleep and know no fear; 

Though in the wold one cried with cold, 
Ye did not hark nor hear. 


“* And stanch and strong thy roof-tree is, 
And filled my father’s inn, 


And every guest hath food and rest, 
Yet this night through their din 

Soft at thy door did one. implore 
Who entrance could not win. 





“« And, mother, oh, my mother,’ he said, 
‘Go take the linen fine 

Where one time I did softly lie, 
The pillow that was mine, 

For sick and sore on thy stable floor 
One travails ’mongst the kine.’ 


“What was it of a star he spake? 
My thoughts are shifting sand; 

What else I heard fell strange and blurred, 
I might not understand; 

Yet did it seem not all a dream.” 
Her head dropped on her hand. 


“Yea, of a child new-born he spake; 
And this were truth, full fain 

Were I to fleet through wind and sleet 
To where my kine are lain, 

If on my breast could there be pressed 
A little head again. 


“Nay, let me to my weary bed 
And bid the thought go by.” 

She bent her head; the tears she shed 
Fell swift and silently. 


And while she wept a great star leapt 
And flamed across the sky. 
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THE ARISTOCRACY. 
i would be unjust to East London if it 
were considered either as a city of fac- 
tories, or as a city of workingmen, or as a 
city of slums, and nothing else. It is also a 
city with suburbs that are neither industrial 
nor poverty-stricken. On the north and 
northeast side there is a group of suburbs 
which contain the solid residences of em- 
ployers and merchants. Of late years rows 
of small streets have been built over thefields 
and orchards for the accommodation of 
clerks and workingmen. To most American 
readers the names of the group—Hackney, 
Homerton, Stoke Newington, Clapton—are 
mere names signifying nothing. How many, 
for instance, could connect Stoke Newington 
with anything of the past or the present? 
Yet I shall try to show that these suburbs 
are full of interest from many points of view. 
They contain a huge population, to begin 
with; it is always interesting to learn how 
people live. They are great villages. They 
are eminently respectable. They contain 
many fine houses standing in large gardens; 
many monotonous roads with semi-detached 
villas, not unpleasing, until the eye grows fa- 
tigued; and a great many modern churches, 
all in the modern style, which means that 
they are all copied from one another, and 
are, for the most part, correct, if not inspired. 
The roads are also lined with trees, and are 
leafy and shady in summer. Many of the 
houses have front gardens, kept with care 
and bright with flowers. In the daytime the 
men are all in the City, and the roads are 
full of children and nurse-maids and peram- 
bulators. 

The suburban life of London is a thing of 
the nineteenth century. It has lasted, with 
developments, for a hundred years. But 
changes are beginning; the old form is al- 
ready passing away. When the people lived 
in the City, over their offices and their shops, 
there was no town in the world more social 
and more gregarious. The men had their 
weekly club and their nightly tavern, where 
they sat solemnly and confirmed each other’s 
prejudices—it is the principal use of conver- 
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sation to confirm prejudice. The women had 
their card-parties. For the young folk there 
were the winter Assemblies. The City Com- 
panies dined together frequently and copi- 
ously. There were pleasure-gardens all round 
London, such as Vauxhall, Ranelagh, Mary- 
lebone, or the Mermaid Gardens. The parish 
church, or the chapel, was a social center. 
The daily work—the business done on 
’*Change, the business done in the counting- 
house, the business done in the shop—was 
part of the family life. From the counting- 
house the merchant and his clerks went 
home—perhaps to another part of the house 
—to dinner with wife and children. 
Everybody began to leave the City, which 
took over all the private houses and con- 
verted them into offices and chambers. The 
immediate effect was the destruction of the 
social life. The old inhabitants of the City 
parish were scattered and dispersed. The 
clubs, the card-parties, the Assembly, the 
evenings at the pleasure-gardens, all van- 
ished. The family was dissociated from the 
business. The City man’s life was cut in 
two, one half being given to his office in the 
City, the other half, containing four or five 
waking hours, was given to his house and 
his children. He took breakfast at eight; he 
went off after breakfast, catching an early om- 
nibus or a train; he returned at six or seven; 
he dined; he sat for an hour or two; he went 
to bed. No life could be duller. Of social! 
intercourse the suburban resident had little 
or none. Visiting was limited. At rare in- 
tervals there were evenings with a “little 
music.” Dances were few and far between. 
The old circles were broken up and no new 
ones formed. The occupation and socia! 
position of neighbors were not known to on: 
another. For amusements the girls had 
the aforesaid “little music.” The sons, whe: 
ever they could, ran up to town and got int: 
mischief, and the pére de famille, not know 
ing or suspecting the narrow dullness « 
his life, solemnly sat after dinner with « 
book in his hand, and went to bed at te: 
The theaters were not accessible; there were 
no evening entertainments, no improving 
lectures even, no concerts, no talk of amuse- 
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ments. As for the theater, even if one could for the purpose of describing the dull vacuity 
get there, it was considered not proper for of this life that I include these places in my 
young ladies and dangerous for young men. papers on East London. At the same time 
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“A LITTLE WORK, A LITTLE MUSIC, A LITTLE READING, AND A LITTLE ENNUI.” 


Such has been the suburban life during the it is a side of London life that should be 
greater part of the nineteenth century. Such remembered. New forces are working out 
has been the life led in the respectably mo- great changes in the suburban life. The 
notonous suburbs of East London. It isnot young people demand more amusement; the 
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theater of the West End is accessible; new them. Above all, there is the new education 
theaters are actually springing up in every for the new woman, and the new woman 
suburb; there are concerts, and there is a_ will no longer sit at home night after night 
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growing taste for music; there are art witha little work, alittle music, a little read 
schools; there are volunteer corps; there are ing, and a little ennui. All these thing 
halls used for dances; there are late and fast bring people together and tend to renew, ! 
trains connecting the suburb with every part different fashion, the social life of a hundré 
of the town; there are bicycles, and the roads years ago. 

are dotted everywhere with those who ride _If this were all, we might pass on, having 
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noted the points. But it is not all. The 
suburbs of London, and especially the older 
suburbs, which are those under considera- 
tion, are full of historical associations of 
every kind. For our purposes we may divide 
them into two kinds: those of interest to 
all who belong to our race and cling to our 
history, and those which interest only those 
on the English side of the Atlantic. In this 
place we may neglect the latter. The former, 
it will be seen, are connected with the his- 
tory of nonconformity, and with persons 
listinguished in literature, art, science, poli- 
tics, and even eccentricity. We have even 
our villains. 

This group of suburbs lies on the edge, 
:0 to speak, of East London. They overlook 
the valley of the river Lea. Their roads and 

ouses come to an end where the ground 
slopes into the broad marshland of that 
valley. Standing on the edge, one looks 
‘cross the shallow vale to the green slopes 
and the low, wooded hills of Essex. When 
the season is summer and the sky is clear, 
it is a lovely view, with the river cut up in 
canals and artificial channels, winding about 
among mills and rustic bridges and raised 
causeways. Good old Dr. Isaac Watts, the 


writer of hymns, who lived close beside such 
a view and prospect as this, across the valley 
of the Lea, certainly had it in mind when he 
wrote the lines: 


Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green; 

So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between. 


When the season is winter and the skies 
are gray, the scene is less enchanting; for 
then a white mist lies over the land, and 
hides stream and rustic hedge and hills be- 
yond. Jordan has to be taken in faith, and 
the “living green” is invisible. 

I have said that the population of these 
suburbs is now very great. It amounts to 
nearly three hundred thousand, which is that 
of a considerable town. The increase has 
been rapid. The population has, in fact, been 
doubled in less than thirty years. The same 
fact is remarkable in all the London suburbs. 
They have become great cities as regards 
numbers. In consequence, they have devel- 
oped centers of distribution, markets, banks, 
and business of all kinds of their own, so 
that every one has become virtually a sep- 
arate town. By a new act of Parliament 
every one has been presented with a mayor 
and a municipality of its own—a doubtful 
blessing, which ratepayers have received 
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with scant welcome. It will be only a sham 
municipality. The control of the police, of 
the fire brigade, of the water, of the light- 
ing, of the communications by tram and 
train and omnibus, of the telegraph, postal, 
and telephone services, of the sewage, will 
remain, as before, under the administration 
of a central authority. The local press will 
also remain as it is, a feeble thing. The true 
press will be, for all these new towns, that 
of London. Fleet street will continue to 
be the center of the newspaper press of 
the metropolis. 

The kind of history which does not inter- 
est the general American reader may be indi- 
cated in a few lines by taking the case of 
Hackney. The manor, when there was no- 
thing here but a rural village, belonged to 
the Knights Templars. There was probably 
a church here before their Lordships began. 
Until the year 1825 a house not far from the 
church still stood, which was traditionally 
the Templars’ House. It might have been 
built upon the site of the Templars’ House, 
but was itself Elizabethan. On the suppres- 
sion of the Templars, the manor of Hackney 
was given to the Knights Hospitalers, their 
rivals. Another house which stood until 
sixty or seventy years ago was the tradi- 
tional house of the Hospitalers. It was 
also the traditional residence of Jane Shore, 
who, like King John, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and Queen Elizabeth, lived everywhere. 
Stow (A.D. 1598) says that her picture was 
preserved in the house. The name of a 
small street, Palace Road, preserves the 
memory., 

In the vast churchyard of Hackney there 
stands alone, its church destroyed, an an- 
cient tower of striking beauty. This is the 
last relic of the Templars and their times. 
But beneath the feet lies the dust of Tem- 
plars and Hospitalers long since passed away 
and forgotten. It is fortunate that when the 
old church was taken down, after the new 
and singularly ugly church had been built in 
another part of the churchyard, they allowed 
this tower to stand. Outside the churchyard 
the tower looks down upon a crowded and 
busy thoroughfare, the center of Hackney. 
Omnibus and tram-cars run up and down the 
street all day long. There is a street mar- 
ket, with stalls and costers’ barrows ranged 
along the pavement. A railway arch spans 
the street, and there is a busy, active stream 
of life from six in the morning till past mid- 
night. Historical associations enter, I fear, 
but little into the mind of the man in the 
street. He has no knowledge or understand- 
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ing of the past; his own life is everything to able tower should be something, if only to 
him. Being the heir of all the ages, he takes remind him that there has been a past. 
his inheritance without question, as if it One who walks about these suburbs comes 
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AN EAST LONDON SUBURB, OVERLOOKING HACKNEY MARSHES. 


grew of its own accord —as if security of life, from time to time upon a street, a place, a 
order, and peace came to mankind like the square, a court, which takes him back two 
sunshine to warm him, and the rain to re- hundred years, away to the beginning 0! 
fresh him. Yet the presence of this vener- the eighteenth century. It may be a single 
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house; it may be the air and atmosphere of 
a whole street. In this respect the East 
London suburb is richer than those of the 
south, which were rural villages until the 
other day. Now, Hackney was a settled 
suburb as early as the seventeenth century. 
There are three of these places which I 
would commend to the visitor for their 
peacefulness and for theirOld-World appear- 
ance. The first is a wide and open place, 
not a thoroughfare for vehicles, which may 
\e approached from a corner of Hackney 
churchyard. It consists of a row of eigh- 
teenth-century houses on the south and a 
later row on the north side. There is no- 
thing remarkable about the place except its 
quiet and a certain dignity. You may fre- 
quently find such places adjoining old 
churches. It is as if the calm of the church 
ind the tranquillity of the churchyard over- 
flowed into one, at least, of the streets beside 
it. The clergy should have lived here. We 
look up and down; we expect to see a portly 
divine, in black silk cassock, silk gown, white 
Geneva bands, and full wig, step out into 
the street and magisterially bend his steps 
toward the church. 

The second place is also on the east of 
Hackney church, beyond the first. It is a 
long and narrow winding street called mag- 
nificently the High street, Homerton. It 
contains two or three great houses and many 
small ones, mostly old. It is a quiet street re- 
mote from the ways of man. It might be a 
street of some decayed old town suchas Kings 
Lynn or Sandwich. There are no children 
playing in the road or on the door-steps. 
Half-way down the street stands a church 
the aspect of which proclaims it frankly and 
openly as belonging to the reign of the great 
George, first of the name. It was at first a 
place of worship simply, without special 
dedication to any religious body. Sometimes 
it was a chapel of ease to the parish church. 
Sometimes it was an independent chapel 
having a service of its own. Thus it has 
stood since the year 1723, testifying to pos- 
sibilities in the way of ugliness which are 
almost inconceivable. But it somehow fits 
in with the rest of the street; houses and 
church and all should be preserved among 
thenational monumentsasa historic survival. 

The third place to which I would direct 
the visitor is a street on the western side of 
Stoke Newington Road. It is the oldest 
street in the road. On a map of 1834 it is 
the only street. It is called Church street. 


After a short stretch of meanness and little - 


shops the street suddenly becomes beautiful 
Vou. LXI.—26. 
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with quaint red brick houses behind gardens 
and covered with creepers— houses on which 
it is a delight to gaze. They terminate in a 
couple of churches, one on each side of the 
road. But on the south side is a new and 
very handsome church, perhaps the finest 
of the new churches, with a spire of graceful 
and light design. On the north side is the 
old church, a much smaller building. It has 
been repaired, enlarged, repaired again. 
There is perpendicular work in it, and deco- 
rated work. There is also nondescript work; 
but the result is a venerable and beautiful 
monument. They did well to keep it stand- 
ing. If it came to a choice between this old 
church and the new and magnificent church 
opposite I know which I should prefer. Out- 
side, the tombs lie clustered round the an- 
cient walls; trees overhang the graves; the 
spire, humble beside its neighbor, looks up 
to heaven; the sun-dial hangs upon the south 
wall, with the date 1563, and the legend, “ Ab 
alto” (“From above”). 

I have spoken of the connection of this 
part of London with nonconformity. The 
nonconformist cause was, in the seventeenth 
century, very strong in London, and espe- 
cially among the more wealthy London mer- 
chants. The village of Hackney and other 
places in the neighborhood were conve- 
niently near London for country houses. 
After the Restoration, these merchants 
could live retired and follow the creed of 
their consciences without molestation in 
these retired villages. Thus Owen Rowe, 
citizen and haberdasher of London, colonel 
of the Green Regiment for the Parliament, 
one of the stanchest Puritans of the time, 
and one of the regicides who signed King 
Charles’s execution, was connected with 
Hackney by residence and by burial. At 
the Restoration he surrendered and was sen- 
tenced to execution, but was allowed to end 
his days in the Tower. Another regicide 
was also sometime resident in this quarter. 
This was John Okey, a very stanch Parlia- 
mentarian, one of the “Root-and-Branch 
men.” He was of humble origin, beginning 
as a drayman, and had no education to speak 
of, but he became a good cavalry officer. On 
the Restoration he fled to Germany, but ven- 
turing into Holland, was arrested, with two 
other regicides, by Sir George Downing, the 
English minister, and sent over to England. 
Here the three met with the fate commonly 
allotted to regicides. Okey’s house, called 
Barbers’ Barn, was taken down some years 
ago. 

It was in the village of Hackney that 
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Milton found his second wife, Catharine 
Woodcock, daughter of Captain Woodcock. 
He married her on November 12, 1656, and 
she died on October 17 the year following. 


DRAWN By 


THE STREET AND OLD CHURCH TOWER, HACKNEY. 
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In Church street, Stoke Newington, there 
is a certain Fleetwood street. This street 
covers the site of an old Elizabethan house 
which was once the residence of Colonel 
Fleetwood, Oliver Cromwell’s son-in-law. 
His second wife, Bridget Cromwell, how- 
ever, did not live here; Fleetwood got it 
after her death, with his third wife, Lady 
Hartopp. He was left unmolested on the 
Restoration, and died in this house in 1692. 
He was buried in the nonconformist ceme- 
tery of Bunhill Fields. 

I have already mentioned Isaac Watts as 
a resident in this part of London. He was 
born at Southampton in 1674. At the age 
of sixteen he was placed under the care 
of the Rev. Thomas Rowe of London, and 
chose the calling of a nonconformist minis- 
ter. For five years he was tutor in the family 
of Sir John Hartopp, Colonel Fleetwood’s 
stepson, at Stoke Newington. He there be- 
came acquainted with Sir Thomas Abney, 
whilom lord mayor of London. He preached 
for ten years in London under the Rev. Dr. 
Chauncy. Then an attack of fever pros- 
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trated him, and he was obliged to give up 
preaching. He was invited by Sir Thomas 
Abney to his house at Theobalds, where he 
stayed till Sir Thomas’s death. He then re- 
moved with Lady Abney to her house at 
Stoke Newington, where he died in 1748. He 
was a painter as well as a poet, and until the 
house was pulled down certain paintings on 
the walls were shown as his. 

A more sturdy and combative noncon- 
formist was Daniel Defoe. The site of his 
house survives in a small street named after 
him, and part of his garden wall still stands 
at the back of the houses on the west side. 
He was born at Cripplegate, just outside the 
walls of London. He was sent to school at 
Newington Green. The school was kept by 
one Marton, and among the school-fellows 
was Samuel Wesley, father of John and 
Charles. He came to live in Stoke Newing- 
ton early in the eighteenth century. It was 
here that he wrote “Robinson Crusoe ” and 
his novels. 

Matthew Henry, the commentator, lived 
at Hackney for some time. Among noncon- 
formists we must not forget Mrs. Barbauld. 
Her husband, Rougemont Barbauld, of 
French descent, was Unitarian minister on 


Stoke Newington Green. Unfortunately, his 
mental powers declined, and in a fit of insan- 
ity he threw himself, or fell, into the New 
River. The Barbaulds lived at what is now 


No. 115. It is a solid and substantial house, 
with shops recently added to the front. On 
the death of her husband Mrs. Barbauld 
removed to No. 106, opposite the residence 
of her brother, Dr. Aikin. Here she died. 
She is buried in the churchyard of the old 
church. Her memory should remain green, if 
only for one little scrap in which for once 
she is inspired and speaks, as a poet should, 
out of the fullness of heart common to all 
humanity: 


Life! we ’ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 
’T is hard to part when friends are dear, — 
Perhaps ’t will cost a sigh, a tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not “Good night,” but in some brighter clim: 
Bid me “Good morning.” 


At No. 170 Church street lived Isaac D’Is- 
raeli, author of the “Curiosities of Litera- 
ture ” and the “Quarrels and Calamities 0! 
Authors.” It is a beautiful old house of red 
brick, covered with creepers. A garden lies 
in front. It is a two-storied house, with five 
windows above and two on each side of the 
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door below. This estimable and venerable 
writer died in 1848. His son Benjamin, after- 
ward Lord Beaconsfield, born in 1804, lived 
here as a boy, and was educated in a private 
school in the neighborhood. He was articled 
to a lawyer. He belonged, therefore, essen- 
tially to a middle-class family. He was not 
wealthy by birth, but he was not poor. He 
had the advantage, or the reverse, as one 
regards it, of being a Jew by descent and a 
Christian by education— perhaps by convic- 
tion. To the former fact he owed many of 
his intellectual qualities; to the latter, the 
power of rising, which, to a Jew in his gen- 
ration, would have been far more difficult, 
if not impossible for him. No nonconformist 
f any kind has ever been prime minister 
or leader of the House of Commons and his 
party. 

The philanthropist John Howard was also 
a native of Hackney. At one time he lodged 
at No. 165, the house next to that of Isaac 
D'Israeli. He belonged, like so many others 
of the place, to the nonconformists. His 
father was an upholsterer in the City,and he 
himself was at first bound apprentice to a 
wholesale grocer. He was, however, unfitted 
for thatkind of work, and as soon as he could 
he bought himself out. This is not the place 
to enlarge upon the work accomplished by 
this extraordinary man. 
After being a prisoner of 
war in France he became 
wholly possessed with one 
resolution, to reform the 
management of prisons. 
How he traveled through 
Great Britain first and the 
Continent afterward, how 
he published reports which 
revealed the plague-spots 
called prisons all over Eu- 
rope, is matter of history. 

Everybody formerly 
used to read “Sandford 
and Merton.” The author 
of this popular book, Mr. 
Thomas Day, belongs to 
this quarter, Stoke New- 
ington (Nos. 109 and 111 
Church street), by resi- 
dence. 

It will be seen, there- 
fore, that my group of 
suburbs has some claim to the attention of 
readers for its associations. I have pur- 
posely omitted the names of certain noble 
lords who have from time to time occupied 
houses here. Church street, Stoke Newing- 





ton, however, should be held sacred by 
Americans as connected with their erratic 
genius, Edgar Allan Poe. It was at a house 
in this street that he was sent to school when 
he was brought over by the Allans as a 
child. The house no longer stands. It was 
at the southwest corner of Edward’s Lane, 
which runs out of Church street. Let us 
hope that the subsequent eccentricities of 
this unfortunate poet were not due to the 
staid and sober influences of Stoke New- 
ington. 

One more note to connect suburban East 
London with America. In the year 1709 a 
great number of refugees— Palatines, Swa- 
bians, and others—came over to England, 
being driven out of their own country by the 
desolation of war. There were between six 
and seven thousand of them, all, or nearly 
all, quite destitute. The queen ordered a 
daily allowance of food to be bestowed upon 
these unfortunates, and tents were put up 
for them in various parts round London. The 
parish of Stoke Newington possessed at that 
time a small piece of ground which was lying 
unoccupied. The parishioners undertook to 
build four houses on the field and to receive 
twenty persons from the refugees. Other 
parishes offered to do the same. Finally, 
however, the government disposed of them. 
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The Roman Catholics were sent back to 
their own country; the Protestants were 
settled, some in Ireland and the rest in the 
American colonies. A few went to Carolina. 
The rest, twenty-seven hundred in number, 
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were shipped to New York, where they ar- 
rived in June, 1710. They were allotted ten 
acres of land to each family. Most of them, 
however, for reasons of some dissatisfaction, 
removed to Pennsylvania, where they settled, 
and where their descendants, it is said, still 
preserve the history of their misfortunes and 
their emigration. 

The history of these suburbs is unlike that 
of any other part of London. From the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century until far in 
the nineteenth they were rural retreats, a 
few housesclustered about a church; a meet- 
ing-house here and there; the residents 
either grave and serious nonconformist di- 
vines, or grave and serious merchants of the 
City, mostly inclined to nonconformity. As 
recently as the Thirties they retained their 
character. The map of 1834 shows fields and 
pastures and gardens where there is now a 
waste of brick and mortar. The little stream 
known as Hackney Brook meandered pleas- 
antly through these fields. Stoke Newing- 
ton, though it could boast so many distin- 
guished natives and residents, consisted 
entirely of one street, mostly with houses 
on one side, and a church. 

There was thus an air of seriousness, of 
dignity, and of responsibility lingering among 
these leafy gardens and stately houses. The 
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place is now entirely built upon. A few of 
the old houses remain, but not many; and 
the old atmosphere survives only in such 
places as those I have indicated, such as 
Sutton Place, High street, Homerton, and 


Church street, Stoke Newington. And I 
fear that to the visitor to whom these asso- 
ciations are not familiar there is no dignity 
about these streets other than is conferred 


by the surviving mansions of Charles II or 
the first George. Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Sir Thomas More belong to American as well 
as to English history, both because they pre- 
cede the colonial time, and the former be- 
cause he foresaw the boundless possibilities 
of America and attempted to found a colony 
there. Tradition—a vague tradition only— 
assigns to Sir Walter a residence at Hack- 
ney. History points with certainty to Sir 
Thomas More’s connection with the place. 
His daughter Cecilia married one George 
Heron, son of Sir Thomas Heron, master of 
the jewel-house to Henry VIII. The family 
house was a mansion, long since pulled down, 
on Shacklewell Green, and here Sir Thomas 
must have come with his daughter. 

All Americans who visit London go to see 
the Charter House. It is one of the really 
ancient and beautiful things left standing. 
One can make out the disposition of the 
buildings, the cloisters, refectory, chapel, 
and cells of the Carthusian monks. One 
can also study the more recent buildings 
which converted this monastery into an 
almshouse and a school. This transforma- 
tion was effected by Thomas Sutton. 

He was the son of a country gentleman. 
He filled many offices during a long life of 
over eighty years. He was master of the 
ordnance to Queen Elizabeth. He became, 
at the age of fifty, a citizen of London, join- 
ing the Girdlers’ Company, and married the 
widow of one John Dudley, lord of the manor 
of Stoke Newington. On her death he re- 
moved to Hackney, living in a great house 
which is standing at the present day. It is a 
house with a center and two wings. For- 
merly there was a large garden behind it. 
He died in 1614, only a few weeks after sign- 
ing deeds by which he endowed Charter 
House with his estates for the maintenance 
of eighty almsmen and a school of boys. The 
foundation still exists. They have fool- 
ishly removed the school, but the almsmen 
remain, though reduced in numbers. My 
readers will remember that Colonel New- 
come became one of them. 

Enough of great men. I could discours« 
on princesses and on countesses and noble 
lords, but I refrain. 

Let us speak of the smaller folk who have 
distinguished themselves. It is given to few 
to earn distinction by ways petty and mean 
and miserable, or bold and villainous. These 
suburbs can point to one or two admirable 
specimens. 

Perhaps the most illustrious of the for- 
mer was the Hermit. His name was Lucas; 
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he belonged to a West Indian family; he be- 
came a man of Hackney only when he was 
buried in the churchyard. His house was 
about thirty miles north of London. On the 
death of his mother he became suddenly 
morose. He shut himself up alone in the 
house; he refused all society; he barricaded 
his rooms with timber, and lived by himself 
in the kitchen, where he 

kept a fire burning night 

and day; wrapped himself 

in a blanket, slept upon 

a bed of cinders, and 

neither washed nor cut his 

hair nor shaved, but re- 

mained in this neglected 

condition for twenty-five 

years, when he died. He 

lived on bread, milk, and 

eggs which were brought 

to him fresh every day. 

He was an object of great 

curiosity; people came 

from all parts to gaze upon 

the Hermit. He seemed 

proud of his notoriety, and 

conversed courteously with 

every one. He was found 

one morning, after twenty- 

five years’ seclusion, in a 

fit, and was removed to a neighboring farm- 
house, but died the next day. 

We may revive the memory of John Ward, 
formerly of Hackney, as a specimen of the 
bold and villainous resident. 

His career was checkered with shades of 
dark, very dark, and black. He began life in 
some small manufactory. He wriggled up 
and became a member of Parliament. He 
was prosecuted for forgery, pilloried, impris- 
oned, and expelled from the House of Com- 
mons. He was also prosecuted by the South 
Sea Company for feloniously concealing the 
sum of fifty thousand pounds. He suffered 
imprisonment for this crime. He is held up 
to execration by Pope: , 


No grace of Heaven . . . 
Given to the fool, the mad, the vain, the evil, 
To Ward, to Waters, Chartres and the Devil. 


The man would seem to have had some men- 
tal twist—no one in his sober senses could 
have written a prayer such as the following. 
I give an extract only, which was found 
among his papers: 

_ O Lord, thou knowest that I have some estates 
in the City of London, and likewise that I have 
lately purchased an estate in fee simple in the 
county of Essex. I beseech thee to preserve the 
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two counties of Middlesex and Essex from fire 
and catastrophe; and as I have a mortgage in 
Hertfordshire, I beg of thee likewise to have an 
eye of compassion on that county; and for the 
rest of the counties, thou mayest deal with them 
as thou art pleased. 


There is a sincere and earnest Christian 
for you! 
RANE a 
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DRAWN BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 


THE OLD CHURCH, STOKE NEWINGTON. 


Two more villains and we make an end. 
The first of them was the bold Dick Turpin. 
Have the achievements of Dick Turpin 
crossed the ocean? Surely in the pages of 
the “Pickwick Papers,” where Sam Weller 
sings part of a song written in praise of the 
highwayman. The verses are generally be- 
lieved to be by Charles Dickens himself, but 
that isnot so. They are by James or Horace 
Smith, or both, the authors of the “ Rejected 
Addresses,” and are the two opening stanzas 
of along poem. Dick Turpin lived for a time 
at a house in Hackney Marsh, near a tavern 
and a cockpit, and_passed for a sporting 
gentleman free with his money. Few high- 
waymen were so successful as the gallant 
rider of Black Bess, and very, very few ar- 
rived, as he did, at the age of thirty-four 
before undertaking that drive to Tyburn 
Tree which was the concluding act in the 
profession. Indeed, the grand climacteric 
for a highwayman seems to have been 
twenty-four. 

The other villain for whom Hackney 
blushes was a native of Homerton. This 
was none other than the famous “Jack the 
Painter,” who formed the bold design of 
setting fire to all the dockyards in the coun- 
try. The story of his attempt in Portsmouth 
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dockyard and of his failure and trial forms 
one of the most singular chapters in the 
criminal history of the last century. He was 
executed in 1776, and his body hung in chains 
on the shore near Portsmouth for a great 
many years. I have myself conversed with 
old men who could remember the gibbet of 
Jack the Painter. 


“THE SUBMERGED.” 


“THE submerged,” as it is the fashion to call 
them, do not belong exclusively to East 
London. They are found everywhere. In the 
aristocratic quarters, almost within sight of 
the stately mansions and the lordly squares, 
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grudgingly by long-suffering relatives. 
They have sunk to their present level by 
many roads. Drink, crime, incompetence, 
the loss of one situation after another, the 
loss of character, sickness, the loss of skill, 
and habitual ill health—all these are con- 
tributory causes. But the most common 
cause is the loss of character. It is a terrible 
thing in any country for a young man to lose 
his character. It is most terrible, it is fatal, 
in those countries where there is always a 
redundant population, and work cannot al- 
ways be found even for honest men. For 
such there is only one chance—a new coun- 
try, perhaps a new name. 


DRAWN BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 


A STREET IN STOKE NEWINGTON. 


there are courts and lanes in which these 
people find a refuge. Where they can find a 
bench oragarden seat, asin St. James’s Park, 
they sleep in the summer; where they can 
huddle together out of the wind and rain, in 
a dry arch on the Thames Embankment, they 
sleep all the year round. You will find them 
on door-steps; you will find them crouching 
over the fire that the watchman of some 
road-work keeps up all the night through. 
They do not give trouble, as a rule; they are 
inoffensive, because one of the reasons why 
they have gone under is their lack of spirit 
-and enterprise. In the day you may meet 
them everywhere. They slouch along Pic- 
cadilly beside the millionaire; they prowl 
along the shops in the poorer parts, gazing 
hungrily and hopelessly at the windows. 
The “note” of the submerged is helpless- 
ness and hopelessness. They no longer try. 
No one knows or can guess how they live. 
Many among them, I believe, are supported 


The ranks of the submerged are largely 
filled up by men who were born in the easy 
class, even in the class of gentlefolk. There 
is a certain cheap lodging-house which is 
every night filled with hundreds, most of 
whom, it is reported, have once been gentle- 
men. They are broken down, and many of 
them are on their way to join the submerged. 
This lodging-house, for them, is a sort of 
half-way house. They have left society far 
behind them. They can never go back to 
respectability; but if they work they can 
still make a shift to live. They are as yet 
above the waters which threaten to close 
over them. 

The submerged are not habitual criminals, 
though the conscience may be, with many, 
dark and murky. The common rogue is gen- 
erally brazen and braggart, while the sub- 
merged are timid and ashamed. As a rule, 
they have no general occupation. A few 
among them make a precarious living by 
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picking up scraps from the streets for the 
papers. I knew a man once who lifted him- 
self out of the submerged ranks by handing 
in a piece of “copy” so well done that he 
was invited to bring more, and so rose. No- 
body, I believe, inquired into his antecedents 
or his history. But such cases are rare. 
Writing “flimsy” demands an activity of 
mind and body, an exercise of will-power, 
which is quite beyond the average of the 
submerged. What work they attempt must 
be such as requires no effort of the brain 
and little of the body. They become sand- 
wich-men. They walk between the boards all 
day long for a shilling. It is work which 
makes no demand upon them. They slowly 
and mechanically plod along, each following 
the man before him. If you watch the sand- 
wich-man you may observe that he looks 
neither to the right nor to the left. His 
face expresses no emotion of any kind; he 
feels no interest in anything. He is like the 
hermit, or the recluse, or the anchoret —in- 
clusus. He is dead to the world: a man 
without friends, without money, without 
hope, without resources, without the power 
of work, without strength of mind to resolve, 
without will to urge him and to sustain him 
or to lead him out, has no further concern 
with the world. It is a moving panorama, a 
series of pictures on which he looks without 
interest; his own figure, which ought to be 
there, is not there. Newsboys shout their 
evening papers; the shops light up their 
wares till the whole street is a fairyland of 
treasures; the well-dressed people pass him 
in long procession; the carriages go up and 
down the road. To all the life around him, to 
all the sights around him, to the meaning of 
the show, and to the dance of life and death 
that fills the street, the sandwich-man is 
indifferent. He has no ambition; he has no 
future to hope for, no past that he cares to 
remember; he lives only for the day. Even- 
ing gives him his shilling. Twopence will give 
him warmth, light, the sense of companion- 
ship, and a bed. On the remaining tenpence 
he must find food, drink, tobacco, and some 
way of making his boots water-tight. 

Sometimes he sells things in the streets. 
They must be things that are sold for a 
penny: his wares never rise beyond a penny. 
They are cigar-lights, boot-laces, bone studs, 
“notions,” and novelties—always novelties. 
Iam told, however, that the successful penny 
merchant belongs to a rank above that of 
the submerged. He must, because he has 
to push his wares, to be active, to be im- 
portunate, to bawl. 


Sometimes he tries to sell papers; but he 
has for a rival the street boy, who has ten 
times his power of push. He would set upa 
“pitch ” if he dare, but all the likely ones are 
already seized. The attempt to sell papers 
is generally another failure. 

He seldom begs. If you offer him money 
his fingers close on the coin, but he does not 
thank you, like the professional, with effusive 
prayers and praise. He turns away in silence. 

There are paupers in the City—a great 
many paupers. It cannot bea pleasant thing 
to be a pauper. There are casual laborers, 
“ Hooligans,” and sons of thestreet, who have 
already been noticed in these papers. It can- 
not be considered a desirable thing to be one 
of that class; but by far the most noticeable 
in this hive of wretchedness are the sub- 
merged. 

I have said that many of them are gentle- 
men by birth. Some months ago I saw 
standing on Oxford street a man attired in 
really picturesque rags and tatters. His 
clothes hung from his shoulders by sheer 
force of habit, for there was nothing, ap- 
parently, to keep them there. He had no 
hat; his shoes were in the last stage of decay, 
the uppers parting from the soles; it was 
thus obvious that he had no socks; it was 
also possible to guess that he had no shirt. 
The man was not begging; he was wandering 
aimlessly; he had nothing to do: no one would 
employ such a scarecrow. Probably he was 
reduced to that stage of mental coma when 
he wanted nothing except to get warm and 
to eat. As I passed he stopped and looked in 
at a china- and glass-shop—a very attractive 
shop, “dressed” with a dining-table laid for 
dinner. Everything was there: silver, glasses 
of all kinds, knives, costly plates of a new 
design, flowers, snowy napery, and here and 
there the little lamps that are called fairy 
lights. Ispoke tothe man. “Do you remem- 
ber”—pointing to the fairy lights—“ when 
those things first came in?” He replied, as 
if it was the most natural turn that the con- 
versation should take, “Oh, yes; it was 
about eight years ago.” His face, you see, 
proclaimed his origin; it was the face of one 
delicately born and bred, yet, as one remem- 
bered afterward, a weak face, a yielding 
face. It was because his face disclosed these 
facts that I was prompted to put the ques- 
tion, which was a kind of touchstone. I 
would have followed it up by inquiring 
further into the cause of his melancholy 
condition, when he had the presence of mind 
to borrow half a crown. He made no favor 
of it; he simply said that, as I could see, he 
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was down on his luck. If I would lend him 
half a crown, on the following Monday at 
ten-thirty precisely he would meet me in 
the same place and repay it. “Thanks very 
much,” he said airily, and walked away with 
some show of the old form. 
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I kept that appointment, but he did not. 

Of course all are not gentlemen by birth. 
Many have begun life as clerks in merchants’ 
houses. Now, there are many dangers in the 
way of the small clerk. If he comes up from 
the country he has to live alone in a single 
room or with another small clerk in a single 
room. We allow him the whole evening to 
himself. He cannot sit in his lonely bed- 
room; he is young; he wants companionship, 
he wants amusement. He finds both in the 
music-hall and in the billiard-room. He 
takes to betting, his companions lead him 
into mischief; down he goes. Or it is the 
country lad who comes up in search of work 
and finds it not. He does not know how to 
set about looking for work. He trudges about 
seeking work everywhere. He spends his 
money; he pawns his things; he becomes, at 
last, too dilapidated and wretched for any 
one to employ him. He loses heart; he loses 
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courage; he loses, too often, honesty. And 
so he becomes one of the submerged. 

Or it is the man who has been in prison 
and comes out broken down by the prison 
discipline, weakened physically by the prison 
diet, no longer a man, but a poor machine 
who obeys mechanically, does what he is 
ordered, and has no will or initiative left. I 
do not know much about prisons in other 
countries, but so far as I can judge no system 
has ever been invented which more effec- 
tively crushes the manhood and destroys 
mind and body than the English system. 

It is one of the saddest of all sights to 
witness the reception of a discharged pris- 
oner at one of the Salvation Army refuges. 
He is brought in dazed and pale. He is wel- 
comed with a friendliness which is like a 
foreign language to him. He is invited to 
sit down and take food; he obeys: he always 
obeys with a shrinking meekness and a read- 
iness which are truly terrible. But he pushes 
the plate away; it is solid food; he cannot 
take it; he has grown accustomed to gruel. 
He can neither eat, nor can he talk, nor can 
he think; he cannot respond to kindness; he 
cannot understand friendliness: he is broken 
physically and mentally. The man in him has 
to be restored, if that is possible. I shall 
speak again about the helping hand of the 
Salvation Army. It rescues some, it fails 
with some, it cannot reach all. 

The submerged, being such as they are, - 
so born, so brought up, so fallen, —do not sink 
to the unspeakable depths which are found 
in every great city. Physicians of hospitals, 
missionaries, the clergy, pressmen, whisper 
things unspeakable, but not concerning the 
poor and miserable submerged. 

I have said that of all classes in the City 
they are the most miserable, with the crown- 
ing misery of remembering days of innocence 
and self-respect. And they are in other re- 
spects the most worthy of pity because their 
case is so hopeless. As for their end, it is 
the workhouse, infirmary, or the hospital, or 
the prison where pneumonia seizes on the 
debilitated frame, and presently the nurse 
covers the face, and the cot is wheeled out 
of the ward, and the man, in the memory 0 
the world, is as though he had never been. 
save, perhaps, with some tender heart whic! 
cherishes the memory of a gallant boy and 
prays continually, knowing not whether h« 
lives or whether he is dead, for his repen- 
tance and for the restitution of his honor in 
the land where he will be permitted even t: 
forgive himself. 
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CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE (1794-1859). 


BY JOHN C. 


ESLIE, both as a painter and as a writer 
4 about painters, is entitled to honorable 
iention in any history of English art. He 
as not exactly a “ gold-medal” man, but he 
ad his place, was a recognized member of 
ie Academy group, and the social and ar- 
istic life he led was interesting. His pa- 
ents were Americans who, at the time of his 
irth, were living in London. When the boy 
vas five the family had returned to Phila- 
lelphia to live, and Leslie’s precocity imme- 
liately began to “astonish the natives.” He 
vas fond of drawing, but his father died poor, 
and Leslie, instead of going to a drawing 
academy, was apprenticed to a publishing 
firm. While an apprentice he made from 
memory a portrait of Cooper, the actor, 
which attracted the attention of one of the 


firm, who took it to the Exchange Coffee 


House for exhibition. A subscription was 
raised, and Leslie was sent to Londontostudy. 
He had had some lessons from Sully, and in 
London his townsman Benjamin West gained 
him special privileges. He studied at the 
Royal Academy, received instruction from 
West and Allston, pondered over the Elgin 
Marbles with Morse, the painter and inventor, 
and dined with Irving, Coleridge, and Con- 
stable. With such associates he naturally 
aspired to the historical canvas, and exhib- 
ited at the Academy, in 1813, “ Timon,” after- 
ward called “ Murder ”—a man coming from 
a cave at midnight holding a drawn sword in 
one hand and his breath with the other. It 
was notasuccess. The “ Death of Rutland,” 
for which young Landseer served as model, 
was better; but nothing that Leslie did at this 
time was of serious importance. In 1817 he 
was in Paris with Allston and Collins, paint- 
ing portraits of Americans. The next year 
he scored his first success and showed his 
true vocation in “Sir Roger de Coverley 
Going to Church.” In 1821 he painted “ May- 
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day Revels in the Time of Queen Elizabeth,” 
which greatly pleased Scott. He afterward 
visited Abbotsford, painted Sir Walter’s por- 
trait, and made illustrations for the Waverley 
Novels. He had already done one of a series 
of Sancho Panza pictures, and in 1826 he was 
made an R. A. His diploma picture was the 
beautiful “Queen Catharine of Aragon, and 
her Maid,” which Mr. Cole has engraved. 
Some celebrated pictures, such as “Uncle 
Toby and the Widow Wadman,”“ The Dinner 
at Mrs. Page’s House,” and “ The Taming of 
the Shrew,” followed in short order. Leslie 
came to America in 1833 to teach drawing at 
the West Point Military Academy, but he 
gave it up in six months and returned to Eng- 
land. In 1845 he wrote the “ Memoirs of John 
Constable,” and became professor of painting 
in the Royal Academy. His lectures at the 
Academy were published as the “ Handbook 
for Young Painters.” Hislatest pictures were 
“Hotspur and Lady Percy,” and “Jeanie 
Deans.” He had writtena “ Life of Reynolds,” 
and “ Autobiographical Recollections,” which 
after hisdeath were completed by Tom Taylor. 

Thirty of his works were exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1870. He was not a pro- 
lific painter, and contented himself with 
many replicas of such favorite works as the 
Sancho Panza and the Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley series. He had illustrated Addison, 
Sterne, Cervantes, Shakspere, and Milton 
with good taste, and all his works showed that 
he was a painter of considerable skill. His 
drawing was decent and his color very ac- 
ceptable. He had considerable humor and 
a large fund of common sense to draw from, 
and it is not surprising that in England he 
was a popular painter. He was not what 
one would call a great artist. England, like 
every other country, has produced its groups 
of small painters, and Leslie is not improp- 
erly classed among them. 





A HIRED GIRL. 


BY EDWIN ASA DIX, 
Author of “Deacon Bradbury.” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY. 





RS. LIGE PRINGLE felt 
1} increasingly the need of a 
hired girl. She was a wiry, 
active little old lady, with 
yr i} soft, shiny, grayish hair, and 
- with lustrous black eyes 
gleaming out from a not uncomely face. 
Her disposition was to work, and she always 
had worked. Her husband on the farm and 
she -in the house had together valiantly 
fought the battle of life, and with equal 
effort. Now, however, she was older than 
she once was; and the housework did not 
seem to lessen as she grew less equal to it. 
Seth, their grown son, seeing little ahead 
for him in a farming career in Felton in his 
father’s footsteps, and led also by other rea- 
sons, had left home, and secured a position 
in a factory in Halstead, a larger town in a 
neighboring county. That was a year ago; 
but his departure did not seem to make poor 
Mrs. Lige’s household burden much less. 
There were still the dishes to wash and the 
bed to make, and the rooms to sweep and 
the bread to bake; and she was a-weary of 
it all. Her husband had years ago taken to 
hiring a man on the farm. This, indeed, had 
been a necessity, as it was too large for the 
owner alone to take care of. He yearly laid 
by a little; but Lige was a trifle close, and 
he had not yet been brought to see the 
necessity for “help” for his wife. 

It was a Tuesday evening in the latter 
half of December. Lige was dozing in his 
chair. Mrs. Pringle had been sewing by the 
large lamp. She used no spectacles, for her 
keen, bright, snapping eyes were as good as 
ever they had been. She sewed rapidly, 
pugnaciously. She was tired and sick of 
moving that needle in and out, and it did 
seem as if the mending grew larger with each 
week’s washing. She had had a good deal to 
do that day, and possibly she was a little 
more tired than usual. And there was still 
the bread to set before she could go to bed. 

She darned away with vicious insurrection 
until the kitchen clock struck nine. As she 
banked the neatly rolled balls of stockings 
side by side into her work-basket, Lige rose. 
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“Well, I ’ll be gittin’ t’ bed,” he sleepily 
said, as he had said at that hour nearly 
every evening for thirty-five years. He put 
a couple of hickory knots into the air-tight 
stove, lighted the candle for himself, and 
then shambled through the door leading into 
the bedroom. 

“T’ll be comin’ along as soon as I git thet 
dough mixed,” said Mrs. Pringle. She rose 
grimly and a little stiffly, and taking the 
lamp, went out into the kitchen. 

“There ’s altogether too many things t’ 
do in life, t? my thinkin’,” she muttered re- 
sentfully as she got out the mixing-bowl. 
“Lige he c’n go off t’ bed, but I’ve got t’ 
set up till everythin’ ’s done.” 

She went into the buttery for the flour 
and yeast and salt and milk. Mrs. Pringle 
always put a little milk in her bread. 

“I don’t see why I sh’d hev t’ do more ’n 
Lige doos,” she went on, with growing re- 
bellion. She brought the things out into the 
kitchen, and then, with a sudden impulse, 
went into the sitting-room and to the door 
of the bedroom. 

“See here, Lige Pringle,” she said with 
sharpness, “ef you won’t git me a hired girl, 
you ’ve jest got t’ set up as late as I hev to. 
You come out, now, an’ help me mix thet 
dough.” 

Lige, who had already accomplished the 
removal of his coat and vest and boots, and 
was pulling off his trousers, straightened 
himself up in mild amazement. 

“Why, Leny!” he said, “I don’ know 
nothin’ ’bout dough. I can’t help ye any.” 

“Yes, y’ kin, too,” she said firmly. “ Any- 
way, y’ ’ve got t’ come out there an’ set wit! 
me.” 

This was a totally novel and unexpected 
demand for the old man, and he did no 
quite know what to make of it. He sat ther: 
on the edge of the bed, blinking stupidly a 
her. 

“Come along,” she said with decisio1 
“You put on them pants ag’in. I ain’t goi 
t’ work alone.” 

“Why, ’course I will ef y’ want I should, 
he said, still a little bewildered. He ros: 
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stiffly and began to pull at his trousers, 
which were only partly off. His wife disap- 
peared into the kitchen, and presently he 
came shuffling after. 

“What d y’ want I sh’d do, Leny?” he 
asked meekly. 

“Set down in thet there cheer,” she re- 
turned with curtness. “There ain’t nothin’ 
y c’n do. I’m th’ only one c’n do it.” 

’ “Then why ’d y’ git me out here?” he 
queried, with natural as- 
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enough, as it was; and to think of having 
to do the work over again completely un- 
strung her. Besides, there was all that 
good material wasted; and flour was high 
now. 

Lige was roused from his uncomfortable 
doze by the rattling fall. 

“What ’s thet?” he inquired. 

“I ’ve upset th’ dough into th’ kindlin’s, 
thet ’s all,” she replied tartly. “It’s sp’iled 





tonishment. 

“’Cause I wanted com- 
pny,” she snapped. “Ef y’ 
d git me a hired girl, Lige 
Pringle, I e’d go t’ bed 
airly, "long o’ you, an’ git 
a good night’s rest.” 

Lige straightened up a 
trifle. This was a sore 
point, with him as with 
her. He had taken his 
position, and meant to 
stand by it. 

“T ain’t goin’ t’ do thet, 
Leny,” he said decidedly. 
“We can’t afford it.” 

“C’n afford it well 


enough, ef y’ wa’n’t so 


plagued obstinate an’ 
near,” she retorted, get- 
ting rapidly on with her 
work. “Well, y’ c’n jest 
set there, then, an’ keep 
me comp’ny, ef y’ won’t do 
anythin’ better. An’ y’’ve 
got to, evry bread even- 
in’ t’ come, too, after this.” 

He patiently blinked, 
and his head drooped, and 
presently the noise made 
by the mixing-bowl as it 
rocked on the deal table 
sounded far away. Mrs. 
Pringle worked steadily 
on. Finally the floury mass 
of light dough was ready 
for the night’s rising. 

She had incautiously 
placed the bowl on the very 
edge of the table. As she 














turned, with one of her 
quick, nervous motions, to 
get a clean cloth to cover 
it, she accidentally hit the bowl, and it top- 
i; over, dough underneath, into the wood- 
OX. 

For a moment Mrs. Pringle lost all speech. 
It was one thing too much. She was tired 
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“*you BETTER COME T’ BED.’” 


An’ I ’m beat out, an’ I ain’t goin’ t’ make 
any more t’-night.” 

His first impulse was of sharp reproof for 
the loss of material. Then he caught sight of 
his wife’s worn face, and his feelings changed. 
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“SHE KEPT HIM STEADILY AT WORK.” 
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“Well, now, never you mind, Leny,” he said 
soothingly, getting up and coming toward 
her. “Wec’n git along till t’-morrowall right; 
an’ I jest would n’t mind ’bout th’ waste. 
Accidents will happen. You come t’ bed.” 

“Ain’t y’ goin’ t’ let me hev a hired girl, 
Lige?” she pleaded. “We’re gittin’ too fur 

n in life t’ work so.” 

“No, I can’t do thet,” he said stubbornly. 
But there ’s plenty o’ time t’-morrow f'r 
e t? ketch up on all this. You better 
‘ome t’ bed.” 

He took the lamp and stood waiting. 
Mrs. Pringle did not resist. She picked up 

tne fallen bowl and grimy dough, put away 
tie other materials, peered about the room 

mm force of habit to see that everything 

is all right, and then wearily followed her 

isband out through the sitting-room into 
ihe bedroom. 

Long after the old farmer was soundly 
asleep and snoring, however, his wife lay on 
lier back, wide awake and with unwinking 

es staring up into the darkness. Her soul 
was in revolt. Perhaps her body was, too. 

ivery bone ached. She was planning a coup. 

“Th’ idee o’ me a-slavin’ away at my age, 
when Lige c’d git me a help jest as well ’s 
not!” she was thinking rebelliously. 

The old man’s long-drawn song of sleep 
sounded monotonously through the room. 

“I’m goin’ t’ do it,” she muttered. “I 
hain’t ever told any lies up t’ now, an’ I 
guess one won’t hurt me, take it all in all.” 

The minutes passed, and still her bright 
eyes were open. 

“-T ain’t as ef ’t was summer, when 
’t would make Lige extry work. Here in 
winter, "bout all he has t’ do is t’ look after 
th’ stock, an’ then jest set’raound. It ’ll do 
him good an’ sarve him right at th’ same 
time. I ’ll git one good rest, anyway.” 

Then little old Mrs. Pringle turned upon 
her side and peacefully fell asleep. Her 
resolution was taken. 

At half-past six next morning as always 
in winter-time (it was much earlier in sum- 
mer), her husband laboriously got himself 
out of bed. Mrs. Pringle was still asleep; at 
least, her eyes were tightly shut. 

“Time t’ git up, Leny,” he said, not un- 
gently. 

Mrs. Pringle opened her eyes and looked 
at him. She was silent a moment. 

“T ain’t goin’ t’ git up t’-day,” she finally 
said, with brevity. 

“Ain’t goin’ t’—ain’t goin’ t’ git up?” he 
repeated, turning in astonishment. “Why, 
what ails ye?” 
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“T ain’t feelin’ jest right. I ’m goin’ t’ 
lay here—f’r three or four days, mebbe.” 

“ Goin’ t’—” Lige paused helplessly. Then 
he began to look anxious. 

“Gracious me, Leny!” he uttered. “What 
is it? Don’t y’ seem t’ know? I'll go git th’ 
doctor right away.” 

“IT don’t want no doctor,” snapped she; 
“an’ I don’t want no neighbors in, fussin’ 
’raound. I'll be all right in a few days, most 
likely. Mebbe it ’s sciaticky.” 

“Got any pain?” 

“N-no,” she admitted reluctantly. 

“Then’t ain’t sciaticky. Lumbago, think?” 

“TI don’ know what it is,” she said im- 
patiently. “I ain’t goin’ t’ git up, thet ’s 
all. You jest git on with y’r dressin’, Lige 
Pringle, an’ don’t stand there wastin’ time 
on questions. You ’ll hev t’ git th’ break- 
fast.” 

“°T ain’t a good sign, not t’ hev any pain.” 

“Well, mebbe I'll hev some by an’ by. 
You quit plaguin’ me.” 

Lige meekly resumed his dressing, still 
overcome by the event. His wife had not 
had a sick day as far back as he could re- 
member. He was greatly disturbed and 
worried. 

“T ’m afeard I don’ know much ’bout git- 
tin’ breakfast, Leny,” he said hesitatingly 
when dressed. “I might git Mrs. Wheeler 
t’ come ’raound.” 

“No, y’ won't, neither. I told ye I ain’t 
goin’ t’ hev any one else botherin’ ’raound. 
Y’ ’ve jest got t’ do what there is y’rself, 
an’ thet ’s all there is to it. Th’ chores e’n 
wait till after breakfast.” 

The old man shuffled out, and she heard 
him freshening up the sitting-room fire, and 
then going into the kitchen, where he kindled 
a fire in the cooking-stove. So far he was 
on familiar ground. Then his steps went 
uncertainly into the buttery. Presently he 
reappeared at the bedroom door. 

“TI can’t seem t’ find out where y’ keep 
things,” he remarked. “What ’ll I git 
t’gether?” 

“Y’ c’n cut bread, can’t ye? Well, there ’s 
enough left over f’r t’-day, ef I did spile thet 
batch. last night. It ’s in th’ second stone 
jar on th’ floor under th’ shelf. It’s gota 
cloth round it. You cut four slices. I ’ll 
take my two toasted. 

“Th’ butter ’s in thet brown stone crock, 
covered over, on th’ shelf,” she went on. 
“We don’t need but a little off ’m it. Then 
there ’s th’ tea: y’ ll find thet in th’ black 
canister—not th’ red one. Put in three 
teaspoonfuls—one f’r each of us, an’ one 
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fr th’ pot. Never mind ’bout bacon or any- 
thin’. Y’ c’n bile an egg or two, ef y’ want 
anythin’ y’rself. Th’ doughnuts ’re in th’ jar 
next t’ th’ bread-jar. An’ don’t frgit t’ fill 
up th’ kittle with water f’r dish-washin’.” 

Mr. Pringle went away again. For a long 
time she could hear him moving around. It 
was all the little lady could do to restrain 
herself from springing up and hastening to 
the scene of operations, but she shut her 
lips firmly and lay still. 

“No, sir,” she said to herself; “I ’m jest 
goin’ t’ git rested f’r once in my life, ef it 
takes a week.” 
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Lige appeared once or twice, secondari!: 
to see how she was feeling, but primar! 
to obtain further instructions. At the er 
of three quarters of an hour he finally e 
tered triumphantly. 

“All done,” he said. “I ‘ll bring in y 
sewin’-table an’ set it right ’longside t 
bed.” 

He did so, and then started for the break 
fast. 

“Don’t frgit th’ table-cloth,” she calle 
after him. “It’s in the dresser drawer.” 

He came back with it. “I’d’most frgot 
ten,” he said. He spread it on the sma.! 
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table, folded double to fit, as she directed. 
Then he brought in the meal. 

Mrs. Pringle was feeling hungry after 
the long delay, but her heart sank as the 
things appeared. The toast had evidently 
dropped off the fork into the coals, and was 
blackened and cindery. The dab of butter 
had been placed awhile on the kitchen table 
near the stove, and was partly melted. The 
tea, as she could tell from the smell (Mrs. 
Pringle was always very particular about 
her tea), had been boiled and steeped into 
a rank decoction very different from the 
fragrant beverage she always prepared. 
There was no milk, as none had been left 
over and Lige had not yet done the milking. 

he invalid made a wry face, but did not 
flinch. 

“Git th’ sugar,” she said briefly. 

The breakfast was despatched. Mrs. 
Pringle ate and drank grimly. She was 
hungry and thirsty, but it was “hard sled- 
ding.” Lige did not seem to notice anything 
amiss in the meal. He was rather proud of 
his handiwork. His two eggs were as hard 
as stones, but he ate them with relish. 

“Don’ know but what I make a pretty 
good cook, mother, after all,” he said. 

His wife grunted, but made no reply. She 
sank back on the pillow. 

“Want I sh’d rub yr back fr ye?” he 
asked vaguely and with a certain troubled 
sympathy. 

“| don’t want any back rubbed. You clear 
them things off, thet ’s all, an’ wash th’ 
dishes b’fore y’ go out t’ th’ barn.” 

There was heard the sound of only one 
breakage during this operation, and it proved 
to be nothing but a cracked saucer which 
had held the dab of butter and which Mrs. 
Pringle did not care about. But it was with 
vast relief that she finally heard her husband 
go out to his chores. 

All the morning Mrs. Pringle resolutely 
“played sick,” and Lige was restless and ill 
at ease. She kept him steadily at work. 
Under her direction he prepared dinner. It 
was rather worse than the breakfast. The 
mashed potatoes were watery and lumpy and 
exceedingly salt. The sweet potatoes, though 
hot, had searcely been boiled. Lige had left 
the cover off the bread-jar and the cloth off 
the loaf in the morning, and the bread was 
stale and dry. The tea, this time, erred on 
the side of weakness. Only the cold lamb 
saved the repast. There was no dessert; 


Lige had not been allowed to venture on- 


that flight. 
“Pretty good meal o’ victuals | 
Vou. LXI.—28, 


all it,” 
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said he, with relish. His chores and un- 
wonted household labors had given him a 
strong and undiscerning appetite. 

Mrs. Pringle said nothing, though she 
groaned inwardly at his fatuity, as well as 
at the prospect of having to eat further 
viands of his preparing. But she had set her 
face to the plow, and would not turn back. 

It would be needlessly harrowing to give 
in detail the incidents of the remainder of 
the day, and of the day following. Mr. 
Pringle continued uncomplainingly in his 
new role, still puzzled over his wife’s mys- 
terious ailment, but debarred by her strict 
injunctions from calling the doctor. As it 
happened, none of the neighbors came in. 
The house was on the edge of the village, 
beyond the Wheelers’, on a rather unfre- 
quented road. 

Mrs. Pringle lay steadfastly in bed, de- 
termined to realize her “rest” to the full. 
On the first evening Mr. Pringle had been 
relentlessly set to bread-making, and the 
extraordinary results of his earnest labors, 
supplemented fortunately by eggs and milk 
and the rest of the cold meat, formed 
their staple food for the next day. The 
bread called for all Mrs. Pringle’s pow- 
ers of digestion and assimilation. It was 
sour, heavy, and lumpy; it was scarcely 
raised; it was burned black on the crust; in 
short, it was everything that bread should 
not be. 

Lige was honestly proud of his handi- 
work, and partook of it heartily. His wife 
ate what she could and said nothing. Her 
outward self was certainly getting rested, 
but it is doubtful as to her inward self. 
Still, she remained determinedly under 
the bedclothes. Her husband was now be- 
ginning to grow seriously concerned about 
her. 

The third day was Friday —sweeping-day. 
Laws do not change in New England houses, 
and Mrs. Pringle made Lige do the sweeping. 
The resultant dust filled every nook and 
cranny of the little home, including the bed- 
room; and the invalid had an anguished 
knowledge in her heart that the last state 
of that house was worse than the first. But 
she would not.move. 

The day had opened cold and threatening. 
Toward noon the wind began to blow, and 
snowflakes were seen skurrying through the 
air. Lige was restless and troubled. He 
worked hard, nevertheless, though the work 
was beginning to pall on him. The storm in- 
creased steadily. About quarter past five 
he went out to the barn for the afternoon’s 
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chores, and soon afterward Mrs. Pringle, from 
her bedroom, heard the kitchen door open. 

“Can I come right in, Mrs. Pringle? I’ve 
brought you some fresh apple-sauce,” called 
a clear, girlish voice, and Effie Leavitt en- 
tered, and made her way to the bedroom. 

“Why, Mrs. Pringle!” she exclaimed in 
dismay. “What ’s the matter?” 

The old lady sat right up in bed. 

“Land, Effie!” she ejaculated. “I never 
was gladder t’ see any one in my life.” 

“But what is it? Are you sick?” 

“No; I ain’t sick a mite. But I got jest 
clean tuckered out, what with all th’ work 
an’ everythin’, an’ I jest said t’ myself thet 
I ’d lay by an’ rest awhile. An’ thet’s what 
I ’ve been doin’ this three days now. But I 
can’t stan’ it any longer.” 

“Three days!” cried pretty Effie, self- 
reproachfully. “Oh, Mrs. Pringle! Why 
did n’t you let me know? I ’d ’ve been glad 
to come in and help you.” 

“D’ y’ s’pose I ’d let any one else come in 
an’ do th’ work f’r me, when I was too lazy 
t’ do it myself?” demanded the old lady, 
with a fine touch of scorn. “Not much, I 
would n’t.” 

“Who did the work?” 

“Lige.” 

“And got the meals?” 

“Lige.” 

“And you were n’t sick at all?” 

“No.” 

Effie gazed at her in amazement. Then 
she sat down on the bed and laughed and 
laughed. 

“Laugh away,” said the ex-invalid, not 
without a broad perception herself of the 
humor of the situation. “It is kind o’ funny, 
I guess. But I ’ve got rested up some, any- 
how.” 

“Oh, dear!” cried Effie, bursting out 
again. She got up and darted out into the 
sitting-room and kitchen. “I want to take 
a look round and see how Mr. Pringle’s left 
things,” she explained over her shoulder as 
she went out. When she came back, her 
merriment had, if anything, increased. 

“Oh, you poor, dear Aunt Leny!” she 
cried. Effie was not a relative, but many 
called Mrs. Pringle by that name. “To think 
of you lying here and making him do the 
work! Have n’t you even been out there to 
look round? Such a state as things are in!” 

“TI s’pose so,” said Mrs. Pringle, discon- 
solately; “but I was bound I ’d tough it 
through.” 

“What did he think was the matter with 
you?” 
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“T told him I was sick,” confessed the 
other, defiantly. 

“And you were n’t, even a scrap?” 

“Not a red.” 

Effie went off into a fresh peal, though 
with it all she felt a curious, affectionate 
tug at her heartstrings at sight of the reso- 
lute old face, whose bright eyes were gazing 
unwinkingly at her. 

“T’ll_ resk one story,” went on Mrs. 
Pringle, stoutly. “I hain’t ever told any 
b’fore, an’ I don’t cale’late t’ tell any t’ 
foller. Now I’m goin’ t’ git up. I’m ’most 
starved out.” 

Effie sought to restrain her. “Now, Aunt 
Leny,” she begged, “you just lie still till to- 
morrow. I ’d love to stay and fix things up 
and get supper, and Uncle Lige can go 
home with me in the evening.” 

“Nonsense!” said the elder woman, get- 
ting out of bed. She glanced out of the 
window. “ Mercy me! How it is snowin’— an’ 
blowin’! Why, it ’s a reg’lar tempest.” 

“It was n’t so bad when I started out,” 
said the girl, noticing apprehensively how 
rapidly the storm had gathered. 

“Well, Lige he ’ll be right in, an’ then 
he ’s got t? go home with ye.” 

“Oh, no, Aunt Leny; I could n’t think of 
such a thing,” cried Effie. “’T is n’t so very 
dark yet. I wore my thick shawl, and I can 
easily get home if I start right away. Only—” 
She gazed toward the other rooms and 
then at Mrs. Pringle, divided between her 
desire to stay and help, and the instinctive 
feeling that she should go at once if at all. 

“Well, then, you go right out t’ th’ barn 
an’ tell Lige I said fr him t’ go home with 
ye,” directed the old lady, who had begun to 
dress. “Thank ye f’r wantin’ t’ stay, an’ 
all thet, but Ie’n manage. Run right along 
now, dear. Thank ye f’r the apple-sauce too.” 

Effie hesitated a little, but it was clearly 
best to leave, so she kissed Mrs. Pringle, and 
hastened out through the kitchen. 

About ten minutes later Mr. Pringle :p- 
peared at the kitchen door. He paused, 
astounded at sight of his wife, who was at 
work in that domain with furious energy. 

“Why, Leny!” he exclaimed joyously. 
“You up?” : 

She turned upon him. 

“Where ’d y’ leave Effie?” she e- 
manded. “Y’ hain’t hed time t’ git home 
with her.” 

“Effie? 
she here?” 

“Was she here! D’ y’ mean y’ hain’t seen 
her?” 


Effie Leavitt, d’ y’ mean? Was 
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“*’Course I hain’t,” he replied. “Say, 
when ’d y’ git up?” 

It was evident that the girl had been un- 
willing to make old Mr. Pringle face the 
storm, and had gone off alone. Mrs. Pringle 
was much disturbed. She told her husband 
of the girl’s visit. 

“It’s too late fr ye t’ ketch her, I 
spose,” she ended. “It’s a bad storm, but 
o’ course she “ll git home all right.” 

“ Well, it’s amazin’ good t’ see y’ up ag’in, 
Leny. Feelin’ better?” 

“Yes, I’m feelin’ better,—’cept f’r th’ 
looks o’ this kitchen.” 

“ Well, mebbe ’t ain’t quite as you left it,” 
he admitted; “but it’s as near as I c’d seem 
t’ hit it. You tell me what y’ want done t’ 
help y’ clean up, an’ I ’Il help.” 

“No, y’ won’t, Lige,” she returned, with 
acerbity and decision. “I ’ve hed enough o’ 
your mussin’ round here f’r a while, an’ I ’ll 
do what ’s t? be done myself, ef it takes me 
all night. You go back in there in th’ set- 
tin’-room an’ set daown.” 

Mr. Pringle humbly obeyed ; but he seemed 
restless. It was about six o’clock. Ever and 
anon he cast glances out of the window at 
the raging storm and the darkness without. 
Once he raised the sash and peered out, lis- 
tening expectantly. 

Meanwhile Effie Leavitt was fighting her 
way bravely homeward through the whirling 
snow. It was hard walking, but for a while 
the girl rather enjoyed it. She was glad of 
something to take her thoughts away from 
herself. For, despite her merry laugh and her 
cheerful ways, Effie was very far from happy 
nowadays. One of the chief reasons for Seth 
Pringle’s leaving town had been a quarrel 
between him and Effie—a quarrel bitter 
enough while it lasted, yet baseless and 
needless. Each was too proud to attempt rec- 
onciliation, and their engagement had been 
sharply broken. That was a year ago. Seth 
had come home at intervals since, but he 
never came to her, and she never saw him. 
Was he a little bit sorry? she often won- 
dered. She knew how poignantly sorry she 
was herself. 

But Seth had gone his new way in silence, 
and she must go the old one in silence also. 
Her lips quivered even now with the reflec- 
tion, and she drew her shawl more tightly 
—— her and pressed on up the lonely 
road, 

The storm was getting fiercer and fiercer 
every moment. Great swirls of snow caught 
her and buffeted her. The growing drifts 
clogged her feet. It was hard work, and 
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the darkness and loneliness made her feel 
strangely desolate. 

A masculine form loomed up suddenly in 
front of her, emerging from the blackness 
and whiteness. A man was working his way 
down the road toward her. He stopped an 
instant, surprised at sight of a woman’s 
figure. 

“Who ’s this?” he called as he ap- 
proached. “I did n’t think any woman ’d 
want to be out in a night like this.” 

There was something familiar about the 
voice that made her heart leap. For the 
moment she said nothing, but halted in her 
tracks. 

“Who is it?” the man repeated, coming 
up. 
“It ’s me—Effie Leavitt,” she said con- 
fusedly. 

“Effie!” The newcomer’s face was close 
to hers. It was Seth Pringle. 

“What are you doing down here?” he 
cried. “Have you been down to mother’s?” 
he went on, with a sudden anxiety. “Is she 
any worse? Father wrote me yesterday she 
was sick; that’s why I came to-night, instead 
of to-morrow night, as I was going to, to sur- 
prise °em for over Sunday and Christmas. 
Father wrote that he was worried, so I got 
an extra day’s leave, and just got in on the 
six-o’clock stage from Hingham.” 

Almost instinctively he had put a protect- 
ing arm around her shoulder as he spoke. 

“You ’re cold,” he said tenderly. “You 
ought n’t to’ve started home alone like this. 
Dear Effie!” 

But the girl had shrunk away. 

“Your mother was n’t very sick, Seth,” 
she said distantly. “She ’s all well now. I 
must be going on.” 

“Not alone, Effie,” Seth determinedly said. 
“TI rather guess not. Mother’s better, you 
say? That ’s one relief, anyway.” 

“Yes, she’s all right now. Let me pass, 
please.” 

“If she’s all right, she and father ’1] have 
to wait another half-hour. I’m going home 
with you. I did n’t calculate to see you 
while I was here; but I ’ve been awfully 
miserable, Effie.” 

She said nothing. 

“And you ’ve just got to make it up be- 
fore we get to your house to-night! I don’t 
mean to stand it any longer. Besides, they ’ve 
just made me foreman of the cutting-room 
over there at the factory.” 

He authoritatively put his strong arm 
around her again. This time it went around 
her waist. She looked up at him with a sud- 
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den glad, shy surrender, and he kissed her. 
Then they moved off up the road together, 
against the storm. 


Mrs. PRINGLE, coming into the sitting-room 
awhile later for something, found Mr. Pringle 
just closing the window. His face and head 
were snowy. 

“What air y’ doin’, a-leanin’ out th’ win- 
dow fer, pa?” she demanded. “A body ’d 
think y’ was expectin’ somebody.” 

Mr. Pringle nerved himself. 

“Well, ma, I may as well out with it,” he 
said. “I’m kind o’ lookin’ f’r Seth.” 

“Seth?” 

“Yes. I wrote him you was sick, an’ told 
him I thought mebbe he ’d better come.” 

Mrs. Pringle dropped her mop-cloth. 

“When ’d you do thet, Lige Pringle?” 
she demanded. 

“Yest’rday—out in th’ barn. I slipped up 
t’ Hiram Wheeler’s with it, an’ Bruce Coe 
took it up t’ th’ post-office.” 

“An’ y’’ve sent f’r Seth t’ leave his day’s 
work an’ come ’way here fr’m Halstead?” 

“’T ain’t so very fur. An’ you was pretty 
sick, y’ know.” 

It was Mrs. Pringle’s turn to nerve her- 
self. 

“T wa’n’t any sicker ’n you be, so there!” 
she declared with irritation. “I did n’t know 
y’ ’d be sech a fool, Lige—t’ go an’ write t’ 
Seth an’ never tell me!” 
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But Lige’s attention was enchained by 
the first sentence. 

“Not any sicker ’n I be?” he echoed in- 
credulously. “What d’ y’ mean, mother?” 

“T was shammin’-—jest plain shammin’, ef 
y want t’ know. I hope y’ ’re satisfied, now 
y’ ve found out.” She put her arms akimbo, 
and stood in. front of him with flashing, de- 
fiant eyes. “I was jest tired an’ sick 0’ work- 
in’,” she went on, “an’ I vowed I’d git a little 
rest. An’ I did.” 

Mr. Pringle gazed at her in utter aston- 
ishment. 

“Well, vum!” was all he could finally say. 

“Y’ need n’t swear bout it. I’d’a’ kep’ it 
up longer, ef I c’d ’ve stood your cookin’ an’ 
housekeepin’ any more. But I jest could n't 
stan’ it. Sech a sight as thet kitchen an’ 
butt’ry are!” 

“ An’ y’ wa’n’t sick a mite?” 

“ No.” 

Mr. Pringle took it all in slowly. The gate 
outside was heard to swing vigorously shut, 
and a big, cheery, happy voice called out: 

“Ship ahoy, in there! Merry Christmas!” 

“It’s Seth,” exclaimed Mrs. Pringle. Both 
the old people hurried to meet him at the 
kitchen door. In the kitchen, Mr. Pringle 
stopped his wife for an instant first. 

“Say, Leny,” he whispered hurriedly, “| 
guess, ef y’ ’ve taken it as hard as all thet, 
these last years, I ’ll hev t’ make ye a New 
Year’s present of a hired girl.” 





THE ADIRONDACK GROUSE. 
BY FRANCIS STERNE PALMER, 


‘PRUNG from a rough, spruce-hidden nest, 
\) A nursling of the North Wood’s breast, 
Strong wing to burst through thickets green, 
No circling hawk hath eye more keen. 


The wild duck hears of the coming snows, 
And before the storm like a traitor goes; 
A snowflake falls on a thrush’s wing, 

And the bird is gone till another spring. 


Stoutly the gray grouse braves the frost, 
Loves the wood when its leaves are lost, 
Is here to love it when leaves put forth— 
Steadfast mate to the rugged North! 














TO ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 


are ghost,— whose ruddy presence needs must fling 
A ray of cheer among thy brother shades 
In yon pale land of Sleep, —thy legacy 
The years make richer. 

For the fellowship 
Of gallant souls who move down stirring ways 
Of blithe adventure; for the moods of dream 
That blossomed, at the conjuring call of Art, 
Into Life’s festal flowers of Romance; 
For lyric interludes of Song, whose sound 
Comes in pathetic cadences; for words 
Apt, rare, and full of wisdom, touching deeps 
On deeps of human passion: for such gifts 
Surely the guerdon is love’s long renown. 


But most, O Comrade ours, we owe to thee 
For that brave gospel thou didst ever bring- 
Not pulpit-wise, but sweet as speech of birds: 
Courage and kindliness and joy-of-life 
Even in its motley and keen-edged with pain; 
High spirit against evil, and the laugh 
Unbitter; and that indomitable belief 
In brotherhood. ’T would shame us, looking on 
Thy struggle and thy triumph, should we play 
The craven; yea, thy present happy peace 
Heartens all laggards. 

Therefore seems it meet 
To hail thee hero, fondly to recall 
Thy valiant days, thy victory over doom, — 
Child of delight and heir of loveliness, 
Great friend, whose followers would fain be true. 








THE HELMET 


By Bertha 


XIX. TO THE HOTEL DE LORRAINE. 


FOUND M. Etienne sitting on the steps 

before the house. He had doffed his rusty 
black for a suit of azure and silver; his sword 
and poniard were heavy with silver chasings. 
His blue hat, its white plume pinned in a 
silver buckle, lay on the stone beside him. 
He had discarded his sling and was engaged 
in tuning a lute. 

Evidently he was struck by some change 
in my appearance; for he asked at once: 

“What has happened, Félix?” 

“Such a lark!” I cried. 

“What! did old Menard share the crowns 
with you for your trouble?” 

“No; he pocketed them all. That was not 
it.” 

I was so choked with laughter as to make 
it hard work to explain what was it, while 
his first bewilderment changed to an amazed 
interest, which in its turn gave way, not to 
delight, but to distress. 

“Mordieu!” he cried, starting up, his face 
ablaze, “if I resemble that dirt—” 

“As chalk and cheese,” I said. “No one 
seeing you both could possibly mistake you 
for two of the same race. But there was 
nothing in his catalogue that did not fit him. 
It mentioned, to be sure, the right arm in a 
sling; his was not, but he had his wrist ban- 
daged. I think he cut himself last night when 
he was after me and I flung the door in his 
face, for afterward he held his hand behind 
his back. At any rate, there was the ban- 
dage; that wasenough to satisfy the captain.” 

“And they took him off?” 

“Truly. They gagged him because he pro- 
tested so much, and lugged him off.” 
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Runkle. 


“To the Bastille?” he demanded, as if he 
could scarcely realize the event. 

“To the Bastille. Ina big travelling-coach, 
between the officer and his men. He may be 
there by this time.” 

He looked at me as if he were still not 
quite able to believe the thing. 

“It is true, monsieur. If I were inventing 
it I could not invent anything better; but it 
is true.” 

“Certes, you could not invent anything 
better! Nor anything half so good. If ever 
there was a case of the biter bit—” he broke 
off, laughing. 

“Monsieur, you know not half how funny 
it was. Had you seen their faces—the more 
Lucas swore he was not Comte de Mar, the 
more the officer would n’t believe him.” 

“Félix, you have all the luck. I said this 
morning you should go about no more with- 
out me. ThenI send you off on a stupid er- 
rand, and see what you get into!” 

“Monsieur, I put it to you: Had you been 
there, how could Lucas have been arrested 
for Comte de Mar?” 

“He won’t stay arrested long—more ’s 
the pity.” 

“No,” I said regretfully; “but they may 
keep him overnight.” 

“Aye, he may be out of mischief over- 
night. I am happy to say that my face is not 
known at the Bastille.” 

“Nor his, I take it. I thought from what 
I heard last night that he had never been in 
Paris save for a while in the spring, when he 
lay perdu. At the Bastille they may know 
nothing of the existence of a Paul de | .or- 
raine. But, monsieur, if Mayenne has broken 
his word already, if they are arresting you 
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on this trumped-up charge, you must get out 
of the gates to-night.” 

“Impossible,” he answered, smiling; 
have an engagement in Paris.” 

“But monsieur may not keep it. 
go to St. Denis.” 

“JT must go nowhere but to the Hétel Lor- 
raine.” 

“ Monsieur!” 

“ Why, look you, Félix; it is the safest spot 
‘or me in all Paris; it is the last place where 
they willlook for me. Besides, now that they 

hink me behind bars, they will not be look- 
ing for me at all. I shall be as safe as the 
iottest Leaguer in the camp.” 

* But in the hétel—” 

“ Be comforted; I shall not enter the hotel. 
There is a limit to my madness. No;I shall 
go softly around to a window in the side 
street under which I have often stood in the 
old days. She used to contrive to be in her 
chamber after supper.” 

“But, monsieur, how long is it since you 
were there last?” 

“] think it must be two months. I had 
little heart for it after my father— So, you 
see, no one will be on the lookout for me to- 
night.” 

“Neither will mademoiselle,” I made my 
point. 

“| hope she may,” he answered. “She will 
know I must see her to-night. And I think 
she will be at the window.” 

The reasoning seemed satisfactory to him. 
And I thought one wet blanket in the house 
was enough. 

“Very well, monsieur. I am ready for any- 
thing you propose.” 

“Then I propose supper.” 

Afterward we played shovel-board, I risk- 
ing the pistoles mddemoiselle had given me. 
I won five more, for he paid little heed to 
what he was about, but was ever fidgeting 
over to the window to see if it was dark 
enough to start. At length, when it was 
still between dog and wolf, he announced 
that he would delay no longer. 

“Very well, monsieur,” I said with all 
alacrity. 

“But you are not to come!” 

“ Monsieur!” 

“Certainly not. I must go alone to-night.” 

“But, monsieur, you will need me. You 
will need some one to watch the street while 
you speak with mademoiselle.” 

“T can have no listener to-night,” he re- 
plied immovably. 

“But I will not listen, monsieur! I shall 
stand out of ear-shot. But you must have 
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some one to give you warning should the 
guard set on you.” 

“TI can manage my own affairs,” he re- 
torted haughtily; “I desire neither your ad- 
vice nor your company.” 

“Monsieur!” I cried, almost in tears. 

“Enough!” he bade sharply. “Go send 


‘me Vigo.” 


I went like one in whose face the doors of 
heaven had shut. 

Vigo came at once from the guard-room 
at my summons. It was on my tongue to 
tell him of M. le Comte’s mad resolve to fare 
forth alone; to beg him to stop it. But I 
remembered how blameworthy I myself had 
held the equerry for interfering with M. 
Etienne, and I made up my mind that no 
word of criticism of my lord should ever pass 
my lips. I lagged across the court at Vigo’s 
heels, silent. 

M. Etienne was standing in the doorway. 

“Vigo,” he said, without a change of coun- 
tenance, “get Félix a rapier, which he can 
use prettily enough. I cannot take him out 
to-night unarmed.” 

Vigo hesitated a moment, saluted, and 
went. 

“Monsieur,” I cried out, “you meant all 
the time to take me!” 

He gazed down on my heated visage and 
laughed and laughed. 

“ Félix,” he gasped, “you had your sport 
over there at the inn. But I have seen no- 
thing this summer as funny as your face.” 

Vigo came back with a sword and baldric 
for me, and a horse-pistol besides, but M. 
Etienne would not let me have it. 

“Circumstances are such, Vigo, that I 
want no noisy weapons.” 

The equerry regarded him with a troubled 
countenance. 

“TI wish I knew, monsieur, whether I do 
right to let you go.” 

“We will not discuss that, an it please 
you.” 

“TI do not, monsieur. I have no right to 
curtail M. le Comte’s liberties. But I let you 
go with a heavy heart.” 

He looked after us with foreboding eyes 
as we went out of the great gate, alone, with 
not so much as a linkboy. But if his heart 
was heavy, our hearts were light. We paced 
along as merrily as though to a feast. M. 

tienne hung his lute over his neck and 
strummed it; and whenever we passed under 
a window whence leaned a pretty head, he 
sang snatches of love-songs. We were alone 
in the dark streets of a hostile city, bound 
for the house of a mighty foe; and one of us 
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was wounded and onea tyro. Yet we laughed 
as we went; for there was Lucas languishing 
in prison, and here were we, free as air, 
steering our course for mademoiselle’s win- 
dow. One of us was in love, and the other 
wore a sword for the first time; and all the 
power of Mayenne daunted us not. 


We came at length within bow-shot of the* 


Hdtel de Lorraine, where M. Etienne was 
willing to abate somewhat his swagger. We 
left the Rue St. Antoine, creeping around be- 
hind the house through a narrow and twist- 
ing alley—it was pitch-black, but he knew 
the way well—into a little street dim-lighted 
from the windows of the houses upon it. It 
was only a few rods long, running from the 
open square in front of the hétel to the net- 
work of unpaved alleys behind. On the far- 
ther side stood a row of high-gabled houses, 
their doors opening directly on the pave- 
ment; on this side was but one big pile, the 
Hdtel de Lorraine- The wall was broken by 
few windows, most of them dark; this was 
not the gay side of the house. The over- 
hanging turret on the low second story, 
under which M. Etienne halted, was as dark 
as the rest, nor, though the casement was 
open wide, could we tell whether any one 
was in the room. We could hear nothing 
but the breeze crackling in the silken cur- 
tains. 

“Take your station at the corner there,” 
he bade, “and shout if they seem to be com- 
ing for us. But I think we shall not be mo- 
lested. My fingers are so stiff they will hardly 
recognize my hand on the strings.” 

I went to my post, and he began singing, 
scarce loud enough for any but his lady above 
to mark him: 

Fairest blossom ever grew 
Once she loosened from her breast. 
This I say, her eyes are blue. 


From her breast the rose she drew, 
Dole for me, her servant blest, 
Fairest blossom ever grew. 


The music paused, and I turned from my 
watch of the shadowy figures crossing the 
square, in instant alarm lest something was 
wrong. But whatever startled him ceased, 
for in a moment he went on again, and as 
he sang his voice rang fuller: 


Of my love the guerdon true, 
’T is my bosom’s only quest. 
This I say, her eyes are blue. 


Still to me ’t is bright of hue 
As when first my kisses prest 
Fairest blossom ever grew. 
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Sweeter than when gathered new— 
’T was the sign her love confest. 
This I say, her eyes are blue. 


He stopped again and stood gazing up into 
the window, but whether he saw something 
or heard something I could not tell. Ap- 
parently he was not sure himself, for pres- 
ently, a little tremulous, he added the four 
verses: 

Askest thou of me a clue 

To that lady I love best ? 
Fairest blossom ever grew! 
This I say, her eyes are blue! 


He doffed his hat, pushing back the hair 
from his brow, and waited, eager, hopeful. 
There was a little stir in the room that one 
thought was not the wind. 

I had come unconsciously half-way up the 
street to him in the ardour of my interest; but 
now I was startled back to my duty by the 
sound of men running round the corner be- 
hind me. One glance was enough; two 
abreast, swords in hand, they were charging 
us. I ran before them, drawing blade as | 
went and shouting to M. Etienne. But even 
as I called an answering shout came from 
the alley; two men of the Spanish guards 
shot out of the darkness and at us. 

M. Etienne, with his extraordinary quick 
ness, had got the lute off his neck, and now, 
for want of a better use of it, flung it at the 
head of his nearest assailant, who received 
it full in the face, stopped, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and ran back the way he had come. 
But three foes remained, with the whole 
H6tel de Lorraine behind them. 

We put our backs to the wall and set to. 
The wounded Spaniard slunk off; his fellow 
engaged me; M. Etienne, protected some- 
what in the embrasure of a doorway, held 
at bay with his good left arm a pair of at- 
tackers. These were in the dress of gentle- 
men, and wore masks as if their cheeks 
blushed (well they might) for the deeds of 
their hands. 

A broad window in the Hotel de Lorraine 
was flung open; a man leaned far out with a 
torch. The bright glare in our faces bewil- 
dered our gloom-accustomed eyes; I could 
not see what I was about, and rammed my 
point against my Spaniard’s hilt, snapping 
my blade. 

The sudden impact sent him stumbling 
back a pace, and M. Etienne, who, with the 
quick eye of the born fencer, saw everything, 
cried to me, “ Here!” 

I darted back into the doorway beside him. 
His two assailants finding that they gained 
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nothing by their joint attack, but rather ham- 
pered each other, one dropped back to watch 
his comrade, the cleverer swordsman. This 
was decidedly a man of talent, but he was 
shorter in the arm than my master and had 
the disadvantage of standing on the ground, 
whereas M. Etienne was up one step. He 
could not foree home any of his shrewd- 
planned thrusts; nor could he drive M. 
Etienne out of his coign to where in the 
open the two could make short work of him. 
The rapiers clashed and parted and twisted 
about each other and flew apart again; and 
then before I could see who was touched the 
attacker fell to his knees, with M. Etienne’s 
sword in his heart. 

M. Etienne wrenched the blade out; the 
wounded man sank backward, his mask- 
string breaking. He was the one whom I had 
thought him—Frangois de Brie. 

M. Etienne was ready for the second gen- 
tleman, but neither he nor the soldier at- 
tacked. The torch-bearer in the window, 


with a shout, waved his arm toward the 
square. A mob of armed men hurled itself 
around the corner, a pikeman with lowered 
point in the van. 

_ This was not combat; it was butchery. M. 


Etienne, with a little moan, lifted his eyes for 
the first time from his assailant to the tur- 
ret window. In the same instant I felt the 
door behind us give. Throwing my whole 
weight upon it, I seized M. Etienne and 
pulled him over the threshold. Some one 
inside slammed the door to, just as the 
Spaniard hurled himself against it. 


xx. “ON GUARD, MONSIEUR.” 


We found ourselves in a narrow paneled 
passageway, lighted by a flickering oil-lamp 
pendent from a bracket. Confronting us was 
our preserver—a little old lady in black vel- 
vet, leaning back in chuckling triumph 
against the shot bolts. 

She was very small and very old. Her 
figure was bent and shrunken, a pitiful little 
bag of bones in a rich dress; her hair was 
as white as her ruff; her skin as yellow and 
dry as parchment, furrowed with a thousand 
ag but her black eyes sparkled like a 
girl’s. 

“I did not mean to let my nightingale’s 
throat be slit,” she cried in a shrill voice 
quavering like a young child’s. “I have lis- 
tened to your singing many a night, monsieur; 
I was glad to-night to find the nightingale 
back again. When I saw that crew rush at 
you, I said I would save you if only you 
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would put your back to my door. Monsieur, 
you are a young man of intelligence.” 

“T am a young man of amazing good for- 
tune, madame,” M. Etienne replied, with his 
handsomest bow, sheathing his wet blade. 
“I owe you a debt of gratitude which is ill 
repaid in the base coin of bringing trouble 
to this house.” 

“Not at all—not at all!” she protested 
with animation. “No one is likely to molest 
this house. It is the dwelling of M. Ferou.” 

“Of the Sixteen?” 

“Of the Sixteen,” she nodded, her shrewd 
face agleam with mischief. “In truth, if my 
son were within, you were little likely to find 
harbourage here. But, as it is, he and his 
wife are supping with his Grace of Lyons. 
And the servants are one and all gone to 
mass, leaving madame grand’mére to shift 
for herself. No, no, my good friends; you 
may knock till you drop, but you won’t get 
in.” 

The attacking party was indeed hammer- 
ing energetically on the door, shouting to us 
to open, to deny them at our peril. The eyes 
of the old lady glittered with new delight 
at every rap. 

“I fancy they will think twice before they 
batter down M. Ferou’s door! Ma foi! I 
fancy they are a little mystified at finding 
you sanctuaried in this house. Was it not 
my Lord Mayenne’s jackal, Francois de 
Brie?” 

“Yes; and Marc Latour.” 

“TI thought I knew them,” she cried in 
evident pride at her sharpness. “It was dark, 
and they were masked, and my eyes are old, 
but I knew them! And which of the ladies 
is it?” 

He could do no less than answer his sa- 
viour. 

“ Ah, well,” she said, with a little sigh, “I 
too once— but that isa long time ago.” Then 
her eyes twinkled again; I trow she was not 
much given to sighing. “That is a long time 
ago,” she repeated briskly, “and now they 
think I am too old to do aught but tell my 
beads and wait for death. But like to have 
a hand in the game.” 

“T will come and take a hand with you any 
time, madame,” M. Etienne assured her. “I 
like the way you play.” 

She broke into shrill, delighted laughter. 

“T ll warrant you do! And I don’t mean 
to do the thing by halves. No; I shall save 
you, hide and hair. Be so kind, my lad, as 
to lift the lantern from the hook.” 

I did as she bade me, and we followed her 
down the passage like spaniels. She was so 
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entirely equal to the situation that we made 
no protests and asked no questions. At the 
end of the hall she paused, opening neither 
the door on the right nor the door on the 
left, but, passing her hand up one of the 
panels of the wainscot, suddenly she flung it 
wide. 

“You are not so small as I,” she chuckled, 
“yet I think you can make shift to get 
through. You, monsieur lantern-bearer, go 
first.” 

I doubled myself up and scrambled 
through. The old lady, gathering her petti- 
coats daintily, followed me without difficulty, 
but M. Etienne was put to some trouble to 
bow his tall head low enough. We stood at 
the top of a flight of stone steps descending 
into blackness. The old lady unhesitatingly 
tripped down before us. 

At the foot of the stairs was a vaulted 
stone passageway, slippery with lichen, the 
dampness hanging in beads on the wall. 
Turning two corners, we brought up at a 
narrow, nail-studded door. 

“Here I bid you farewell,” quoth the little 
old lady. “ You have only to walk on till you 
get to the end. When you reach the top of 
the steps, pull the rope once and wait. When 
he opens to you, say, ‘For the Cause,’ and 
draw a crown with your finger in the air.” 

“Madame,” M. Etienne cried, “I hope the 
day may come when I shall make you suit- 
able acknowledgments. My name—” 

“T prefer not to know it,” she interrupted, 
glancing up at him. “I will call you M. 
Yeux-gris; that is enough. As for acknow- 
ledgments— pooh! I am overpaid in the sport 
it has been.” 

“But, madame, when monsieur your son 
discovers—” 

“Mon dieu! I am not afraid of my son or 
of any other woman’s son!” she cried, with 
cackling laughter. And I warrant she was 
not. 

“Madame,” M. Etienne said, “I trust we 
shall meet again when I shall have time to 
tell you what I think of you.” He dropped 
on his knees before her, kissing both her 
hands. 

“Yes, yes, of course you are grateful,” she 
said, somewhat bored apparently by his dem- 
onstration. “Naturally one does not like 
to die at your age. I wish you a pleasant 
journey, M. Yeux-gris, and you too, you 
fresh-faced boy. Give me back my lantern 
and fare you well.” 

“You will let us see you safe back in your 
hall.” 

“T will do nothing of the sort! I am not 
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so decrepit, thank you, that I cannot get up 
my own stairs. No, no; no more gallantries, 
but get on your way! Begone with you! | 
must be back in my chamber working my 
altar-cloth when my daughter-in-law comes 
home.” 

Crowing her elfin laugh, she pulled the 
door open and fairly hustled us through. 

“Good-byyou are nice boys”; and she 
slammed the door upon us. We were in ab- 
solute darkness. As we took our first breath: 
of the dank, foul air, we heard bolts snap into 
place. 

“Well, since we cannot go back, let us go 
forward,” said M. Etienne, cheerfully. “I am 
glad she has bolted the door; it is to throw 
them off the scent should they track us.” 

I knew very well that he was not at all 
glad; that the same thought which chilled my 
blood had come to him. This little beldam, 
with her beady eyes and her laughter, was 
the wicked witch of our childhood days; she 
had shut us up in a charnel-house to die. 

I heard him tapping the pavement before 
him with his scabbard, using it as a blind 
man’s staff. And so we advanced through 
the fetid gloom, the passage being only wide 
enough to let us walk shoulder to shoulder. 
There was a whirring of wings about us, and 
a squeaking; once something swooped 
square into my face, knocking a cry of terror 
from me, and a laugh from him. 

“What was it? a bat? Cheer up, Félix; 
they don’t bite.” But I would not go on till 
I had made sure, as well as I could without 
seeing, that the cursed thing was not cling- 
ing on me somewhere. 

We walked on then in silence, the stone 
walls vibrant with our tread. We went on 
till it seemed we had traversed the width of 
Paris; and I wondered who were sleeping and 
feasting and scheming and loving over our 
heads. M. Etienne said at length: 

“Mordieu! I hope this snake-hole does not 
empty us out into the Seine.” But I thought 
that as long as it emptied us out somewhere, 
I should not greatly mind the Seine. 

At this very moment M. Etienne grab)ed 
my arm, jerking me to a halt. I bounded 
backward, trying in the blackness to discern 
a precipice yawning at my feet. “Look!” he 
cried in a low, tense voice. I perceived, far 
before us in the gloom, a point of light, 
which, as we watched it, grew bigger and 
bigger, till it became an approaching lantern. 

“This is like to be awkward,” murmured 
M. Etienne. | 

The man carrying the light came on with 
firm, heavy tread; naturally he did not see 
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us as soon as we saw him. I thought him 
alone, but it was hard to tell in this dark, 
echoing place. 

He might easily have approached within 
touch of my sad clothing without becoming 
aware of me, but M. Etienne’s azure and 
white caught the lantern rays a rod away. 
The newcomer stopped short, holding up the 
light between us and his face. We could 
make nothing of him, save that he was a 
large man, soberly clad. 

“Who is it?” he demanded, his voice ring- 
ing out loud and steady. “Is it you, Ferou?” 

M. Etienne hooked his scabbard in place, 
and went forward into the clear circle of 
light. 2 
“No, M. de Mayenne; it is Etienne de 
Mar.” 

“Ventre bleu!” Mayenne ejaculated, 
changing his lantern with comical alacrity 
to his left hand, and whipping out his sword. 
My master’s came bare, too, at that. They 
confronted each other in silence, till May- 
enne’s ever-increasing astonishment forced 
the cry from him: 

“How the devil come you here?” 

“Evidently by way of M. Ferou’s house,” 
M. Etienne answered. Mayenne still stared 
in thick amazement; after a moment my 
master added: “I must in justice say that 
M. Ferou is not aware that I am using this 
passage; he is, with madame his wife, sup- 
ping with the Archbishop of Lyons.” 

M. Etienne leaned his shoulder against 
the wall, smiling pleasantly, and waiting for 
the duke to make the next move. Mayenne 
kept a nonplussed silence. The situation 
was indeed somewhat awkward. He could 
not come forward without encountering an 
agile opponent, whose exceeding skill with 
the sword was probably known to him. He 
could not turn tail, had his dignity allowed 
the course, without exposing himself to be 
spitted. He was in the predicament of the 
goat on the bridge. Yet was he gaping at 
us less in fear, I think, than in bewilderment. 
This Ferou, as I learned later, was one of his 
right-hand men, years-long supporter. May- 
enne had as soon expected to meet a lion in 
the tunnel as to meet a foe. He cried out 
again upon us, with an instinctive certainty 
that a great prince’s question must be an- 
Swered: 

“How came you here?” 

“I don’t ask,” said M. Etienne, “how it 
happens that M. le Duc is walking through 
this rat-hole. Nor do I feel disposed to make 
any explanation to him.” 

“Very well, then,” said Mayenne; “our 
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swords, if you are ready, will make adequate 
explanation.” 

“Now, that is gallant of you,” returned M. 

tienne, “as it is evident that the closeness 
of these walls will inconvenience your Grace 
more than it will me.” 

The walls of the passage were roughly 
laid. Mayenne perched his lantern on a pro- 
jecting stone. 

“On guard, sir,” he answered. 

The silence was profound. Mayenne had 
no companion following him. He was alone 
with his sword. He was not now head of the 
state, but only a man with a sword, standing 
opposite another man with asword. Nor was 
he in the pink of form. Though he gave the 
effect, from his clear colour and proud bear- 
ing, perhaps also from his masterful energy, 
of tremendous force and strength, his body 
was in truth but a poor machine, his great 
corpulence making him clumsy and scant of 
breath. He must have known, as he eyed his 
supple antagonist, what the end would be. 
Yet he merely said: 

“On guard, monsieur.” 

M. Etienne did not raise his weapon. I re- 
treated a pace, that I might not be in the 
way of his jump, should Mayenne spring on 
him. M. Etienne said slowly: 

“M. de Mayenne, this encounter was none 
of my contriving. Nor have I any wish to 
cross swords with you. Family quarrels are 
to be deprecated. Since I still intend to be- 
come your cousin, I must respectfully beg to 
be released from the obligation of fighting 
you.” 

A man knowing himself overmatched 
cannot refuse combat. He may, even as 
Mayenne had done, think himself compelled 
toofferit. Butif he insists on forcing battle 
with a reluctant adversary, he must be a 
hothead indeed. And Mayenne was no hot- 
head. He stood hesitant, feeling that he 
was made ridiculous in accepting the clem- 
ency, and should be still more ridiculous to 
refuse it. He half lifted his sword, only to 
lower it again, till at last his good sense 
came to his relief in a laugh. 

“M. de Mar, it appears that, after all, some 
explanations are necessary. You think that 
in declining to fight you put me in your debt. 
Possibly you are right. But if you expect 
that in gratitude I shall hand over Lorance 
de Montluc, you were never more mistaken. 
Never, while I live, shall she marry into the 
king’s camp. Now, monsieur, that we under- 
stand each other, I abide by your decision 
whether we fight or not.” 

For answer, M. Etienne put up his blade. 
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The Duke of Mayenne, saluting with his, did 
the like. 

“Mar,” he said, “you stood off from us, 
like a coquetting girl, for three years. At 
length, last May, you refused point-blank to 
join us. I do not often ask a man twice, but 
Iask you. Will you join the League to-night, 
and marry Lorance to-morrow?” 

No man could have spoken with a franker 
grace. I believe then, I believe now, he 
meant it. M. Etienne believed he meant it. 

“Monsieur,” he answered, “I have shilly- 
shallied long; but I am planted squarely at 
last with my father on the king’s side. You 
put your interesting nephew into my father’s 
house to kill him; I shall not sign myself with 
the League.” 

“In that case,” returned Mayenne, “ per- 
haps we might each continue on his way.” 

“With all my heart, monsieur.” 

Each drew back against the wall to let the 
other pass, with a wary eye for daggers. 
Then M. Etienne, laughing a little, but 
watching Mayenne like a lynx, started to go 
by. The duke, seeing the look, suddenly 
raised his hands over his head, holding them 
there while both of us squeezed past him. 

“Cousin Charles,” said M. Etienne, “I see 
that when I have married Lorance you and 
I will get on capitally. Till then, God have 
you ever in guard.” 

“I thank you, monsieur. You make me 
immortal.” 

“T have no need to make you witty. M. de 
Mayenne, when you have submitted to the 
king, as you will one of these days, I shall 
have as delightful a kinsman as heart of 
man could wish. You and I will yet drink a 
loving-cup together. Till that happy hour, 
I am your good enemy. Fare you well, mon- 
sieur.” 

He bowed; the duke, half laughing despite 
a considerable ire, returned the obeisance 
with all pomp. M. Etienne took me by the 
arm and departed. Mayenne stood still for 
a space; then we heard his retreating foot- 
steps, and the glimmer of his light slowly 
faded away. 

“Tt was n’t necessary to tell him the door 
is bolted,” M. Etienne muttered. 

We hurried along now without precaution, 
knowing that the floor which had supported 
Mayenne would support us. The conse- 
quence was that we stumbled abruptly 
against a step, and fell with a force like to 
break our kneecaps. I picked myself up at 
once, and ran headlong up the stairs, to hit 
my crown on the ceiling and reel back on 
M. Etienne, sweeping him off his feet, so 


that we rolled in a struggling heap on the 
stones of the passage. And for the minute 
the place was no longer dark; I saw more 
lightning than even flashed in the Rue 
Coupejarrets. 

“ Are you hurt, Félix?” cried M. Etienne, 
the first to disentangle himself. 

“No,” I said, groaning; “but I banged my 
head. She did not say it was a trap-door.” 

We ascended the stairs a second time- 
this time most cautiously on our hands and 
knees. Above us, at the end, we could feel, 
with upleaping of spirit, a wooden ceiling. 

“ Ah, I have the cord!” he exclaimed. 

The next instant we heard a faint but most 
comforting tinkle somewhere above us. 
Before we had time to wonder whether any 
marked it but us, we heard steps overhead, 
and a noise as of a chest being pulled about, 
and then the trap lifted. We climbed out 
into a silk-mercer’s shop. _ 

“Faith, my man,” said M. Etienne to the 
little bourgeois who had opened to us, “I 
am glad to see you appear so promptly.” 

He looked at us, somewhat troubled or 
alarmed. 

“You must have met—” he suggested 
with hesitancy. 

“Yes,” said M. Etienne; “but he did not 
object. We are, of course, of the initiated.” 

“Of course, of course,” the little fellow 
assented, with a funny assumption of know- 
ing all about it. “Not every one has the 
secret of the passage. Well, I can call my- 
self a lucky man. ’T is mighty few mercers 
have a duke in their shop as often as I.” 

We looked curiously about us. The shop 
was low and dim, with piles of stuff in rolls 
on the shelves, and other stuffs lying loose 
on the counter before us, as if the man had 
just been measuring them—gorgeous bro- 
cades and satins. Above us, a bell on the 
rafter still quivered. 

“Yes, that is the bell of the trap,” the 
proprietor said, following our glance. “Cus- 
tomers do not know where it rings from. 
And if I am not at liberty to open, I drop my 
brass yardstick on the floor— But they told 
you that, doubtless, monsieur?” he added, 
regarding M. Etienne again a little uneasily. 

“They told me something else I had near 
forgotten,” M. Etienne answered, and, draw- 
ing a crown in the air, gave the password, 
“For the Cause.” 

“For the king,” the shopkeeper made in- 
stant rejoinder, drawing in the air in his turn 
a letter C and the numeral X. 

M. Etienne laid a gold piece on the coun- 
ter, and if the shopkeeper had felt any 
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doubts of this well-dressed gallant who wore 
no hat, they vanished in its radiance. 

“ And now, my friend, let us out into the 
street and forget our faces.” 

The man took up his candle to light us to 
the door. 

“Perhaps it would not trouble monsieur 
to say a word for me over there?” he sug- 
cested, pointing in the direction of the 
tunnel. “M.le Duc has every confidence in 
me. Still, it would do no harm if monsieur 
should mention how quickly I let him out.” 

“When I see him, I will surely mention 
it.” M. Etienne promised him. “Continue to 
be vigilant to-night, my friend. There is an- 
other man to come.” 

Followed by the little bourgeois’s thanks 
and adieus, we walked out into the sweet 
open air. Assoon as his door was shut again, 
we took to our heels, nor stopped running 
till we had put half a dozen streets between 
us and the mouth of the tunnel. Then we 
walked along in breathless silence. 

Presently M. Etienne cried out: 


“Death of my life! Had I fought there in 
the burrow, I should have changed the his- 
tory of France!” 


XXI. A CHANCE ENCOUNTER. 


THE street before us was as orderly as the 
aisle of Notre Dame. Few wayfarers passed 
us; those there were talked together as 
placidly as if love-trysts and mélées existed 
not, and tunnels and countersigns were but 
the smoke of a dream. It was a street of 
shops, all shuttered, while, above, the bur- 
ghers’ families went respectably to bed. 

“This is the Rue de la Ferronnerie,” my 
master said, pausing a moment to take his 
bearings. “See, under the lantern, the sign 
of the Pierced Heart. The little shop is in 
the Rue de la Soierie. We are close by the 
Halles—we must have come half a mile un- 
derground. Well, we ‘ll swing about in a 
circle to get home. For this night I ’ve had 
enough of the Hétel de Lorraine.” 

And I. But I held my tongue about it, as 
became me. 

“They were wider awake than I thought 
—those Lorrainers. Pardieu! Félix, you and 
I came closer quarters with death than is 
entirely amusing.” 

“If that door had not opened—” I shud- 
dered. 

_“ A new saint in the calendar—la Sainte 
Ferou! But what a madcap of a saint, then! 
My faith, she must have led them a dance 
when Francis I was king! 
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“Natheless it galls me,” he went on, half 
to himself, “to know that I was lost by my 
own folly, saved by pure chance. I under- 
rated the enemy—worst mistake in the book 
of strategy. I came near flinging away two 
lives and making a most unsightly mess 
under a lady’s window.” 

“Monsieur made somewhat of a mess as 
it was.” 

“Aye. I would I knew whether I killed 
Brie. We ’ll go round in the morning and 
find out.” 

“T am thankful that monsieur does not 
mean to go to-night.” 

“Not to-night, Félix. I ’ve had enough. 
No; we ‘ll get home without passing near 
the Hotel de Lorraine, if we go outside the 
walls to do it. This night I draw my sword 
no more.” 

To this day I have no quite clear idea of 
how we went. A strange city at night— 
Paris of all cities—is a labyrinth. I know 
that after a time we came out in some mea- 
dows along the river-bank, traversed them, 
and plunged once more into narrow, high- 
walled streets. It was very late, and lights 
were few. We had started in clear starlight, 
but now a rack of clouds hid even their pale 
shine. 

, “The snake-hole over again,” said M. 
Etienne. “But we are almost at our own 
gates.” 

But, as in the snake-hole, came light. 
Turning a sharp corner, we ran straight into 
a gentleman and his porte-flambeau, swinging 
along at as smart a pace as we. 

“ A thousand pardons,” M. Etienne cried to 
his encounterer, the possessor of years and 
gravity, but of no great size, whom he had 
almost knocked down. “I heard you, but 
knew not you were so close. We were speed- 
ing to get home.” 

The personage was also of a portliness, 
and the collision had knocked the wind out 
of him. He leaned panting against the wall. 
As he scanned M. Etienne’s open counte- 
nance and princely dress his alarm vanished. 

“It is unseemly to go about on a night like 
this without a lantern,” he said with asperity. 
“The municipality should forbid it. I shall 
certainly bring the matter up at the next 
sitting.” 

“Monsieur is a member of the Parlia- 
ment?” M. Etienne asked with immense re- 
spect. ‘ 

“T have that honour, monsieur,” the little 
man replied, delighted to impress us, as he 
himself was impressed, by the sense of his 
importance. 
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“Oh,” said M. Etienne, with increasing so- 
lemnity, “perhaps monsieur had a hand in a 
certain decree of the 28th June?” 

The little man began to look uneasy. 

“There was, as monsieur says, a measure 
passed that day,” he stammered. 

“A rebellious and contumacious decree,” 
M. Etienne rejoined, “most offensive to the 
general-duke.” Whereupon he fingered his 
sword. 

“Monsieur,” the little deputy cried, “we 
meant no offence to his Grace, or to any true 
Frenchman. We but desire peace after all 
these years of blood. We were informed that 
his Grace was angry; yet we believe that even 
he will come to see the matter in a different 
light—” 

“You have acted in a manner insulting to 
his Grace of Mayenne,” M. Etienne repeated 
inexorably, and he.glanced up the street and 
down the street to make sure the coast was 
clear. The wretched little deputy’s teeth 
chattered. 

The linkman had retreated to the other 
side of the way, where he seemed on the 
point of fleeing, leaving his master to his 
fate. I thought it would be a shame if the 
badgered deputy had to stumble home in the 
dark, so I growled out to the fellow: 


“Stir one step at your peril!” 

I was afraid he would drop the flam- 
beau and run, but he did not; he only sank 
back against the wall, eyeing my sword 


with exceeding deference. He knew not 
that there was but a foot of blade in the 
scabbard. : 

The burgher looked up the street and 
down the street, after M. Etienne’s ex- 
ample, but there was no help to be seen or 
heard. He turned to his tormentor with the 
valour of a mouse at bay. 


“Monsieur, beware what you do. I am. 


Pierre Marceau!” 

“Oh, you are Pierre Marceau? And can 
M. Pierre Marceau explain how he happened 
to be faring forth from his dwelling at this 
unholy hour?” 

“Tam not faring forth; I am faring home. 
I—we had a little con—that is, not to say 
a conference, but merely a little discussion 
on matters of no importance—” 

“I have the pleasure,” interrupted M. 
Etienne, sternly, “of knowing where M. 
Marceau lives. M. Marceau’s errand in this 
direction is not accounted for.” 

“But I was going home—on my sacred 
honour I was! Ask Jacques, else. But-as 
we went down the Rue de I’Evéque we saw 
two men in front of us. As they reached 
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the wall by M. de Mirabeau’s garden a gang 
of footpads fell on them. The two drew 
blades and defended themselves, but the 
ruffians were a dozen—a score. We ran 
for our lives.” 

M. Etienne wheeled round to me. 

“ Félix, here is work for us. As I was say- 
ing, M. Marceau, your decree is most offen- 
sive to the general-duke, and therefore, since 
he is my particular enemy, most pleasing to 
me. A beautiful night, is it not, sir? I wish 
you a delightful walk home.” 

He seized me by the hand, and we dashed 
up the street. 

At the corner the noise of a fray came 
faintly but plainly to our ears. M. le Comte 
without hesitation plunged down a lane in 
the direction of the sound. 

“I said I wanted no more fighting to-night, 
but two against a mob! We know how it 
feels.” 

The clash of steel on steel grew ever 
louder, and as we wheeled around a jutting 
garden wall we came full upon the comba- 
tants. 2 

“A rescue, a rescue!” cried M. Etienne. 
“Shout, Félix! Montjoie St. Denis! A 
rescue, a rescue!” 

We charged down the street, drawing 
our blades and shouting at the top of our 
lungs. 

It was too dark to see much save a mass 
of struggling figures, with every now and 
then, as the steel hit, a point of light flash- 
ing out, to fade and appear again like a bril- 
liant glow-worm. We could scarce tell which: 
were the attackers, which the two comrades 
we had come to save. 

But if we could not make them out, 
neither could they us. We shouted as boldly 
as if we had been a company, and in the 
clatter of their heels on the stones they could 
not count our feet. They knew not how 
many. followers the darkness held. The 
group parted. Two men remained in hot 
combat close under the left wall. Across 
the way one sturdy fighter held off two, 
while a sixth man, crying on his mates to 
follow, fled down the lane. 

M. Etienne knew now what he was about. 
and at once took sides with the solitary 
fencer. The combat being made equal, | 
started in pursuit of the flying figure. I had 
run but a few yards, however, when I tripped 
and fell prostrate over the body of a man. 
I was up in a moment, feeling him to find 
out if he were dead; my hands over his heart 
dipped into a pool of something wet and 
warm like new milk. I wiped them on his 
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sleeve as best I could, and hastily groped 
about for his sword. He did not need it now, 
and I did. 

When I rose with it my quarry was swal- 
lowed up in the shadows. M. Etienne, whose 
licht clothing made a distinguishable spot 
in the gloom, had driven his opponent, or 
his opponent had driven him, some rods up 
the lane the way we had come. I stood per- 
plexed, not knowing where to busy myself. 
M. Etienne I could not reach past the other 
two duels; and of the four men near me, I 
could by no means tell, as they circled about 
and about, which were my chosen allies. 
They were all sombrely clad, their faces 
blurred in the gloom. When one made a 
clever pass, I knew not whether to rejoice 
or despair. But at length I picked out one 
who fenced, though valiantly enough, yet 
with greater effort than the rest; and I 
deemed that this had been the hardest 
pressed of all and must certainly be one of 
the attacked and the one most deserving 
succour. He was plainly losing ground. I 
darted to his side just as his foe ran him 
through the arm. 

The assailant pulled his blade free and 
darted back against the wall to face the two 
of us. But the sword of the wounded man 
fell from his loose fingers. 

“I’m out of it,” he cried to me; “I go for 
aid.” And as his late combatant sprang for- 
ward to engage me, I heard him running off, 
stumbling where I had. 

There had been little light toward the last 
in the court of the house in the Rue Coupe- 
jarrets, and less under the windows of the 
Hotel de Lorraine; but here was none at all. 
I had to use my sword solely by the feel of 
his against it, and I underwent chilling 
qualms lest presently, without in the least 
knowing how it got there, I should find his 
point sticking out of my back. I could hardly 
believe he was not hitting me; I began to 
prickle in half a dozen places, and knew 
not whether the stings were real or imagi- 
nary. But one was not imaginary; my shoul- 
der which Lucas had pinked and the doctor 
bandaged was throbbing painfully. I fancied 
that in my earlier combat the wound had 
opened again and that I was bleeding to 
death; and the fear shook me. I lunged 
wildly, and I had been sent to my account in 
short order had not at this moment one of 
the other pair near us, as it afterward ap- 
peared, driven his weapon square through 
his vis-A-vis’s breast. 

“I am done for. Run who can!” he cried 
as he fell. The sword snapped in two against 
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the paving-stones; he rolled over and lay 
still, his face in the dirt. 

My encounterer, with a shout to his single 
remaining comrade, made off down the lane. 
On my part, I was very willing to let him 
depart in peace. 

The clash of swords up the lane had 
ceased at the stricken man’s cry, and out of 
the gloom came the sound of footfalls fainter 
and fainter. I deemed that the battle was 
over. 

The champion came toward me, three 
white patches visible for his face and 
hands; the rest of him but darkness moving 
in darkness. He held a sword rifled from 
the enemy, and advanced on me hesitatingly, 
not sure whether friend or foe remained to 
him. I felt that an explanation was due from 
me, but in my ignorance as to who he was 
and who his foes were, and why they had been 
fighting him and why we had been fighting 
them, I stood for a moment confused. It 
is hard to open conversation with a shadow. 
He spoke first, in a voice husky from his 
exertion: 

“Who are you?” 

“A friend,” I said. “My master and I saw 
two men fighting four—we came to help the 
weaker side. Your friend was hurt, but he 
got away safely to fetch aid.” 

The unknown made a rapid step toward 
me, crying, “What—” 

But at the word M. Etienne emerged from 
the shadows. 

“Who lives?” he called out. “ You, Félix?” 

“Not hurt, monsieur. And you?” 

“Not a scratch. Nor did I scratch my 
man. Permit me to congratulate you, mon- 
sieur l’inconnu, on our coming up when we 
did.” 

The unknown said one word: 

“Etienne!” 

I sprang forward with the impulse to 
throw my arms about him, in the pure rap- 
ture of recognizing his voice. This strug- 
gler, whom we had rushed in, blindfold, to 
save, was Monsieur! If we had been content 
to mind our own business, had sheered away 
like the deputy—it turned me faint to think 
how long we had delayed with old Marceau, 
we were so nearly too late. I wanted to 
seize Monsieur, to convince myself that he 
was all safe, to feel him quick and warm. 

I made one pace and stopped; for I 
remembered what ghastly shape stood be- 
tween me and Monsieur—that horrible ly- 
ing story. 

“Dieu!” gasped M. Etienne, “ Monsieur!” 

For a moment we all kept silence, motion- 
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less; then Monsieur flung his sword over the 
wall. 

“Do your will, Etienne.” 

His son darted forward with a cry. 

“Monsieur, Monsieur, I am not your as- 
sassin! I came to your aid not dreaming 
who you were; but, had I known, I would 
have fought a hundred times the harder. I 
never plotted against you. On the honour 
of a St. Quentin I swear it.” 

Monsieur said naught, and we could not 
see his face; could not know whether he be- 
lieved or rejected, softened or condemned. 

M. Etienne, catching at his breath, went 
on: 
“ Monsieur, I know it is hard to credit. I 
have been a bad son to you, unloving, rebel- 
lious, insolent. We quarrelled; I spoke bitter 
words. But I am no ruffian. I am a St. 
Quentin. Had you had me whipped from the 
house, still would I never have raised hand 
against you. I knew nothing of the plot. 
Félix told you I was in it—small blame 
to him. But he was wrong. I knew naught 
of it.” 

Had he been content to rest his case here, 
I think Monsieur could not but have believed 
his innocence on his bare word. The stones 
in the pavement must have known that he 
was uttering truth. But he in his eagerness 
paused for no answer, but went on to stun 
Monsieur with statements new and amazing 
to his ear. 

“My cousin Grammont—who is dead— 
was in the plot, and his lackey Pontou, and 
Martin the clerk; but the head devil was 
Lucas.” 

“Lucas?” 

“Lucas,” continued M. Etienne. “Or, to 
give him his true title, Paul de Lorraine, 
son of Henri de Guise.” 

“But that is impossible!” Monsieur cried, 
stupetied. 

“It is impossible, but it is true. He isa 
Lorraine— Mayenne’s nephew, and for years 
Mayenne’s spy. He came to you to kill you 
—for that object pure and simple. Last 
spring, before he came to you, he was here 
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in Paris with Mayenne making terms for 
your murder. He is no Huguenot, no 
Kingsman. He is Mayenne’s henchman, son 
to Guise himself.” 

“And how long have you known this?” 
asked Monsieur. 

“Since this morning.” Then, as the im- 
port of the question struck him, he fell back 
with a groan.-“ Ah, Monsieur, if you can ask 
that, I have no more to say. It is useless.” 
He turned away into the darkness. 

That they should part thus was too miser- 
able to be endured. I was sure Monsieur’s 
question-was no accusation, but the groping 
of bewilderment. 

“M. Etienne, stop!” I commanded. 
“Monsieur, it is the truth. Indeed it is 
the truth. He is innocent, and Lucas is a 
Guise. Monsieur, you must listen to me. 
M. Etienne, you must wait. I stirred up the 
whole trouble with my story to you, Mon- 
sieur, and I take it back. I believed I was 
telling the truth. I was wrong. When I left 
you, I went straight back to the Rue Coupe- 
jarrets to kill your son—your murderer, | 
thought. And there I found Grammont and 
Lucas side by side. We thought them sworn 
foes: they were hand in glove. They came 
at me to end me because I had told, and M. 
Etienne saved me. Lucas mocked him to his 
face because he had been tricked ; Lucas 
bragged that it was his own scheme—that 
M. Etienne was his dupe. Vigo will tell you. 
Vigo heard him. His scheme was to saddle 
M. Etienne with your murder. He was 
tricked. He believed what he told me— that 
the thing was a duel between Lucas and 
Grammont. You must believe it, Monsieur!” 

M. Etienne, who had actually obeyed me, 
me, his lackey,—turned to his father 
once again. 

“Monsieur, if you cannot believe me, be- 
lieve Félix. You believed him when he took 
away my good name. Believe him now when 
he restores it.” 

“Nay,” Monsieur cried; “I believe thee, 
Etienne.” 

And he took his son in his arms. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHAT MORE THAN WAGES? 
By WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN 


JN recent years it has been slowly dawning 

upon the mind of the employer that his 
human machines, his “hands,” as he calls 
them, need attention, need rest, need the 
best environment for the production of the 
best results. 

Some employers have improved the con- 
ditions under which their men work, because 
they felt that they owed their operators 
something more than the mere payment of 
wages. They felt that their employees had 
done the labor share in the production of 
wealth, and that recognition of some kind 
was due them for that. Others, again, have 
improved the condition of their operators be- 
cause it paid in actual dollars and cents; and 
others have been influenced by genuine al- 
truism for their operatives. 

Whatever may be the motive of the em- 
ployer, whether he be influenced by the 
most sordid selfishness or the noblest altru- 
ism, the writer claims that the employee 
has been the gainer by any improvement in 
his industrial environment. Especially is 
this so where the wage-earner has had the 
economic foresight to seize these advantages 
to perfect himself, whereby he makes him- 
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self of greater commercial worth to his em- 
ployer. His wage-earning capacity has been 
increased, and the tendency is toward a rec- 
ognition of this fact in advancement or in a 
feeling of security in his present position. 
The man who improves his own condition 
cannot fail to be of greater worth to the 
industry, in his own home, and in the com- 
munity—facts which are positive assets in 
industrial, social, and civic stability. 

The industrial revolution had for its 
trade-mark the factory, which, henceforth, 
was the industrial home of the operative. 
The substitution of mechanical for muscular 
power compelled an institution where the 
workers could be massed for the greater 
economy of time and labor. The application 
of steam-power, in the early part of the cen- 
tury, showed the marvelous opportunities 
for increased production. When the work- 
shop was transferred from the home to the 
factory, there was a complete change of en- 
vironment, with the loss to the worker of 
much of the comfort, family intercourse, and 
the command of his own time that he had 
enjoyed in his home, however humble. Long 
hours, little provision for the necessities of 
life, the employment also of his children and 
wife, because the latter worked for less 
wages—all these tended to reduce his sta 
dard of life in the factory, though he had 1 
yet reached the lowest stage. That was 
brought about by the division of labor, whic 
reduces many a worker to the level of the n:: 
chine he tends, differing only in this, tha 
blood, instead of steam or electricity, e1 
gizes him. The characterization of employ«es 
as “hands” is an unconscious confirmat 
of this fact. 

“T want machines so simple in their ope 
tion that any fool can run them,” remarke 
an employer recently. The fool mach: 
may be run by the fool workman, but ‘he 
employer will have the monopoly of the fully 
of such an industrial policy. Improved :- 
chines will demand improved men to run 
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them. “What more than wages?” is an in- 
dustrial question that is being asked by men, 
some of whom feel that the labor share of 
their wealth production should have a larger 
reward than the mere payment of wages. 
ther employers are sufficiently far-sighted 
‘o recognize that whatever makes the worker 
ore human, more contented, more skilled, 
a positive industrial asset in the business, 
dis a large factor in industrial stability. 
An employer doing a business of half a 
illion asked the writer if he could com- 
‘nd to him any young man or woman, pref- 
ibly some one just graduated from college, 
nce of trained intelligence, who could go 
to his establishment with the status of a 
vate secretary, for the sole purpose of 
idying and advising, by personal contact 
th the working staff, so that the employees 


prove the conditions of their employees, in 
education, recreation, sanitation, and so on. 

After an inspection of a plant where 
nearly four thousand men are employed, the 
superintendent asked for suggestions look- 
ing toward industrial betterment. I gave 
him several that were perfectly obvious. 

“Why,” he replied, “we can’t give the 
time to following out those suggestions, 
which are eminently practical; we are too 
busy—we must do our own work.” 

“Of course you are too busy,” I said, “and 
for that very reason you need some one on 
your staff whose sole business will be the 
planning and direction of movements to im- 
prove industrial conditions. In other words, 
you need a social engineer.” 

Social engineering, accordingly, is a new 
profession, and the above facts show that 
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could be made of more value to themselves, 
in the first instance, and to their employer, 
in the second. 

One more fact will show that these move- 
ments for industrial betterment are inthe air. 
Last spring the writer was asked if he would 
entertain a proposition to gowith a large con- 
cern about to start a plant in the suburbs of a 
large city. The firm wished some one to take 
the general oversight and planning of all 
kinds of movements that would tend to im- 


there is already a demand for experts in this 
line. Will the members of the profession he 
recruited from our colleges? 

In the following pages it will be shown 
that investment in the manhood of em- 
ployees does pay, because a more vigorous 
man can do more work, a more conscientious 
man will do more conscientious work, and a 
more intelligent man will do more intelligent 
work. It must be constantly borne in mind 
that, in adopting attempts which have been 
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successful elsewhere, the local environment 
must be studied most carefully. From a 
study ot what is already being done to im- 
prove industrial conditions, the first attempt 
seems to be some kind of effort to bring a 
little beauty of vines, flowers, or lawns to the 
factory grounds or buildings. In many cases 
this may have been done unconsciously, the 
employer having handsome grounds about 
his own home. In one factory, in the cen- 
tral West, the owner could not help noticing, 
on his frequent trips to and from his own 
city, how barren and dismal the houses along 
the railroad appeared. There was no beauty 
of vines or flowers; the back yards were big 
scrap-baskets, and the buildings were merely 
shelters from the weather. His reflections 
were a kind of sermon, with the text, “Thou 
art the man”; but he made the application 
in deciding that he would try to improve the 
surroundings of his own factory, which was 
the industrial home of nearly eighteen hun- 
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dred people. After unsatisfactory attempts 
on his own part, he sent for John C. Olm- 
stead to study the situation, with the ex- 
press purpose of securing his advice how 
the work should be done. Then edges of the 
lawn were decorated with shrubbery, sheu: 
and out-buildings were covered with clim'- 
ing vines, sidewalks were bordered with tur’, 
screens of vines hid the junk and scrap «f 
the factory yards from the passers-by, un 
to-day these factory grounds are among t'« 
show-places of that city. In 1897, the seco: «| 
year after this work was begun, Mr. O! 
stead madea visit of inspection. The street 
with the workingmen’s cottages just opp:- 
site the factory he regarded as one of t'e 
most beautiful in America, considering t'e 
size of the lot and the cost of the hou 
Not only are the wage-earners educat«( 
by this natural beauty, but the value of 
property is increased, and instead of tie 
factory making that part of the city 
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desirable for residences, sites there are 
sought after, and the owner of the factory 
is planning a house for himself in that part 
of the city. 

The remark is constantly made, “Oh, this 
man has a monopoly in his business; if I was 
naking as much money as he, I could do all 
these things for my people.” There is cer- 
ainly no monopoly in drop-forging, and it 
; a kind of business which does not seem 

» lend itself to esthetics. One drop-forge 
Brooklyn, for example, is a model of 

s kind. It is true that you will not see 

ctures and vases of flowers in the forge, 

it you will see that over each drop-forge 

a cold-air blast for the workman, the fires 

ive hoods for the removal of noxious gas, 
ie floor is of iron for minimizing the dust, 

d all the dangerous gearing and shafting 

e protected. In a dirty business like drop- 

ging, the peculiar industrial conditions 

emand a different kind of treatment from 
clean business like soap-making or the 
manufacture of cameras. 

In this establishment, in addition to the 
ordinary wash-trough, where a man may 
wash his face and hands, each washing- 
compartment has a small spray, or a douche, 
for thoroughly washing the head. In es- 
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tablishments where the work is of necessity 
dirty, the disposal of the workingman’s 
clothes is a problem. The clothing becomes 
soaked with perspiration, and must either be 
taken home to be washed or hung up in the 
shop to dry, and put on again the next day 
in a sour, unpleasant condition. In the same 
room with the baths, a soapstone sink is 
provided, so that the men can very quickly 
rinse their soiled clothes; a wringer on the 
sink squeezes out the water, and a dry- 
ing-closet with hot-water pipes completes 
the process, with the result that the next 
morning the clothing is clean and fresh, a 
source of great comfort, to say nothing of 
the object-lesson in cleanliness and order. 
There are twelve shower-baths besides, with 
hot or cold water, the temperature being 
regulated by the bather. 

In an interview with this proprietor, he 
says that he looks upon this hydropathic 
department primarily from the business 
point of view, because the investment means 
an increased return of work. But there is 
a wider outlook, for the question also affects 
the entire community. In his own words: 
“ As it is acknowledged that habitual bath- 
ing prevents disease and promotes health and 
morality, baths for working-people affect all 
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classes of society. Employers are therefore 
under moral obligations to supply such facili- 
ties, and health, decency, and humanity de- 
mand it, because few opportunities for 
personal cleanliness are afforded to any but 
the privileged classes.” 

Another employer provides spray-baths 
for his employees, and in addition gives them 
twenty minutes of the company’s time for 
one bath a week in winter, and forty min- 
utes for two baths in summer. It is certainly 
cheaper to provide baths in a business that 
is dirty, giving the man a chance to wash 
the outside of his body with water, rather 
than to clean the inside with whisky and 
other strong waters. 

Many of the workmen in this drop-forge 
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the location and building of a house that he 
was planning with his savings. 

The same firm built a grand stand with a 
capacity for five hundred and forty seats, 
and placed it at the disposal of their em- 
ployees, so that they, with their families, 
might see the Dewey parade with comfort. 
Not only was this done at no expense to the 
wage-earners, .-but they were also provided 
free with a substantial luncheon. This es- 
tablishment seems more like a big family 
than anything else. The proprietors call the 
men by their first name, they make frequent 
trips through the shop, and when a job is 
done satisfactorily they do not hesitate to 
say so tothe men. “Well done, Tim,” “I did 
n’t think you could do that so quickly, Tom,” 
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own their own tools, all of which are insured 
by the company. Last August an employee, 
just before starting on his holiday, said to one 
of the firm, “If you will let me take one of 
those tools we recently made in our part of 
the shop, I feel sure that I can sell some for 
you in the village where I am going.” On an- 
other occasion one of the forge men con- 
sulted the treasurer of the firm regarding 


with other words of approval, were overhear 
atan unexpected fire-drill atthis shoplast Ai 
gust. The previous drill was made six months 
before, and the proprietor told me that the 
alarm would be given at twenty minutes of 
twelve. It was done, and instantly men ap- 
peared everywhere, clambering up the la: - 
ders, to close the outer shutters, shuttin; 
all the windows, pulling out seventeen line 
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of hose and then manning each, everything 


in complete readiness for a fire. This, 
however, was the significant part— within 
five minutes from the signal all the appa- 
ratus had been put away, and each man 
was at work in the shop, as energetically as 
if there had been no interruption, and he 
did not know that the whistle would blow 
again fifteen minutes later for the noon 
hour. This is one of many illustrations 
showing that consideration and kindness to 
wage-earners do pay, and that they have 
a commercial value. No amount of money 
could buy such intelligence and loyalty 
as were shown at this fire-drill, but they were 
secured by the knowledge on the part of 
the employees that they were regarded and 
treated by the firm as men, and not as 
hands. The firm gains in the fact that the 
risk of serious damage by fire is minimized, 
and it has also the full working efficiency of 
the men at the bench and at the forge. 
Thus the identity of interest is shown and 
maintained; there is a kind of reversion to 
type, to the old days when master and 
workman formed part of the same family. 
Incidentally the community gains whenever 
the wage-earner gets an appreciation of the 
larger conception of the home feeling in the 
factory, because he will next look upon 
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the city or the town as his civic home, and 
the tendency will favor a care on his part 
for the common welfare. 

It has been comparatively easy for em- 
ployers to see that it is for their own inter- 
ests to fit up the industrial home of their 
employees with the most improved tools, and 
make it possible for these tools or machines 
to be operated under the best conditions, 
even consulting the comfort of their opera- 
tives at times. A few employers have had 
the business shrewdness to reason whether, 
if it paid them to look after the industrial 
home, or the factory, it would not be good 
business to see that the other home, where 
the operative eats, sleeps, and lives, should 
receive attention. If the living-home of the 
worker be without the attraction of well- 
cooked food, no room for the entertainment 
of friends, no opportunity for the man to en- 
joy the companionship of his wife or the play 
of his children, the men and the youth of the 
family will seek recreation elsewhere. In al- 
most every case for “elsewhere” you may read 
the saloon or public house, which will afford 
gratification for the moment, but leaves the 
wage-earner less a citizen and less fitted to do 
a day’s work on the morrow. A large Ameri- 
can employer of labor wrote recently: “An 
Englishman asked me what proportion of 
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time was lost in my factory through intem- 
perance, and was surprised to be told, ‘ No 
proportion at all.’ This does not mean that 
no men lose time from intemperance, but 
that the amount of time so lost is no factor 
in production, and occurs only in individual 
cases, often to be reprobated by the work- 
man as well as the employer. We have had 
cases where workmen, recovering from a 
spree, have refused to resume work till they 
felt themselves in a proper physical condi- 
tion to give a full day’s work, preferring that 
another man should temporarily take their 
place and pay, rather than that they should 
be paid for inefficient services.” For im- 
proved machines the manufacturer needs 
improved men, and a true home is a large 
factor in securing this result. 

While there are numerous examples of 
efforts to improve the homes of the wage- 
earner, I shall select a community where, 
from the very start of the industry, improved 
homes were built, not merely the four walls 
of the individual home, but whatever con- 
tributed tothe integrity of the home—schools 
for the education of the children, small al- 
lotments for the raising of vegetables and 
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flowers, a hall for religious services, a club 
building for the men and an institute for 
the girls and women, an assembly hall for 
large meetings, and grounds for recreation 
and sports. This industrial village is in 
Birkenhead, just the other side of the river 
from Liverpool, and represents an expendi- 
ture of two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. Thiselaborate development was in 
the mind of the owner from the very outset, 
but of necessity the work was slow. The 
ground had to be cleared, streets laid out, 
trees planted, and such a general scheme 
adopted as to allow for the easiest and most 
ample extension. In 1886 twenty cottages 
were built; in 1894, sixty-six more; while to 
day there are four hundred in all, with 
another one hundred building. The archi- 
tecture of each group is different, thus 
avoiding a tiresome uniformity. Architects 
make frequent trips to this village to see the 
effect of the cottages when built. The cot- 
tages for the rank and file of the men rent 
from three shillings to four and sixpence a 
week. These cottages include three bed- 
rooms, a living-room, kitchen, and scullery, 
the water-closets being in the yard. Clerks 
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foremen have 
ses for which they 
' from four shil- 
|i gs and sixpence to 
sis shillings a week. 
» rentals for the 
jouses of the man- 
agers and heads of 
partmentsare from 
seven to nine shil- 
ings a week. These 
rentals include every- 
thing; aweek’s notice 
on each side termi- 
nates a tenant’s resi- 
dence. 

The illustrations of 
this article partly il- 
luminate the above statistics, but one must 
see this place to appreciate fully the atmo- 
sphere of beauty,contentment,and happiness. 
An eight-hour day makes possible enjoyment 
and satisfaction for the wage-earner. Each 
tenant can hire for five shillings a year a 
small tract of land which he may cultivate 
for vegetables or flowers. As a substitute 
for the evil side of the saloon, the small 
garden is excellent, and each employer could 
well afford to make it possible, for while a 
man works in his garden he is not in the 
saloon. The rentals in this village are ex- 
actly one half of those in the nearest city, 
Birkenhead. That reduction is made in ac- 
cordance with what the owner calls“ prosper- 
ity-sharing,” that is, bringing any industrial 
advantages of profit to the entire family, so 
that mother, sister, and daughter may 
participate week by week in the benefits. 
Under so-called profit-sharing, when there 
are no profits to divide, the workmen are dis- 
satisfied, for they know that they have 
worked just as hard as in the period when 
they received a certain share of the profits. 

Vou. LXI.~ -31. 
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Then, too, by making the rentals so low, 
there is no feeling of bitterness engendered 
toward the owner, because, while he has pro- 
vided all these home advantages, he gets a 
good profit from his rentals. The foregoing 
dollar and cent of profit in this case is more 
than offset by the individual and socialized 
good will. 

The above establishment has provided 
most completely for what might be called 
the home envelop, that is, the buildings 
and premises. 

Many employers are providing forms of in- 
structionin home-keeping —cooking-schools, 
kitchen-gardens, sewing-, dressmaking-, and 
millinery-classes, talks on hygiene, and phys- 
ical-culture classes. 

Ludlow, Peacedale, and Hopedale are types 
of American industrial towns or communities 
which have grown slowly as the business of 
the company has increased. A new type has 
appeared in recent years, a town like Van- 
dergrift, which in 1895 consisted of about 
five hundred acres of fields and meadows. 
The lay-out of the town was planned by one 
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———_ pose of serving as an object-lesson for pros- 
| pective couples, so that they may know just 
what will be necessary for their own new 
home and what is the cost of each article. Ir 
addition to the demonstration of what a home 
needs in the way of furnishings, a super! 
opportunity is afforded of showing that fo: 
the same amount of money wall-paper may b« 
bought of a color and design that will har- 
monize with the carpet, and that the furni- 
ture will fit in with both; in other words, 
that the beautiful can be combined with the 
useful, to the heightened charm of each, at 
no greater expense. 

The general attitude of these employers 
is quite different from that of one who re- 
marked that in his business they used up a 
man every six years and then hired new ones. 
Men are saved, and not used up. One large 
element in re-creation of the employee is 
recreation. Accordingly, | find provided 
club buildings for both men and women. In 
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of the most eminent landscape architects in 
America, while the water and lighting sys- 
tems are ample and perfect. All this devel- 
opment was planned and executed by the 
company, who started their new works at 
Vandergrift in 1895; to-day there are nearly 
five hundred homes, five churches, one school, 
and a casino. 
There are plans now formulating for other 
industrial communities, but they will lack 
certain elements of utility and beauty if the 
experience of former attempts is not utilized, 
incorporating the successes and avoiding the 
failures. 
An American manufacturer, who employs 
a young woman to devote her whole time to 
work for and among the women of his fac- 
tory and the neighborhood, has installed her 
in a house which is a kind of social center. 
The kitchen, dining-room, bedroom, and = (————— 
bath-room, and her private apartments, have —— na 
been fitted up simply, yet with all the neces- COMFORTABLE, ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS’ USED IN 
sities of home-keeping, for the express pur- FACTORY IN DAYTON, OHIO. 
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Bridgeport, Connecticut, a building was pro- 
vided, at an expense of nearly ninety thou- 
sand dollars, for the girls and women of a 
factory, the employer saying: “ My operatives 
have done a large share in enabling me to 
make my money, and I feel that I owe them 
some recognition of that fact. I have, there- 
fore, provided a building where any of my 
girls can spend their time pleasantly and prof- 
itably.” One room is fitted up with sewing- 
machines run by power, where the girls can 
do their sewing quickly, thus having more 
time for other things, besides the economy 
of making their own clothes. Other forms 
of recreation are gymnasia, halls for meet- 
ings, athletic organizations of- all kinds, 
musical societies, courses of entertainments, 
summer camps for the boys, social events in 
the factory buildings, one firm allowing the 
people the use of rooms for dances. Read- 
ing-rooms and annual excursions are also 
provided. 

The Riverside Recreation Grounds, near 
Boston, were made possible by Mr. Charles 
W. Hubbard of that city, who is desirous of 
recovering that tract of the jerry-builders, 
and at the same time provide an opportu- 
nity for the “hall bedroom” young man to 
have every kind of athletic development 
and sport at a nominal sum. This public- 
spirited action is worthy of emulation else- 
where, for the educational value of whole- 
some recreation is a large factor in good 
citizenship. 


One English firm gives its employees an 
annual outing. In 1897 the workers, num- 
bering twenty-two hundred, were given a 
day’s outing in London. For 1900 every em- 
ployee over twenty years of age, and the 
wives of the married men, were to visit the 
Paris Exposition, at the expense of the com- 
pany. For those under that age there was 
to be the ordinary outing, to be selected by 
themselves. Consider the money loss of 
shutting down the plant for an entire day, 
and then the problem of transportation, 
food, and shelter for an industrial army; 
but the social gain will far outweigh the 
money loss. 

In the above list of recreation move- 
ments, there are certainly some which could 
be instituted by an employer desirous of 
making a start. Closely allied to the prob- 
lem of recreation for the wage-earner in 
home or factory is that of recreation in 
our cities. Every small park, open space, 
outdoor gymnasium, swimming-pool, roof- 
playground on a public school, band con- 
cert, popular musical entertainment, is a 
safety-valve for the escape of passion, dis- 
content, unrest, all of which confined would 
become dangerous to the community. Pub- 
lic recreation should receive the heartiest 
support of the employer, in the first place, 
because it is his duty and the citizen’s right 
to have the opportunity of making the most 
of life, and recreation occupies a prominent 
place in this. Any opportunity for human- 
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izing the individual wage-earner is a gain 
for his employer. 

In a visit to an industry where several 
thousand men and boys were employed, the 
superintendent asked for suggestions. I 
made several. Among others I told him that 
there was no reason why that open lot be- 
longing to the company, just opposite one of 
their shops, should not be inclosed and then 
fitted up with sand-pens for the little chil- 
dren, swings for the older ones, a wooden 
shelter or a tent where the mothers could 
sit if they wished to watch their little ones, 
and a simple outdoor gymnasium where the 
boys and men could come after their work. 
“By that means,” I said, “you show your 
practical interest in the families of your own 
men, you are doing something forthem. The 
children in these families are coming into 
your shop in a very few years. How much 
better for you that their bodies have been 
strengthened by exercise, and their minds 
disciplined by regulated play! Every minute 
that your boys and men spend in such a way 
keeps them out of the saloon, with its pos- 
sibilities of unfitting your employees to do a 
healthy day’s work on the morrow, whereby 
your business suffers. Then, too, the know- 
ledge, on the part of the women of the 
family, that you have done this, will be a 
conservative force, used on your side in the 
event of a strike or a disposition on the part 
of the men to any kind of action that will 
hurt your interests.” 

Granted a desire on the part of an em- 
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ployer to do something 
to improve the con- 
ditions under which his 
people work and live. 
how shall he get the 
necessary informa 
tion? He wishes to a 
something, but doe: 
not know how much it 
will cost him, is afraid 
that it will not suc- 
ceed, that his efforts 
will not be appreciated, 
and that, once the start 
is made, he will need 
some one to help him 
keep it going. All 
these queries are nat- 
ural, and the difficul- 
ties that accompany 
them have effectually 
prevented many an ef- 
fort for industrial 
betterment. But the 
situationis not hopeless, for thereisanorgan- 
ization in New York which is collecting, by 
photographs, diagrams, reports, documents, 
whatever is being done by employers for em- 
ployees. Accordingly, when the president of 
a large iron company wrote to inquire re- 
garding the provision of open-air baths and 
swimming-pools for his miners, this organi- 
zation sent him photographs of swimming- 
pools, referred him to those who were man- 
aging them, so that he might get the very 
latest details as to cost of administration 
and operating, 
and sent him 2 
report covering 
the general sub- 
ject of public 
baths. If he had 
desired, the soci- 
ety could have 
sent a represen- 
tative to study 
the situation at 
original sources 
and give him ex- 
pert advice on 
every phase of 
the subject. 
The industrial 
philosophy of a 
merchant prince |_ 
in England, who, ae BY MALCOLM FRASER. : on aa 
in addition 0 cua wins ADJUSTABLE 


° REST, USED IN A FACTO 
for his own work- IN DAYTON, OHIO. 
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people, has bestowed nearly a million dollars 
in benefactions to his city, isof value: “I may 
say that we employ nearly twenty-four hun- 
dred people, but our wages are higher and our 
hours shorter than those of our foreign com- 
petitors. Competition is very keen abroad, 
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OLD SHEDS. 


and we are also handicapped by fiscal regula- 
tions. Yet, with all this, we are making prog- 
ress in our export trade, the average increase 
for the three years from 1895 being fifteen 
per cent. We attribute this largely to the 
hearty cooperation of our employees, to their 
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healthy surroundings, and to their shorter 
hours. The normal hours for women at the 
shops of some of our leading Continental 
competitors are sixty per week; the normal 
hours of our girls are forty-three per week, 
and yet, in some departments, they turn out 
as much as our competitors do with their 
very Jong hours. We find that nothing pays 
us better than looking after the comfort of 
our employees; and certainly nothing gives 
so much zest to life as to see so many happy 
about us. The manufacturer has a great op- 
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portunity of adding a blessing or a curse to 
the homestead, where father, mother, and 
children all participate in the plans and regu- 
lations made in the factory.” 

It has been impossible to give more than 
an outline of what is being done in typical 
industries, but it is the firm belief of the 
writer that there is a genuine desire on the 
part of many others to do something for 
their people, if they can be shown the first 
step. To a large class of employers there is 
always the question, Will it pay? By way 
of an answer to this doubt, I quote the 
words of an English captain of industry, who 
has invested two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds in cottages, schools, club buildings, 
small parks, gardens, and recreation-grounds 
in his industrial village near Liverpool: 
“Whatever I have done, I planned not on 
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the basis of charity or philanthropy, but on 
the principle that what they received was 
their rightful share, and when they were in 
the works they made full and ample return. 
I have concluded that I must share the 
prosperity of my business with those who 
have helped me make it. It was not a 
question of profit-sharing, for if the flow of 
checks ceases, thére is always dissatisfaction 
and ill feeling. I think, therefore, that the 
best thing I can do is to provide decent 
houses for the workmen, because it is my 
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decision that those who have helped in th 
prosperity of my business shall feel some « 
that prosperity in their lives. In the schoo! 
houses, recreation-grounds, a quarter of 
million sterling has been spent, for whic 
there is no direct return. I am convinc 
that, although there is no direct return, tl 
money could not have been invested in a: 
better way, for indirectly it has been one « 
the greatest features in the success of 0 
business. I do not pose as a philanthropi: 
but I have attempted to do what was rig! 
and have endeavored to do it in the be 
way. Sympathy between employer and e: 
ployee is the broadest foundation on whi 
each side can take a dignified stand. | « 
sire, therefore, to put on record my app! 
ciation of the way our workers have lived 
to their part in thesuccess of Port Sunlight 





THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 
BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


suit of happiness.” It is de- 
ESM clared to be an inalienable 
ht. It cannot be sold. It cannot be given 
iy. It is doubtful if it could be left by will. 
The right of every man to be six feet high 
i of every woman to be five feet four was 
arded as self-evident, until women as- 
-eted their undoubted right to be six feet 
1 ch also, when some confusion was intro- 
‘ed into the interpretation of this rhetori- 
fragment of the eighteenth century. 
But the inalienable right to the pursuit of 
happiness has never been questioned since it 
was proclaimed as a new gospel for the New 
World. The American people accepted it 
with enthusiasm, as if it had been the dis- 
covery of a gold-prospector, and started out 
in the pursuit as if the devil were after them. 
If the proclamation had been that happi- 
ness is a common right of the race, alienable 
or otherwise, that all men are or may be 
happy, history and tradition might have in- 
terfered to raise a doubt whether even the 
new form of government could so change 
the ethical condition. But the right to make 
a pursuit of happiness, given in a funda- 
mental bill of rights, had quite a different 
aspect. Men had been engaged in many 
pursuits, most of them disastrous, some of 
them highly commendable. A sect in Gali- 
lee had set up the pursuit of righteousness 
as the only or the highest object of man’s 
immortal powers. The rewards of it, how- 
ever, were not always immediate. Here was 
a political sanction of a pursuit that every- 
body acknowledged to be of a good thing. 
Given a heartaching longing in every 
human being for happiness, here was high 
warrant for going in pursuit of it. And the 
curious effect of this mot d’ordre was that 
the pursuit arrested the attention as the 
most essential, and the happiness was post- 
poned, almost invariably, to some future sea- 
son, when leisure or plethora, that is, 
relaxation or gorged desire, should induce 
that physical and moral glow which is com- 
monly accepted as happiness. This glow of 
Well-being is sometimes called contentment, 
but contentment was not in the program. 


If it came at all it was only to come after 
strenuous pursuit, that being the inalienable 
right. 

People, to be sure, have different concep- 
tions of happiness, but whatever they are it 
is the custom, almost universal, to postpone 
the thing itself. This of course is specially 
true in our American system, where we have 
a chartered right to the thing itself. Other 
nations who have no such right may take it 
out in occasional driblets, odd moments that 
come, no doubt, to men and races who have 
no privilege of voting, or to such favored 
places as New York city, whose government 
is always the same however they vote. 

Weare all authorized to pursue happiness, 
and we do as a general thing make a pursuit 
of it. Instead of simply being happy in the 
condition where we are, getting the sweets 
of life in human intercourse, hour by hour, 
as the bees take honey from every flower 
that opens in the summer air, finding hap- 
piness in the well-filled and orderly mind, in 
the sane and enlightened spirit, in the self 
that has become what the self should be, we 
say that to-morrow, next year, in ten or 
twenty or thirty years, when we have arrived 
at certain coveted possessions or situation, 
we will be happy. Some philosophers dig- 
nify this postponement with the name of 
hope. 

Sometimes wandering in a primeval for- 
est, in all the witchery of the woods, be- 
sought by the kindliest solicitations of 
nature, wild flowers in the trail, the call of 
the squirrel, the flutter of birds, the great 
world-music of the wind in the pine-tops, the 
flecks of sunlight on the brown carpet and 
on the rough bark of immemorial trees, I 
find myself unconsciously postponing my 
enjoyment until I shall reach a hoped-for 
open place of full sun and _ boundless 
prospect. 

The analogy cannot be pushed, for it is 
the common experience that these open 
spots in life, where leisure and space and 
contentment await us, are usually grown up 
with thickets, fuller of obstacles, to say 
nothing of labors and duties and difficulties, 
than any part of the weary path we have 
trod. 

Why add the pursuit of happiness to our 
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other inalienable worries? Perhaps there is 
something wrong in ourselves when we hear 
the complaint so often that men are pursued 
by disaster instead of being pursued by hap- 
piness. 

We all believe in happiness as something 
desirable and attainable, and I take it that 
this is the underlying desire when we speak 
of the pursuit of wealth, the pursuit of learn- 
ing, the pursuit of power in office or in in- 
fluence, that is, that we shall come into 
happiness when the objects last named are 
attained. No amount of failure seems to 
lessen this belief. It is matter of experience 
that wealth and learning and power are as 
likely to bring unhappiness as happiness, 
and yet this constant lesson of experience 
makes not the least impression upon human 
conduct. I suppose that the reason of this 
unheeding of experience is that every person 
born into the world is the only one exactly 
of that kind that ever was or ever will be cre- 
ated, so that he thinks he may be exempt 
from the general rules. At any rate, he goes 
at the pursuit of happiness in exactly the 
old way, as if it were an original undertak- 
ing. Perhaps the most melancholy spectacle 
offered to us in our short sojourn in this 
pilgrimage, where the roads are so dusty 
and the caravansaries so ill provided, is the 
credulity of this pursuit. Mind, I am not 
objecting to the pursuit of wealth, or of 
learning, or of power, —they are all explain- 
able, if not justifiable, —but to the blindness 
that does not perceive their futility as a 
means of attaining the end sought, which is 
happiness, an end that can only be com- 
passed by the right adjustment of each soul 
to this and to any coming state of existence. 
For whether the great scholar who is stuffed 
with knowledge is happier than the great 
money-getter who is gorged with riches, or 
the wily politician who is a Warwick in his 
realm, depends entirely upon what sort of a 
man this pursuit has made him. There is 
a kind of fallacy current nowadays that a 
very rich man, no matter by what unscrupu- 
lous means he has gathered an undue pro- 
portion of the world into his possession, can 
be happy if he can turn round and make a 
generous and lavish distribution of it for 
worthy purposes. If he has preserved a 
remnant of conscience this distribution may 
give him much satisfaction, and justly in- 
crease his good opinion of his own deserts; 
but the fallacy is in leaving out of account 
the sort of man he has become in this sort 
of pursuit. Has he escaped that hardening 
of the nature, that drying up of the sweet 
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springs of sympathy, which usually attend 
a long-continued selfish undertaking? Has 
either he or the great politician or the great 
scholar cultivated the real sources of enjoy- 
ment? 

The pursuit of happiness! It is not 
strange that men call it an illusion. But | 
am well satisfied that it is not the thing it- 
self, but the pursuit, that is an illusion. In- 
stead of thinking of the pursuit, why not fix 
our thoughts upon the moments, the hours, 
perhaps the days, of this divine peace, this 
merriment of body and mind, that can be 
repeated and perhaps indefinitely extended 
by the simplest of all means, namely, a dis- 
position to make the best of whatever comes 
tous? Perhaps the Latin poet was right in 
saying that no man can count himself happy 
while in this life, that is, in a continuous 
state of happiness; but as there is for the 
soul no time save the conscious moment 
called “now,” it is quite possible to make 
that “now” a happy state of existence. The 
point I make is that we should not habitually 
postpone that season of happiness to the 
future. 

No one, I trust, wishes to cloud the 
dreams of youth, or to dispel by excess of 
light what are called the illusions of hope. 
But why should the boy be nurtured in the 
current notion that he is to be really happy 
only when he has finished school, when he 
has got a business or profession by which 
money can be made, when he has come to 
manhood? The girl also dreams that for her 
happiness lies ahead, in that springtime 
when she is crossing the line of womanhood, 
—all the poets make much of this,—when 
she is married and learns the supreme lesson 
how to rule by obeying. It is only when th« 
girl and the boy look back upon the years of 
adolescence that they realize how happ 
they might have been then if they had on! 
known they were happy, and did not need t 
go in pursuit of happiness. 

The pitiful part of this inalienable rig! 
to the pursuit of happiness is, however, th 
most men interpret it to mean the purst 
of wealth, and strive for that always, pos 
poning being happy until they get a fortu: 
and if they are lucky in that, find at the e: 
that the happiness has somehow eluded the 
that, in short, they have not cultivated t! 
in themselves that alone can bring hap 
ness. More than that, they have lost ‘ 
power of the enjoyment of the essent 
pleasures of life. I think that the woman 
the Scriptures who out of her poverty | 
her mite into the contribution-box got m« 
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happiness out of that driblet of generosity 
and self-sacrifice than some men in our day 
have experienced in founding a university. 

And how fares it with the intellectual 
man? To be a selfish miser of learning, for 
self-gratification only, is no nobler in reality 
than to be a miser of money. And even 
when the scholar is lavish of his knowledge 
in helping an ignorant world, he may find 
that if he has made his studies as a pursuit 
of happiness he has missed his object. Much 
knowledge increases the possibility of enjoy- 
ment, but also the possibility of sorrow. If 
intellectual pursuits contribute to an en- 
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lightened and altogether admirable charac- © 
ter, then indeed has the student found the 
inner spring of happiness. Otherwise one 
cannot say that the wise man is happier 
than the ignorant man. 

In fine, and in spite of the political in- 
junction, we need to consider that happiness 
is an inner condition, not to be raced after. 
And what an advance in our situation it 
would be if we could get it into our heads 
here in this land of inalienable rights that 
the world would turn round just the same 
if we stood still and waited for the daily 
coming of our Lord! 


SIGNIFICANT KNOWLEDGE OF THE BIBLE. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY TEST AT THE HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


NOTE. 


BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER, D.D. 


va geet HAPPENED to be spending 
Se) (pa 

"a wy soon after the appearance of 
ok Kaew the May CENTURY, which con- 
aKa tained President Thwing’s ar- 
ticle on “Significant Ignorance about the 
Bible” in our colleges—a serious revelation 
of conditions that are usually treated in 
jest. Finding in it something far from 
amusing, I spoke of the article to Miss 
Briggs, a teacher in the institute, and 
quoted the statistics given in it. She re- 
marked, “I think my class could do better,” 
and on my suggestion that a trial should be 
made, she carried it out, with the result indi- 
cated in the article that follows. 

The test was made with scrupulous fair- 
ness. The students were unaware of the 
purpose for which they were assembled, and 
in an hour and a quarter, with only pen, ink, 
and paper before them, brought in their 
answers. The examining committee was 
just and competent. On the eve of my de- 
parture I saw several of the papers, and 
they would have done credit to the average 
student of a theological seminary. In chi- 
rography, spelling, construction of sentences, 
and general appearance, they would compare 
favorably with the work of a sophomore class 
in a Northern college. Dr. Thwing tells us 
What might be expected of such a class as 
to knowledge of the Bible, and Miss Briggs 
Vou. LXI.—82, 
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has furnished the basis of a comparison with 
the Hampton students. And yet it is said 
that the negro cannot be educated! Would 
it not be well to look more closely at the 
facts that underlie such an opinion? 

It should be said, however, that the stu- 
dents at Hampton are carefully selected and 
examined at the outset. Doubtless there are 
many negroes who cannot be educated, but 
any honest college professor will tell you 
that some men in his classes are incapable 
of education, who yet go away with degrees. 
After a somewhat close contact with the 
Hampton students I detected not only the 
prevalence of the student habit of mind, 
but a quick and keen appreciation of the 
lack of it in those who happened to be with- 
out it. Save in the matter of color, they 
seemed very like white students as to sus- 
ceptibility to education, but with rather 
more eagerness to get it. 

Miss Briggs’s test is not to be regarded as 
a comparison, such as I have indulged in. 
Those who are seriously laboring to educate 
the “tinted races” do not deal in compari- 
sons, because they are not dealing in uncer- 
tainties. Such men as General Armstrong, 
the late President Cravath, Dr. Frissell, and 
Mr. Booker Washington, do not waste their 
lives in doubtful experiments. They not only 
know that in a real sense the negro can be 
educated, but that such education as that 
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given in their institutions is the most hope- 
ful ray yet cast upon a problem of enormous 
difficulty—a problem that belongs to time 
and to Providence, too great and complex 
for man except as he labors and trusts and 
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waits. It is in this spirit of humble confi- 
dence that they and their fellow-workers are 
giving themselves to a task of incomparable 
difficulty with a heroism that is itself the 
surest pledge of ultimate success. 


Il. THE RESULTS OF THE TEST. 


BY MARY B. BRIGGS. 


? 


“WHOSE life lightens, his words thunder,’ 
and when Dr. Thwing, President of Western 
Reserve University, calls attention to “Sig- 
nificant Ignorance about the Bible,” the mes- 
sage is peremptory. Probably no magazine 
article of the year has been so widely read 
as his in the May CENTURY. 

His facts are undisputed, his conclusions 
are approved. Now and again some query 
arises. May not recent studies have 
crowded out or, at least, overlaid a fair 
knowledge of the Bible once possessed by 
the students whom he examined on the 
Tennyson quotations?! May not the poeti- 
cal forms have embarrassed some who could 
have answered direct Bible questions? Or, 
as suggested by a recent graduate, may not 
the young people have been possessed by 
the fad that it was good form to suppress 
one’s knowledge of the Bible? 

With the purpose of gaining some light 


1 For convenient reference these quotations are here 
reprinted: 
1. “Supposed Confessions ”: 
My sin was as a thorn 
Among the thorns that girt Thy brow. 
As manna on my wilderness. 
That God would move 
And strike the hard, hard rock, and thence, 
Sweet in their utmost bitterness, 
Would issue tears of penitence. 
. “To——": 
Like that strange angel which of old, 
Until the breaking of the light, 
Wrestled with wandering Israel. 
5. “Will Waterproof” [first version]: 
Like Hezekiah’s, backward runs 
The shadow of my days. 
. “Locksley Hall”: 
Joshua’s moon in Ajalon. 
. “Godiva”: 
A heart as rough as Esau’s hand. 
3. “Aylmer’s Field ”: 
Gash thyself, priest, and honour thy brute Baal. 
9. Ruth among the fields of corn. 
10. Pharaoh’s darkness. 


11. “The Princess ”: 
A Jonah’s gourd, 
Up in one night and due to sudden sun. 


on two of these suggestions, the list given 
by President Thwing to two college classes, 
one at the East, one at the West, was tried 
in Virginia with a class at the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute for Negro 
and Indian Youth. This class could not be 
compared exactly with college freshmen. 
On the one hand, it was a senior class, and 
most of its members had received systematic 
instruction in Old Testament history as a 
part of their academic course in the junior 
and middle years. On the other hand, not 
one of them could enter college without 
three years’ further study. None of them 
had inherited literary tastes. With scarcely 
an exception, they were the sons and daugh- 
ters of laborers, of house-servants, of fisher- 
men, of small farmers, or of mechanics. The 
parents of thirty-four out of the thirty-eight 
were born in slavery. One of the two In- 
dians in the class was the son of a preacher, 


12. Stiff as Lot’s wife. 
13. “The Holy Grail”: 
Arimathean Joseph. 
. “The Last Tournament”: 
For I have flung thee pearls and find thee swine. 
5. “The Holy Grail”: 
Perhaps, like him of Cana in Holy Writ, 
Our Arthur kept his best until the last. 
. “Queen Mary”: 
And marked me even as Cain. 


The Church on Peter’s rock. 
. “Becket”: 
Let her eat it like the serpent, and be driven out 
of her paradise. 
A whole Peter’s sheet. 
. “The Flight”: 
The godless Jephtha vows his child .. . 
To one cast of the dice. 
. “Early Spring ”: 
A Jacob’s ladder falls. 
. “Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After”: 


Follow Light, and do the Right—for man can h«lf- 
control his doom— 

Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the 
vacant tomb. 
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who, though he speaks a little English, was 
the first of his family to adopt white men’s 
ways; the other had never seen a Bible be- 
fore coming away to school. The average 
age of the twenty-seven young men and the 
eleven young women was twenty-one years. 

“ And what did the young people thus born 
and bred and trained know of the scriptural 
scenes and truths expressed in these verses 
of Tennyson? I venture to give the record 
just as it stands,” placing in parenthesis 
after the failures of these thirty-eight col- 
ored and Indian students the correspond- 
ing failures of President Thwing’s thirty- 
four white college men. 

One was perplexed by the sin as 


A thorn 
Among the thorns that girt Thy brow (9). 


Three were not sufficiently explicit about 
the “manna on my wilderness” (11). 

Two were more instructive than accurate 
in their account of striking the rock (16). 

One thought the “ wandering Israel” that 
wrestled with the angel was the nation, in- 
stead of the man (16). 

Twenty-eight could not recall the turn- 
ing back of the shadow on Hezekiah’s dial, 
though fully half of these remembered the 
fifteen years added to his life. This ques- 
tion was, apparently, the most difficult of 
all, as forty-five out of the fifty-one college 
girls, and thirty-two out of the thirty-four 
college boys, failed to answer it. 

Nine who thought they knew about “ Josh- 
ua’s moon in Ajalon” were mistaken (26). 

Six failed to catch the significance in the 
poem of Esau’s rough hand, though they 
were familiar with his character (19). 

Eleven were perplexed by the line: 


Gash thyself, priest, and honour thy brute Baal. 


Two or three seemed to remember that Baal 
was brutal to his ass and gashed him on the 
side to make him go (22). 

Fifteen, strange to say, were not sure of 
Ruth’s place among the corn-fields (19). 

Fourteen were in the dark with Pharaoh, 
one suggesting the explanation that hisdark- 
ness was a punishment for having the chil- 
dren of Israel embalmed (18). 

Ten had insufficient historical data con- 
— Jonah. One explanation of his 
gourd, 


Up in one night and due to sudden sun, 


Was. this: “It refers to Jonah when swal- 
lowed by the whale and cast upon the shores 
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of Nineveh.” Another: “The vine that grew 
over Jonah’s head when emitted by the 
whale” (28). 

Two tripped over Lot’s wife, one asserting 
that she was turned into stone (25). 

Fourteen were not able to discriminate 
among the Josephs, and failed to find the 
Arimathean (23). 

Seven did not explain 


For I have flung thee pearls and find thee swine. 


One kept to the spirit of the text by his ex- 
egesis: “Cast not thy pearls before swine, 
nor cast thy bread upon the waters, for in 
many days it shall return again. Do not 
give to them who do not appreciate your 
gift” (22). 

Eleven could not satisfactorily disentangle 
the story of our Lord’s first miracle from 
the lines: 


Perhaps, like him of Cana in Holy Writ, 
Our Arthur kept his best until the last, 


one ingenious interpretation confounding 
Cana with Canaan, which had been preserved 
for the Jews (24). 

Eighteen failed on Cain’s mark. All but 
two associated it with the death of Abel, 
but they supposed that the murderer was 
branded as a punishment, one going so far 
as to say that the mark was upon his de- 
scendants forever. The colleges did much 
better with this question (11). 

Six did not establish the Church on 
Peter’s rock (25). 

Two did not venture an explanation of 
Eve’s expulsion from paradise (22). 

Seven were embarrassed by “ Peter’s sheet,” 
one guessing that it might be the sheet of 
water on which he walked. “Peter would 
always ask more questions than any other 
disciple,” said one (27). 

Fifteen could not tell about the godless 
Jephtha’s vow, some, doubtless, puzzled by 
the “one cast of the dice” (24). 

Four being accustomed to sing, “We are 
climbing Jacob’s ladder,” naturally fell with 
that ladder (11). 

Five could not explain that somewhat ob- 
scure couplet: 


Follow Light, and do the Right—for man can 
half-control his doom— 

Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the va- 
cant tomb. 


The only explanation attempted by any of 
the five was this: “Neither do men light a 
candle and put it under a bushel” (16). 

To sum up: out of 836 possible answers, 
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645 were given correctly, and each one with 
sufficient fullness to satisfy four out of five 
examiners. Referring to the May CENTURY, 
we find that the young men in the Western 
college averaged forty-three per cent., the 
young women in the Eastern college forty- 
nine per cent. The Hampton students 
averaged seventy-seven per cent., or, if it 
had seemed right to omit three who had 
missed the junior instruction, eighty per 
cent. One student, a girl, answered all the 
questions, three all but one. 

Are there any conclusions to be drawn 
from this record, in which the answers given 
by students of the tinted races are set be- 
side those of their white brothers and sis- 
ters? In other words, is there any general 
interest in a local examination? 

Granted the fact that the negro loves the 
Bible, and, unless he is educated away from 
it, prefers it to any other book of narrative, 
poetry, history, or biography, there remain 
two inferences. The first is: that which is 
once thoroughly known is always known. 
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Mrs. Audubon, wife of the great naturalist, 
once said: “If I can hold the mind of a child 
to a subject for five minutes, he will never 
forget what I teach him.” Another infer- 
ence suggests itself: if young people with 
much less than ordinary early training can 
do so well after a brief systematic course of 
instruction in the day-school, it would cer- 
tainly seem that there must be weakness in 
the home instruction given to the children 
of some educated Christian families. 

To these inferences may be added a ques- 
tion or two, by no means original. Why is 
not a knowledge of the Bible as indispensa- 
ble a qualification for the college matricula- 
tion, to say nothing of the college degree, as a 
knowledge of other ancient history, or of the 
style and language of Shakspere or Scott? 
Viewed merely as a literary work, is it not 
much truer of this book than of “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress” or “The Arabian Nights” 
that to recognize an allusion or quotation is 
no credit to any man or woman, while to fail 
to recognize or understand one is illiteracy? 


THE HAUNTED OAK. 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


‘ pase. why are you so bare, so bare, 
O bough of the old oak-tree; 
And why, when I go through the shade you throw, 
Runs a shudder over me?” 


“My leaves were green as the best, I trow, 
And sap ran free in my veins, 

But I saw in the moonlight dim and weird 
A guiltless victim’s pains. 


“TI bent me down to hear his sigh; 
I shook with his gurgling moan; 

And I trembled sore when they rode away 
And left him here alone. 


“They ’d charged him with the old, old crime, 
And set him fast in jail; 

Oh, why does the dog how! all night long, 
And why does the night wind wail? 


“He prayed his prayer and he swore his oath, 
And he raised his hands to the sky; 

But the beat of hoofs smote on his ear, 
And the steady tread drew nigh. 
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“Who is it rides by night, by night, 
Over the moonlit road? 

And what is the spur that keeps the pace, 
What is the galling goad? 


“And now they beat at the prison door. 
‘Ho, keeper, do not stay! 

We are friends of him whom you hold within, 
And we fain would take him away 


“*F rom those who ride fast on our heels 
With mind to do him wrong; 

They have no care for his innocence, 
And the rope they bear is strong.’ 


“They have fooled the jailer with lying words, 
They have fooled the man with lies; 

The bolts unbar, the locks are drawn, 
And the great door open flies. 


“Now they have taken him from the jail, 
And hard and fast they ride, 

And the leader laughs low down in his throat, 
As they halt my trunk beside. 


“Oh, the judge he wore a mask of black, 
And the doctor one of white, 

And the minister, with his eldest son, 
Was curiously bedight. 


“*Q foolish man, why weep you now? 
’T is but a little space, 

And the time will come when these shall dread 
The memory of your face.’ 


“I feel the rope against my bark, 
And the weight of him in my grain, 

I feel in the throe of his final woe 
The touch of my own last pain. 


“ And nevermore shall leaves come forth 
On a bough that bears the ban. 

I am burned with dread, I am dried and dead, 
From the curse of a guiltless man.” 





PATHS OF HOPE FOR THE NEGRO. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS OF A SOUTHERNER. 
BY JEROME DOWD. 


Te [| T is too late in the day to 
4| discuss whether it would 

have been better had 

the Negro never been 

brought into the South- 

ern States. If his pres- 

ence here has_ been 

beneficial, or is ever to 

prove so, the price of the benefit has already 
been dearly paid for. He was the occasion 
of the deadliest and most expensive war in 
modern times. In the next place, his pres- 
ence has corrupted politics and has limited 
statesmanship to a mere question of race 
supremacy. Great problems concerning the 
political, industrial, and moral life of the 
people have been subordinated or overshad- 
owed, so that, while important strides have 
been made elsewhere in the investigation of 
social conditions and in the administration 
of State and municipal affairs, in civil-ser- 
vice reform, in the management of penal 
and charitable institutions, and in the field 
of education, the South has lagged behind. 
On the charts of illiteracy and crime the 
South is represented by an immense black 





spot. Such are a few items of the account. 


It will require millions more of dollars and 
generations more of earnest work before the 
total cost is met of bringing the black man 
to this side of the globe. But the debt has 
been incurred and must be liquidated. 

The welfare of the Negro is bound up 
with that of the white man in many impor- 
tant particulars: 

First, the low standard of living among 
the blacks keeps down the wages of all 
classes of whites. So long as the Negroes 
are content to live in miserable huts, wear 
rags, and subsist upon hog fat and cow- 
pease, so long must the wages of white 
people in the same kind of work be pressed 
toward the same level. The higher we raise 
the standard of living among the Negroes, 
the higher will be the wages of the white 
people in the same occupations. The low 
standard of the Negroes is the result of low 
productive power. The less intelligent and 
skilled the Negroes are, the less they can 
produce, whether working for themselves or 
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others, and hence, the less will be the total 
wealth of the country. 

But it may be asked, When the standard 
of living of the Negroes is raised, will not 
wages go up, and will not that be a draw- 
back? Certainly wages will go up, because 
the income of all classes will be increased. 
High wages generally indicate high pro- 
ductive power and general wealth, while low 
wages indicate the opposite. Only benefits 
can arise from better wages. 

In the next place, the Negro’s propensity 
to crime tends to excite the criminal ten- 
dencies of the white man. The South enjoys 
the distinction of having the highest per- 
centage of crime in all the civilized world, 
and the reason is that the crimes of the one 
race provoke counter-crimes in the other. 

The physical well-being of the one race has 
such a conspicuous influence upon that of 
the other that the subject requires no elab- 
oration. The uncleanliness of person and 
habits of the Negroes in their homes and 
in the homes of their employers tends to 
propagate diseases, and thus impairs the 
health and increases the death-rate of the 
whole population. 

Again, the lack of refinement in intellect, 
manners, and dress among the Negroes is an 
obstacle to the cultivated life of the whites. 
Ignorance and the absence of taste and se!f- 
respect in servants result in badly kept homes 
and yards, destruction of furniture and ware, 
ill-prepared food, poor table service, and a 
general lowering of the standard of living. 
Furthermore, the corrupt, coarse, and vulgar 
language of the Negroes is largely respon- 
sible for the jumbled and distorted English 
spoken by many of the Southern whites. 

Seeing that the degradation of the Negro 
is an impediment to the progress and civili- 
zation of the white man, how may we effect 
an improvement in his condition? 

First, municipalities should give more at- 
tention to the streets and alleys that trav- 
erse Negro settlements. In almost every 
town in the South there are settlements, 
known by such names as “New Africa, 3 
“ Haiti,” “ Log Town,” “Smoky Hollow,” or 
“Snow Hill,” exclusively inhabited by Ne- 
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groes. These settlements are often outside 
the corporate limits. The houses are built 
along narrow, crooked, and dirty lanes, and 
the community is without sanitary regula- 
tions or oversight. These quarters should be 
brought under municipal control, the lanes 
widened into streets and cleaned, and pro- 
vision made to guard against the opening of 
similar ones in the future. 

In the next place, property-owners should 
build better houses for the Negroes to live 
in. The weakness in the civilization of the 
Negroes is most pronounced in their family 
life. But improvement in this respect is not 
possible without an improvement in the char- 
acter and the comforts of the houses they 
live in. Bad houses breed bad people and 
bad neighborhoods. There is no more dis- 
tinctive form of crime than the building and 
renting of houses unfit for human habitation. 

Scarcely second in importance to improve- 
ments in house architecture is the need 
among Negroes of more time to spend with- 
their families. Employers of Negro labor 
should be less exacting in the number of 
hours required for a day’s work. Many do- 
mestic servants now work from six in the 
morning until nine and ten o’clock at night. 
The Southern habit of keeping open shop- 
ping-places until late at night encourages 
late suppers, retains cooks, butlers, and 
nurses until bedtime, and robs them of all 
home life. If the merchants would close 
their shops at six o’clock, as is the custom 
in the North, the welfare of both races would 
be greatly promoted. 

Again, a revolution is needed in the char- 
acter of the Negro’s religion. At present it 
is too largely an affair of the emotions. He 
needs to be taught that the religious life is 
something to grow into by the perfection of 
personality, and not to be jumped into or 
sweated into at camp-meetings. The theolog- 
ical seminaries and the graduate preachers 
should assume the task of grafting upon the 
oe of the Negro that much sanity at 
east. 

A reform is as much needed in the methods 
and aims of Negro education. Up to the 
present Negro education has shared with 
that of the white man the fault of being 
top-heavy. Colleges and universities have 
developed out of proportion to, and at the 
expense of, common schools. Then, the kind 
of education afforded the Negro has not been 
fitted to his capacities and needs. He has 
been made to pursue courses of study parallel 
to those prescribed for the whites, as though 
the individuals of both races had to fill the 
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same positions in life. Much of the Negro’s 
education has had nothing to do with his real 
life-work. It has only made him discontented 
and disinclined to unfold his arms. The sur- 
vival of the Negroes in the race for existence 
depends upon their retaining possession of 
the few bread-winning occupations now open 
to them. But instead of better qualifying 
themselves for these occupations they have 
been poring over dead languages and work- 
ing problems in mathematics. In the mean- 
time the Chinaman and the steam-laundry 
have abolished the Negro’s wash-tub, trained 
white “tonsorial artists” have taken away 
his barber’s chair, and skilled painters and 
plasterers and mechanics have taken away 
his paint-brushes and tool-chests. Every year 
the number of occupations open to him be- 
comes fewer because of his lack of progress 
in them. Unless a radical change takes place 
in the scope of his education, so that he may 
learn better how to do his work, a tide of 
white immigration will set in and force him 
out of his last stronghold, domestic service, 
and limit his sphere to the farm. 

All primary schools for the Negroes should 
be equipped for industrial training in such 
work as sewing, cooking, laundering, car- 
pentry, and house-cleaning, and, in rural 
districts, in elementary agriculture. 

Secondary schools should add to the liter- 
ary courses a more advanced course in in- 
dustrial training, so as to approach as nearly 
as possible the objects and methods of the 
Tuskegee and Hampton Industrial and Nor- 
mal Schools. Too much cannot be said in 
behalf of the revolution in the life of the 
Negro which the work of these schools prom- 
ises and, in part, has already wrought. 
The writer is fully aware that education has 
a value aside from and above its bread-win- 
ning results, and he would not dissuade the 
Negro from seeking the highest culture that 
he may be capable of; but it is folly for him 
to wing his way through the higher realms 
of the intellect without some acquaintance 
with the requirements and duties of life. 

Changes are needed in the methods of 
Negro education as well as in its scope. 
Educators should take into account, more 
than they have yet done, the differences in the 
mental characteristics of the two races. It 
is a well-established fact that,while the lower 
races possess marked capacity to deal with 
simple, concrete ideas, they lack power of 
generalization, and soon fatigue in the realm 
of the abstract. It is also well known that 
the inferior races, being deficient in gener- 
alization, which is a subjective process, are 
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absorbed almost entirely in the things that 
are objective. They have strong and alert 
eyesight, and are susceptible to impressions 
through the medium of the eye to an extent 
that is impossible to any of the white races. 
This fact is evidenced in the great number 
of pictures found in the homes of the Ne- 
groes. In default of anything better, they 
will paper their walls with advertisements 
of the theater and the circus, and even with 
pictures from vicious newspapers. They de- 
light in street pageantry, fancy costumes, 
theatrical performances, and similar specta- 
cles. Factories employing Negroes generally 
find it necessary to suspend operations on 
“circus day.” They love stories of adven- 
ture and any fiction that gives play to their 
imaginations. All their tastes lie in the realm 
of the objective and the concrete. 

Hence, in the school-room stress should be 
laid on those studies that appeal to the eye 
and the imagination. Lessons should be 


given in sketching, painting, drawing, and 
casting. Reprints of the popular works of 
art should be placed before the Negroes, 
that their love for art may be gratified and 
their taste cultivated at the same time. 
Fancy needlework, dress-making, and home 


decorations should also have an important 
place. These studies, while not contributing 
directly to bread-winning, have a refining and 
softening influence upon character, and in- 
spire efforts to make the home more attrac- 
tive. The more interest we can make the 
Negro take in his personal appearance and 
in the comforts of his home, the more we 
shall strengthen and promote his family life 
and raise the level of his civilization. 

The literary education of the Negro 
should consist of carefully selected poems 
and novels that appeal to his imagination and 
produce clear images upon his mind, exclud- 
ing such literature as is in the nature of 
psychological or moral research. Recitations 
and dialogues should be more generally and 
more frequently required. In history em- 
phasis should be given to what is picturesque, 
dramatic, and biographical. 

Coming to the political phase of the Negro 
problem, there is a general agreement among 
white men that the Southern States cannot 
keep pace with the progress of the world as 
long as they are menaced by Negro domina- 
tion, and that, therefore, it is necessary to 
eliminate the Negro vote from politics. 
When the Negroes become intelligent fac- 
tors in society, when they become thrifty and 
accumulate wealth, they will find the way to 
larger exercise of citizenship. They can 
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never sit upon juries to pass upon life and 
property until they are property-owners 
themselves, and they can never hold the 
reins of government by reason of mere 
superiority of numbers. Before they can 
take on larger political responsibilities they 
must demonstrate their ability to meet them. 

The Negroes will never be allowed to con- 
trol State governments so long as they vote 
at every election upon the basis of color, 
without regard whatever to political issues 
or private convictions. If the Negroes would 
divide their votes according to their individ- 
ual opinions, as the lamented Charles Price, 
one of their best leaders, advised, there would 
be no danger of Negro domination and no 
objection to their holding offices which they 
might be competent to fill. But as there is 
no present prospect of their voting upon any 
other basis than that of color, the white 
people are forced to accept the situation and 
protect themselves accordingly. Years of 

“bitter and costly experience have demon- 
strated over and over again that Negro rule 
is not only incompetent and corrupt, but a 
menace to civilization. Some people imagine 
that there is something anomalous, peculiar, 
or local in the race prejudice that binds all 
Negroes together; but this clan spirit is a 
characteristic of all savage and semi-civilized 
peoples. 

It should be well understood by this time 
that no foreign race inhabiting this country 
and acting together politically can dominate 
the native whites. To permit an inferior 
race, holding less than one tenth of the prop- 
erty of the community, to take the reins of 
government in its hands, by reason of mere 
numerical strength, would be to renounce 
civilization. Our national government, in 
making laws for Hawaii, has carefully pro- 
vided for white supremacy by an educational 
qualification for suffrage that excludes the 
semi-civilized natives. No sane man, let us 
hope, would think of placing Manila under 
the control of a government of the Philip- 
pine Islands based upon universal suffrage. 
Yet the problem in the South and the prob- 
lem in the Philippines and in Hawaii differ 
only in degree. 

The only proper safeguard against Negro 
rule in States where the blacks outnumber 
or approximate in number the whites lies in 
constitutional provisions establishing an 
educational test for suffrage applicable to 
black and white alike. If the suffrage is not 
thus limited it is necessary for the whites to 
resort to technicalities and ballot laws, to 
bribery or intimidation. To set up an edu- 
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cational test with a “grandfather clause,” 
making the test apply for a certain time to 
the blacks only, seems to an outsider un- 
necessary, arbitrary, and unjust. The reason 
for such a clause arises from the belief that 
no constitutional amendment could ever 
carry if it immediately disfranchised the 
illiterate whites, as many property-holding 
whites belong to that class. But the 
writer does not believe in the principle nor 
in the necessity for a “ grandfather clause.” 
If constitutional amendments were to be 
submitted in North Carolina and Virginia 
applying the educational test to both races 
alike after 1908, the question would be lifted 
above the level of party gain, and would re- 
ceive the support of white men of all parties 
and the approbation of the moral sentiment 
of the American people. A white man who 
would disfranchise a Negro because of his 
color or for mere party advantage is himself 
unworthy of the suffrage. With the suffrage 
question adjusted upon an educational basis 
the Negroes would have the power to work 
out their political emancipation, the white 
people having made education necessary and 
provided the means for attaining it. 

When the question of Negro domination 
is settled the path of progress of both races 
will be very much cleared. Race conflicts 
will then be less frequent and race feeling 
less bitter. With more friendly relations 
growing up, and with more concentration of 
energy on the part of the Negroes in indus- 
trial lines, the opportunities for them will 
be widened and the task of finding industrial 
adjustment in the struggle for life made 
easier. The wisest and best leaders among 
the Negroes, such as Booker Washington 
and the late Charles Price, have tried to 
turn the attention of the Negroes from 
politics to the more profitable pursuits of 
industry, and if the professional politician 
would cease inspiring the Negroes to seek sal- 
vation in political domination over the whites, 
the race issue would soon cease to exist. 

The field is broad enough in the South for 
both races to attain all that is possible to 
them. In spite of the periodic political con- 
flicts and occasional local riots and acts of 
individual violence, the relations between 
the races, in respect to nine tenths of the 
population, are very friendly. The general 
condition has been too often judged by the 
acts of a small minority. The Southern 
people understand the Negroes, and feel a 
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real fondness for those that are thrifty and 
well behaved. When fairly treated the Negro 
has a strong affection for his employer. He 
seldom forgets a kindness, and is quick to 
forget a wrong. If he does not stay long at 
one place, it is not that he dislikes his em- 
ployer so much as that he has a restless 
temperament and craves change. His dis- 
position is full of mirth and sunshine, and 
not a little of the fine flavor of Southern wit 
and humor is due to his influence. His nature 
is plastic, and while he is easily molded into 
a monster, he is also capable of a high de- 
gree of culture. Many Negroes are thor- 
oughly honest, notwithstanding their bad 
environment and hereditary disposition to 
steal. Negro servants are trusted with the 
keys to households to an extent that, prob- 
ably, is not the case among domestics else- 
where in the civilized world. 

It is strange that two races working side 
by side should possess so many opposite 
traits of character. The white man has 
strong will and convictions and is set in his 
ways. He lives an indoor, monotonous life, 
restrains himself like a Puritan, and is in- 
clined to melancholy. The prevalence of 
Populism throughout the South is nothing 
but the outcome of this morbid tendency. 
Farmers and merchants are entirely ab- 
sorbed in their business,and the women, espe- 
cially the married women, contrast with the 
women of France, Germany, and even Eng- 
land, in their indoor life and disinclination 
to mingle with the world outside. Public 
parks and public concerts, such as are found 
in Europe, which call out husband, wife, and 
children for a few hours of rest and com- 
munion with their friends, are almost un- 
known in the South. The few entertainments 
that receive sanction generally exclude all 
but the well-to-do by the cost of admission. 
The life of the poor in town and country is 
bleak and bare to the last degree. 

Contrasting with this tendency is the free- 
and-easy life of the blacks. The burdens of 
the present and the future weigh lightly 
upon their shoulders. They love all the 
worldly amusements; in their homes they are 
free entertainers, and in their fondness for 
conversation and love of street life they are 
equal to the French or Italians. 

May we not hope that the conflict of these 
two opposite races is working out some ad- 
vantages to both, and that the final result 
will justify all that the conflict has cost? 
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+HOSTS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 


A CHRISTMAS FANTASY. 


BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


yan I first spoke to Gertrude about 


going down to our sea-shore cottage to 
spend Christmas, she treated the idea with 
scorn. This pleased me, for I knew that she 
would soon be enthusiastically approving 
my suggestion, if, indeed, she were not of- 
fering it as her own. 

I was not surprised, therefore, to hear 
her, a few days later, telling a neighbor 
that, just for the novelty of the thing, we 
were going to spend the Christmas season 
at Beachhurst. 

“We have n’t quite decided,” she con- 
tinued, “but J think it would be great fun, 
and little Frederick would enjoy it so much. 
If my husband will only consent, I think we 
shall surely go.” 

I graciously allowed myself to be per- 
suaded to consent to my own plan, and then 
Gertrude invited a house-party of a few 
friends to spend the holidays with us. 

The “ Woodpile,” as we called our seaside 
home, was newly built that year, and as it 
was one of the finest cottages on the New 
Jersey coast, we were justly proud of it, and 
enjoyed the prospect of entertaining our 
friends with a novel and pleasing hospitality. 

We arrived at the Woodpile two days 
before Christmas, and as we wished to con- 
form to our time-honored custom of having 
our Christmas tree exhibited on Christmas 
eve, there was much to be done. 

However, as the servants were capable, 
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though not very willing, and the guests were 
willing, though not very capable, we soon 
had the machinery in motion for a jolly old- 
fashioned Christmas. The first evening we 
made rope-greens and holly-wreaths, and 
decorated the house with a determined en- 
thusiasm that accomplished wonders. 

Indeed, I never remember working so 
hard in all my life. I cut and tied and ham- 
mered and nailed, and ran up and down step- 
ladders, until I was so tired that when at last 
I found myself in bed I fell asleep at once. 

From this deep sleep I awoke suddenly 
and with a jump. 

The room was dark, save for a tiny spark 
of night-light. I looked and listened, but 
could see or hear nothing alarming; yet | 
felt an irresistible impulse to rise and go 
down-stairs. 

And when I say impulse, I do not mean 
merely a mental inclination, but an impel- 
ling force which seemed to move me physi- 
cally, in defiance of my own volition. 

I was not frightened, I had no thought of 
fire or burglars; I simply rose and put on my 
bath-robe and slippers because I could not 
help it. 

For the same reason, I went out into the 
hall, down the stairs, and into the parlor. 
This was a large apartment, which was al- 
ready decorated in holiday fashion, and 
where we were to stand the Christmas tree 
on the morrow. 
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As I entered, I was surprised to notice 
the chill air of the room. 

The Woodpile was amply provided with 
heating appliances, for when we built it we 
had thought of an occasional winter visit; 
but the parlor seemed filled with a wet, icy 
atmosphere which hung about in clouds and 
gave something the effect of a frozen wash- 
day 

Still acting involuntarily, I crossed the 
room, though I grew colder with every step, 
and sat down in an arm-chair near the fire- 

lace. 

, There was no fire on the hearth, but I did 
not select my seat with a view to warming 
myself, but because I was unable to resist 
the power that pushed me into that particu- 
lar chair. 

As I sat there, I was cold, extremely 
cold, but not shivering; the calm iciness of 
the atmosphere seemed to imbue my whole 
being, and I sat, silent and immovable, with 
a half-conscious sense of admiring my own 
magnificent inanition. 

Then the thought came into my mind that 
I was about to see a ghost. 

Even this did not startle me. Although 
possessed of a natural fear of the supernat- 
ural, yet at that time I did not really believe 
in ghosts, and, anyway, I was very sure “I 
would rather see than be one.” 

So when the misty, frosty air gradually 
settled into a distinct though semi-trans- 
parent shape, I knew at once that I was in 
the presence of a ghost. 

I was not frightened; indeed, as the cold 
seemed to intensify with this condensation, 
a fleeting idea passed through my mind that 
a ghost would be a fine thing for refrigerat- 
ing purposes. 

And then, as I looked with interest upon 
his ghostship, there seemed something fa- 
miliar about him. 

1 was sure I had never seen a ghost be- 
fore, yet that tall, commanding figure walk- 
ing toward me with a stately and solemn step 
seemed somehow like an old acquaintance. 

| gazed at the ghost more curiously. 

He wore a complete suit of armor, of an 
antique make that appealed strongly to my 
collecting instincts, and my fingers fairly 
itched for his wonderful helmet. 

_His face was that of an oldish man, yet 
his flowing, dark beard was only partially 
silvered, and his expression, though a 
trifle sad, seemed to betoken a strong, noble 
nature. 

He made me think of Henry Irving, 
although he was not at all like him, and, be- 
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sides, so far as I knew, Irving was not yet 
dead. 

Undoubtedly he was a ghost, and a ghost 
of no small importance, and after waiting a 
suitable time for him to speak, I concluded 
to open a conversation myself. For there 
suddenly flashed across my mind one of the 
rules laid down for ghosts in Lewis Carroll’s 
“Phantasmagoria,” and which was doubtless 
meant for just such an occasion as this: 


Wait for the Victim to commence: 
No Ghost of any common sense 
Begins a conversation. 


But while I was considering in what terms 
to address a strange ghost, and what degree 
of welcome to offer him,—for the same in- 
structions further say: 


All Ghosts instinctively detest 
The Man that fails to treat his guest 
With proper cordiality, 


the apparition stalked a few steps nearer to 
me, and announced in a deep, hollow voice: 


“T am thy father’s spirit, 
Doomed for a certain time to walk the night.” 


And then I recognized my visitor. Of 
course he was not my father’s spirit at all, 
but the Ghost of Hamlet’s Father, and that 
was why he was associated in my mind 
with Henry Irving. 

“Hamlet,” I cried, “king, father, royal 
Dane, my! but I ’m glad to see you!” 

I had not intended to speak in this col- 
loquial way, but I had always felt a warm 
sympathy for the old gentleman, and some- 
how it broke through my icy calm. 

Perhaps it broke through his also, for he 
stopped stalking, and stood regarding me 
with a countenance more in sorrow than in 
anger. Then he said: 


“For this assurance, thanks. I would that I 
Might say the same to you. But of a truth 
Your presence here, at this especial time, 
Hinders my dearest plans.” 


“No! Is that so?” said I, much con- 
cerned. “But I ’m only here for a week, or 
ten days at most; can’t your plans wait that 
long?” 

“Not so; on Christmas eve—to-morrow night 
I do expect that there will join me here 


A dozen of my fellows—fellow-ghosts, 
Doomed for a certain time to walk the night.” 


“Oho!” said I, “I see; you have made my 
house a rendezvous for Christmas eve, be- 
cause you thought it would be otherwise 
vacant.” 
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“°T is so, my friend; and lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. In vain I ’ve sought 
In the Old World a castle or a church, 

A ruined abbey or an ancient tower, 

Where I and some few spirits of my choice 

Might congregate, unnoticed and alone. 

But futile all my search. If here or there 

We stealthily assembled, lo, there came 

A horde of squeaking, gibbering, sheeted dead, 

Intruding on our would-be privacy. 

At my wits’ end, I thought, there ’s one last 
chance; 

Mayhap, across the sea, the newer world, 

With less of legend and tradition, 

May offer us a haven, where, in peace 

And unmolested, we may work our will.” 


“Yes, yes, I see,” cried I; “you came 
here thinking the Jersey coast the farthest 
possible remove from a ghost-haunted at- 
mosphere. But what is your work? What 
are you contemplating that excludes your 
fellow-ghosts?” 


“But soft! methinks I scent the morning air. 
Brief let me be; and yet I ever was 
Rambling and slow of speech. I will call up 
A comrade spirit; he shall tell thee all. 

Ho, Marley’s Ghost, appear!” 


“Marley’s Ghost!” I exclaimed. Surprise 
and delight had now entirely melted my icy 
calm, and I rose to shake hands cordially 
with Marley’s Ghost as with an old friend. 

The hand-shaking gave me a peculiar sen- 
sation, for though I could see his hand grasp 
my own and jog up and down with it, yet I 
felt nothing but a handful of ice-cold air, 
like an evaporated snowball. 

All my life I had been familiar with Mar- 
ley’s Ghost, and now he stood before me: 
the same face; the very same Marley in his 
pigtail, usual waistcoat, tights, and boots, 
with his chain clasped about his middle. His 
body was transparent, so that, looking 
through his waistcoat, I could see the two 
buttons on his coat behind. His chain 
clanked delightfully as he crossed the floor, 
and when he sat down in an arm-chair and 
wrung his hands and gave a frightful cry, I 
realized afresh that this was truly Marley’s 
Ghost that I had known and loved for years. 
I insist that I was not in the least fright- 
ened, but still it was a bit horrifying when 
Marley’s Ghost took off the bandage that 
was round his head, and his lower jaw 
dropped down upon his breast. But I re- 
membered that this was a habit of this par- 
ticular spirit, and, unheeding the Carroll 
theory, I waited for him to speak. 

“It is extremely awkward, my dear sir.” 
he said, “to object to a man’s presence in 
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his own house, but I will explain our pre- 
dicament in a few words, and perhaps you 
can aid us in some way.” 

“My services are at your disposal,” said 
I, for just at that moment it seemed to me 
that to assist Marley’s Ghost and the Ghost 
of Hamlet’s Father was the only aim of my 
life. 

“We are about to organize a club,” went 
on the spirit of Jacob Marley, “of Ghosts 
Who Became Famous. Now, you will readily 
see that such a club should be kept very 
select and none admitted to .membership 
except those who are unquestionably fa- 
mous.” 


“And myriads there be,” 


broke in the Ghost of Hamlet’s Father, 


“whose natural gifts 
Are poor to these of mine; and yet they come 
With pomp and circumstance-to join our ranks.” 


“T sympathize with you,” I said, and sin- 
cerely, “for I know how difficult it is to 
keep undesirable members out of a club; 
and, without question, you two gentlemen, 
as the most famous ghosts of all time, are 
qualified to judge an applicant’s claims.” 

“That is true,” said Marley’s Ghost; “ but 
though we are the most famed, others also 
have won lasting recognition. But they are 
few. It would surprise you to know how few 
ghosts have become really famous. How- 
ever, such ones as we have invited to be 
charter members of our club will arrive here 
at midnight, in charge of Captain Vander- 
decken, on the good ship The Flying Dutch- 
man. Of course you understand that when 
we selected this house and this room for 
our meeting it was on the supposition that 
you would spend Christmas in your city 
home, and this house would be unoccupied, 
as it has been all winter.” 

“It is indeed awkward,” said I, “for 
though I would gladly leave to-morrow, and 
take my family, yet I can’t ask my guests to 
go away so suddenly. But stay; I have an 
idea. You don’t want this room until mid- 
night. Suppose I defer our Christmas tree 
until Christmas morning. Then if | can 
make everybody go to bed before midnight © 
the coast will be clear for you.” 

My spectral guests were delighted with 
this plan, and, as an expression of their 
gratitude, invited me to be present at the 
club meeting. 

This was exactly what I wanted, and | 
accepted their invitation with pleasure. 

“You are sure you can arrange matters 80 
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as to have this room vacated by midnight?” 
said Marley’s Ghost, anxiously. 

“TI am sure of it,” said I, for I resolved 
that I would do so, even if I were obliged 
forcibly to eject my guests. 

“Swear!” said the Ghost of Hamlet’s 
Father, in his stagy way. 

“1 swear it,” I said earnestly. 

As there were no cocks to crow, down at 
the sea-shore, I wondered if my guests would 
know when to depart; but even as I won- 
dered, they disappeared slowly, like a dis- 
solving view, and I was left alone. 

| returned to my bed, and lay there, think- 
ing how I should persuade Gertrude to con- 
sent to deferring the Christmas celebration 
as I wished. 

But it was not difficult. She readily 
agreed that the tree would much better be 
exhibited on Christmas morning, for then 
our baby boy could enjoy it in its first glory, 
a pleasure which would be denied him at 
night. 

On Christmas eve, then, I hurried every 
one off to bed well before midnight; and 
when the clock struck twelve, I arose, ear- 
nestly hoping that every one else in the house 
was asleep. 

I softly descended the stairs, feeling again 
that impelling force, but by no means inclined 
to resist it. 

When I entered the parlor, where the 
gaily trimmed tree stood in one corner, it 
was quite dark, save for the semi-luminous 
presence of several ghosts. 

I at once recognized the Ghost of Ham- 
let’s Father, who was stalking up and down. 

Marley’s Ghost was talking to three other 
spirits, whom I knew at once for the Ghost 
of Christmas Past, the Ghost of Christmas 
Present, and the Ghost of Christmas Yet to 
Come. 

The Ghost of Hamlet’s Father seemed 
too preoccupied to pay much attention to 
me, but Marley’s Ghost was exceedingly 
polite, and told me who the various phan- 
toms were. 

“That,” said he, pointing to a tall, gloomy 
specter, “is Banquo’s Ghost; and this ”—in- 
dicating another, in huntsman’s garb—“is 
Herne the Hunter.” 

Cesar’s Ghost I recognized for myself, 
and the noble figure, in its Roman drapery, 
must have thrilled Brutus when it appeared 
to him before the battle of Philippi. 

The Headless Horseman seemed to be one 
of the most important ghosts, and the Hes- 
sian trooper looked especially weird, as he 
carried his head under his arm, and often 
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carelessly left it lying around on a chair or 
table. 

The Skeleton in Armor rattled about with 
a good deal of dignity. He was n’t as 
ghostly-looking as the others, but he was 
quite as ghastly. 

One absurd and ridiculous-looking little 
specter was capering about with a saucy 
grin on his round, Brownie-like face. He 
was especially white, vapory, and wavy, 
and I knew him at once for the Phantom 
in Lewis Carroll’s “Phantasmagoria.” He 
skipped up and down the room and perched 
on chair-backs or table-tops, and continually 
instructed the more dignified specters con- 
cerning certain Maxims of Behavior, al- 
though very little heed was paid to his 
chatter. 

Suddenly eleven spirits entered at once. 

“Who are they?” I whispered to Marley’s 
Ghost. 

“Those are the various ghosts,” he replied, 
“which appeared to King Richard III when 
he was in his tent in Bosworth Field. Of 
course you recognize the Tower Princes.” 

“Yes,” said I, looking at the misty shapes 
of two beautiful children, who were like and 
yet unlike the familiar picture of them. 

Queen Anne, too, I knew, and King Henry 
VI; but Buckingham, Clarence, and the 
others were to me simply picturesque phan- 
toms, and I did not know which was which. 

Marley’s Ghost answered my questions 
politely, but I could see his attention was 
otherwise attracted, and he was covertly 
listening to a controversy which was going 
on between the Ghost of Hamlet’s Father 
and the Headless Horseman. 

“What is the trouble?” said I. 

“The trouble is,” replied Marley’s Ghost, 
“that there are three ghosts who want to 
belong to the club, and Hamlet does n’t want 
them. He thinks they are n’t sufficiently 
famous; and as, when the club is formed, 
Hamlet will doubtless be elected president, 
of course his opinion must be considered. 
But the Headless Horseman thinks these 
doubtful members should come in.” 

“Who are they?” I asked. 

“There they stand,” said Marley’s Ghost, 
pointing to three phantom figures that 
stood apart from the rest. 

Two seemed to be companions—a tall, 
erect man, with close-curling red hair and 
queer red whiskers, and a woman in black, 
pale, and with a dreadful face. 

The other ghost stood alone, and seemed 
rather morose and dejected, though appa- 
rently the spirit of a well-to-do gentleman. 
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“Those two together,” said Marley’s . 


Ghost, “are Peter Quint and Miss Jessel.” 

“And who are they?” said I. 

“Ah, you don’t know!” said Marley’s 
Ghost, with an air of satisfaction. “That 
strengthens my opinion that they are not fa- 
mous; and yet they claim that they are well 
known in literarycircles. They arecharacters 
in Henry James’s ‘The Two Magics.’” 

“Never read it,” said I; “but of course 
they ’re not famous at all, compared with 
you and old Hamlet.” 

“No,” said Marley’s Ghost, and he might 
be pardoned for clanking his chain a little 
ostentatiously, “but then, of course, they ’re 
younger. A hundred years hence, perhaps—” 

“Yes,” said I, “perhaps. And now, who 
is the dissatisfied-looking gentleman near 
them?” 

“That,” said Marley’s Ghost, “is Tomlin- 
son.” 

“Ah,” said I, “Kipling’s Tomlinson. I 
know him.” 

“Yes? And do you call him famous?” 

“It’s so hard to say,” I answered. “To my 
mind, he is worthy of fame, but many readers 
do not agreewith me. And he, too,is young.” 

“Yes,” said Marley’s Ghost, “but I was 
famous when very young. Why, the ghosts 
of Nell Cook and the Drummer of Salisbury 
Plain in the ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ or even 
Gilbert’s Phantom Curate, are better known 
than they.” 

“Yes,” said I, thoughtfully, “or the ex- 
tremely up-to-date ghosts of Frank R. Stock- 
ton, John Kendrick Bangs, and F. Marion 
Crawford.” 

The discussion became more general, and 
soon all the ghosts weré arguing the ques- 
tion of “What is fame?” Peter Quint 
loudly asserted his claims on the ground 
that his author was the most famous of liv- 
ing novelists. “That may be,” said Marley’s 
Ghost, “but I am personally acquainted with 
a living gentleman who says he never read 
‘The Two Magics.’” 

“Pooh!” said the Ghost of Peter Quint, 
“fame does not necessarily imply popularity. 
Because it was not one of the six best-sell- 
ing books is no reason why the book I am in 
should not be considered famous. My author 
would scorn to be popular, but all the world 
calls him famous. Therefore I am famous.” 

Some ghosts differed with him in this 
opinion, but they let the question pass, say- 
ing that it mattered not about one’s author, 
but certainly Peter Quint and Miss Jessel 
could by no means be considered famous 
characters. 
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“*Infamous’ would describe them better,” 
growled the Headless Horseman. He was 
sitting near me at the time, but as his head 
was lying on a window-seat across the room, 
the voice came from there, and the effect 
was extremely weird. 

Tomlinson’s principal claim was also on 
his author’s reputation, and Marley’s Ghost 
sagaciously opined that “after a hundred 
years he too, perhaps—” 

Most of the ghosts were slow of thought 
and deliberate of speech, and the conse- 
quence was that they had n’t begun to 
organize their club, but were still mulling 
over the question of “What makes one fa- 
mous?” when I heard footsteps in the room 
above, and knew that Gertrude had arisen. 

Then I heard other footsteps of a child- 
ish, pattering nature, and I realized that my 
son and heir was already awake and would 
soon descend in search of his promised 
Christmas tree. Here was a predicament. 
If Gertrude or Baby Frederick should see 
these ghostly visitors they would faint and 
yell respectively. But how could I induce 
the club to adjourn? 

I explained my difficulty to the Ghost of 
Queen Anne, who, being a woman, might 
have sympathy for Gertrude and the child. 

But she only said, with an air of finality: 

“Ghosts never depart until cockcrow.” 

At this I was in despair, for, as I have 
said, there were no cocks at Beachhurst. 
The situation was desperate. Already | 
could hear Gertrude and little Frederick on 
the stairs. 

I thought of appealing to the Ghost of 
Hamlet’s Father, but he was in the midst of 
a resounding speech in blank verse, and | 
felt sure he would not even notice me. Mar- 
ley’s Ghost was talking to the Skeleton in 
Armor, and by the clanking chains and the 
rattling bones I knew they were having a 
fierce argument, and I could not hope to gain 
their attention. The footsteps sounded 
farther down the stairs. 

In despair, I cast my eyes at the tree, 
intended to give my son so much pleasure, 
and on it I happened to see a mechanical 
rooster. With a sudden inspiration I seized 
the toy and wound it up, and a loud and very 
natural crow was the result. 

There was a swishing sound, a final clank- 
ing and rattling, and in an instant every 
ghost had disappeared. 

To make assurance doubly sure, I wound 
up the rooster again, and when my wife and 
baby appeared on the scene, I greeted them 
with “A Merry Christmas!” 
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IV. AFOOT IN LONDON. 

O be “set afoot” on the plains is 
considered by a cow-boy to be a 
dire misfortune, for the reason 
that he is put at such great disad- 

vantage with the concave earth which 
spreads out beneath a burning hemisphere 
of steel and glass. The horseman has weak 
limbs for walking, anyhow, and Jim was ill- 
fitted to cope with any city, much less with 
London. His first instinct was to “hold up” 
somewhere, and watch the dangers go by. 
He was vastly amused by the wild scramble 
for baggage which took place after the train 
drew into the station; he was also being in- 
structed in the London vernacular. The 
porters, the cabmen, and the ticket-clerks 
all said “wiy” for way, and “nime” for 
name. When the porter handed him his 
valise he said “Thank you,” and when Jim 
gave up a piece of money he also said “ Thank 
you,” and both phrases were uttered in a 
voice the meaning of which really seemed to 
be an imprecation. 

Hastings had told Jim to go to the Rail- 
way Hotel, at the road’s end; and this he did, 
only to find it “full up.” Leaving his trunk in 
the hall, Jim wandered along the street 
with an eye for other hotel signs. There 
were plenty of them. The “Teviot House,” 
the “Dundee Hotel,” the “Wessex House,” 
and other names calculated to appeal to the 
country visitor attracted Jim. He was par- 
ticularly taken with the Teviot House, which 

aced on a little parkway and had a little 
clump of bushes on each side of the door. 


Upon entering the hallway, Jim faced a tall 
and sleepy porter, who took his valise with a 
yawning “Thank you.” 

Jim doubled up his back and thrust his 
head in at a little window where a severe 
young woman in a black gown faced him. 

“ Are you the clerk?” 

“T am, sir; yes, sir. What can I do for 
you?” 

“Have you any beds left?” 

“Yes, sir, I have one. It’s on the upper 
floor, if you don’t mind.” 

“Anything as big as my back will do,” 
said Jim; “I’m not as particular as I used 
to be. How much do I bleed?” 

“What, sir—I do not—” 

“What ’s the price of the bed?” 

“Three and six.” 

“Three and six what?” 

“Shillings, sir.” 

“ All right; it ’s a whack.” 

“Thank you. Will you sign your name, 
please?” He signed. “Thank you,” she re- 
marked briskly, closing the book. “Thomas, 
show the gentleman to his room.” 

“This way, sir,” said the porter, who had 
also discovered Jim’s nationality. 

Everything seemed old and very queer to 
Jim as he tramped up the stone stairway to 
his room; but nothing was more irritatingly 
unexpected than that “Thank you.” 

His room had only one little window, 
which swung on hinges at the side, like a 
door; and when he opened it a savage sound 
entered. It was like the snarl] of a cougar— 
it was the voice of London. He shut the 
window hastily, and, being worn out for lack 
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of rest, determined to go at once to bed. 
The floor seemed to be in motion, like the 
deck of a ship, and his brain still pulsated 
with the plashing of the ocean. Flinging off 
his outer clothing merely, the mountaineer 
stretched out on the bed, and fell at once 
into dreamless sleep. 

When he awoke there was only a gray 
light in his room, and the air was heavy. 
Pushing the window open, he looked out 
again on the parkway, on the farther side of 
which great gaudy two-story busses were 
rolling, the big horses pounding along at a 
swift trot. Across the park in every direc- 
tion hundreds of human beings were mov- 
ing like flies. Dressing quickly, Jim started 
down the stairs, hungry, and elated because 
of his hunger. 

“Where do I connect with the grub?” he 
asked of the clerk, who looked at him with 
uncomprehending stare. 

“T don’t know what—oh, you’d like break- 
fast, would you, sir?” 

“That ’s my next intention.” 

“Step right into the coffee-room, thank 
you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Jim, not to be 
outdone by this English clerk. By peering 
round a little he found a minute sign, “Coffee 
Room,” on a door, and entered cautiously. 

A chuckle-headed youth in a low-cut vest 
and “steel-pen” coat, both of incredible 
dirtiness and shininess, showed him to a seat 
in a small, shabby sort of parlor looking on 
the park. 

“What ’ll you ’ave, sir, plain breakfast or 
meat breakfast?” 

“Whichever has most grub in it,” Jim re- 
plied. “I reckon I ’m due to try a meat 
breakfast.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Oh, not at all; I ’ll take ’em both if it Il 
help you out,” Jim replied, profoundly mys- 
tified by this general politeness, which had a 
curse in it somewhere—like a poison-fang in 
a beautiful ring. 

The waiters began to signal to one an- 
other: “ An American; a jolly queer one, too. 
Watch him!” 

The windows, which were tall and filled 
with old-fashioned panes of glass, looked out 
on a lilac or two and a black iron fence. A 
wan sunlight fell into the room and lay ex- 
hausted, hardly pulsating on the floor. At 
one of the small tables, near the miner, an 
elderly gentleman, with thick side-whiskers 
and a broad, red face, was crumbing a roll 
into his coffee while reading his paper. Oc- 
casionally he bullied the waiter in a voice 
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that was fitted to incite murder, but the 
waiter was brisk, handy, attentive, unmoved. 
Jim looked for trouble, but none came. 
Aside from one or two women at a table in 
a corner, the room was empty. It was too 
early for the regular guests. 

The breakfast did him a great deal of 
good; even the jam tasted good. The surg- 
ing and swinging had passed out of his head, 
and he went forth into the street ready for 
all that came. “I need a trail-map first grard 
hop,” he said to himself, while passing a 
stationer’s. He bought a small guide, and 
unfolded it on the counter. “Lord! she’s a 
sure-enough tangle,” he said to the trades- 
man. “No north or south to this thing. No- 
thing will do but get the lay o’ the land. | 
reckon I ’I] make the river the starting-point 
—that ’s the way Id do in a new country. 
I reckon water runs down-hill here same as 
in Colorado?” 

“Quite the same the world over, sir,” re- 
plied the tradesman. 

Taking his course as nearly as possible, 
Jim set forth, eying his surroundings closely. 
“T ’ll just blaze a tree occasionally; I may 
want to take the same trail back,” he said. 
The two-story busses filled the street, and he 
could not but admire the big horses as they 
strode forward, calm yetalert. It was amaz- 
ing to think that they could drag such im- 
mense vehicles. The little policemen in their 
long-tailed coats had a comical look; but 
they were on duty, and it was evident that 
the drivers knew it, for their lightest motion 
was heeded. “They must carry guns,” 
thought Jim. 

Hundreds of cabs and gaudy busses were 
pounding along the Strand, which was a 
crooked and narrow street, and not at all 
imposing. Jim turned tothe left, and walked 
slowly along, seeing ore which took 
place. The people struck ae being very 
small and dark. The wo wales mea- 
ger and bent. The “sto small, the 
side streets narrow and reer wore big stone 
buildings in vista. 

He wandered about all the forenoon, watch- 
ing the streams of busseg (red, green, and 
yellow, and posted with advertisements), 
breasting the streams of people, and study- 
ing the shop-windows. He became exceed- 
ingly hungry by twelve o’clock, and stepped 
into a restaurant near a big bridge. It hap- 
pened to be a French restaurant, and the 
names of all the dishes were not only in 
French, but in bad script, and Jim was quite 
helpless. : 

“Make it a beefsteak,” he exclaimed in 
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despair—“a big one, with potatoes and 
coffee.” 

It was a hard day. He had a queer ache 
in his legs, and his feet pained him by the 
time he got back to the Teviot House. He 
pondered on this feeling for a long time, and 
was apprehensive of sickness. The ache in 
his limbs passed away after he reached his 
little den, and as he lay on his bed it sud- 
denly occurred to him that he was tired. 
That singular pain was just simple weariness. 
For the first time in his life he was leg- 
weary. “Have n’t walked so much since I 
was a kid,” he said to himself, in astonish- 
ment; “and if I know myself, I’ll never break 
the record again.” 

Going down-stairs, he again thrust his 
head in at the window, and said: “Howdy, 
Mollie! can I get supper here?” 

“You can ’ave dinner, sir,” replied the 
clerk, in calm disregard of his greeting. 

“We call it supper out in Wagon Wheel. 
What ’s the damage?” 

“The what, sir?” 

“Damage, tariff, cost?” 

“ Three shillings, sir, for dinner. Tea, one 
shilling. Meat-tea, two shillings.” 

“| guess I ’ll try the dinner.” 

“Thank you.” 

The only seat left in the little dining-room 
was at the table with a very tall, blond 
woman, with a sixteen-year-old daughter in 
short clothes, very prim, very shy, and rather 
pretty in a stolid way. A boy of fourteen, 
evidently a son, sat beside the girl. 

“Good evening,” said Jim, heartily, as he 
stood beside his chair. “Nice night.” 

The woman bowed most frigidly, the girl 
looked down at her plate, but the boy civilly 
replied, “Good evening, sir.” 

“That is, a nice night for London,” con- 
tinued Jim, as he unfolded his napkin. The 
woman pursed up her lips and did not reply. 

Jim said no more, although he was suffer- 
ing for a little conversation, and had the 
desire to hear the girl’s voice. He called for 
a paper, and read it, so far as he could do-so, 
as it lay beside his plate. The English papers 
seemed very dull, very queer, and quite alien 
to him; indeed, he was delighted to find him- 
self comprehending the words, so foreign 
were they in appearance. They were largely 
concerned with lords and ladies, for whom 
the trailer had a democratic contempt and 
frank disgust. He had seen a few samples 
of the English aristocracy out in Colorado, 
and they had given him an exceedingly un- 
avorable idea of nobility in general. The 
other tables were filled with what he called 
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a “job lot” of English and Scotch people, 
all quiet and peaceful. For the most part 
they did not see him at all. 

Having discovered that he was tired, Jim 
concluded to go to bed. His first day in Lon- 
don had produced no very orderly impression 
on his mind. A maze of streets filled with 
crawling, twisting lines of gaudy busses; a 
hurried, unintermittent, snarling roar of car- 
riages; a welter, a chaos, ugly, menacing, 
grimy—these were the main impressions. 
The sidewalks were narrower than in Chi- 
cago, and the buildings lower. The grim, 
gray-black buildings testified to a similar use 
of soft coal. All night long the beat of the 
horses’ feet sounded through his brain, min- 
gling with the pulsations of the ship, and he 
rose early, unrefreshed and hungry. 

Soon after breakfast he set forth to find 
some of the men to whom his letters of in- 
troduction were addressed. The first on the 
list was a Mr. Fletcher, the agent for a 
Chicago woolen firm. He turned out to bea 
brisk little man who had become exceedingly 
British in accent and in dress. He was 
offensively stiff at the start, and treated Jim 
like a messenger, leaving him standing while 
he read the letter, after which he said, in 
very broad English vowels: “Oh, so you are 
the real thing, are you, Mr. Matteson? Now, 
what can I do to be of service to you? I’m 
very busy at this hour, but of course you 
know I shall be quite pleased—” 

“Where was you raised at?” asked Jim, 
with startling abruptness. 

Mr. Fletcher was surprised into saying, 
“Cohoes, New York.” 

“Well, say, suppose you an’ me talk United 
States—no one is listenin’.” 

Fletcher got red and lost some of his ac- 
cent as he sharply asked, “What do you 
mean?” 

Jim stepped closer and bent menacingly 
over the corner of the desk. “I reckon you 
savvy all right. Out where I camp we talk as 
we shoot—nothing fancy, but we reach peo- 
ple. Now, I ’ve got a mine to sell, and my 
pardner sent me to you, thinkin’ you ’d be 
some help. You ’re under no obligations to 
do a thing,—not a blank thing,—and I don’t 
want you to hem and haw and side-step with 
me, not for a holy minute. And I don’t 
want any muslin frills. Either you do us a 
turn or you don’t. Now show your hand like 
a man.” 

Fletcher grew pale as he looked into Jim’s 
piercing eyes. “I guess I can’t do anything 
for you.” 

“All right, pardner; that ’s talk I can 
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understand. I ’m a little touchy on being 
‘strung,’ even by one of the ‘upper clawses,’ 
and I certain sure did n’t come over here to 
have the lines drawn on me by a bogus 
American dude from Cohoes. Good day,” he 
said in conclusion. 

In writing about this to Ramsdell, he said: 
“T never had a man rile me worse with the 
same number of words. For a red cent Id 
a caved his ribs in. What did you send me 
up against him for?” 

The next man showed no interest at all 
for the moment. He was a middle-aged 
physician, with only a slight English accent. 
He was, in fact, a Canadian. He asked Jim 
to take a seat, and when he had read half 
the letter rose to shake hands, saying, “I ’m 
glad to meet you, Mr. Matteson,” after which 
he resumed the letter. He read it twice be- 
fore he spoke. His voice was kindly, though 
his face was quite impassive. “We will see 
—I’ll consider the matter.” He pulled his 
long gray beard in silence for several minutes. 

Atlast hesaid: “ Have you hadluncheon?” 

“T reckon we call it dinner in Wagon 
Wheel. No.” 

“Then suppose we go out to luncheon and 
talk it over.” He pushed a button, and a 
butler (or a valet, or something of that na- 
ture) with a pair of neat side-whiskers ap- 
peared, exactly as in a play Jim had once 
seen in Denver. 

“ James, I’m going out to luncheon.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied James, mechanically. 

“T’ll be back at three.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell Mrs. Robertson an old friend from 
America called.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And, James—” 

+l, ar.” 

“Don’t the Australians play at Crystal 
Palace to-day?” 

The man’s face betrayed interest. “I 
think they do; yes, sir.” 

Robertson turned to Jim. 
cricket match?” he asked. 

“Not when I was sober enough to re- 
member it.” 

“You shall see one with me. I think, 
James, I ll try to get back by half-past two 
and leave at three. Mr. Harleigh will come 
at two-fifteen; have him wait.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That will do.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

The doctor was moderate of movement, 
but everything he did counted. In a very 
short time he had Jim in a cab and had 
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driven to a noted chop-house where they 
could see the meat before it was cut and the 
fire that was to broil it. Jim was pleased to 
see the red glow of fire once more. 

“It makes me think of slapping a chunk 
of deer-meat on the coals,” he said. “| 
have n’t been warm since I took the boat in 
New York.” . 

“ Americans all complain in the same way 
of the cold. We like it.” 

“You can have it.” 

“How did you leave Ramsdell? I was very 
fond of him; he was a bright boy.” 

By this time the doctor had leisure to ob- 
serve that his guest was not the conventional 
American traveler. He began to unlimber, 
and after one of Jim’s characteristic remarks 
he smiled. “ Your speech makes me think of 
old times in Canada,” he said. “Canadians 
and Americans seem very much alike to me 
now.” 

“ Ain’t such a powerful difference in the 
Northwest; I don’t know about the East. 
You have to look close to tell the Silkirks 
from the Kalispells.” 

“T wish you ’d state your plans very fully, 
Mr. Matteson.” 

“Call me Jim. Well, here goes.” He told 
his story without haste and with great vivid- 
ness of phrase. 

The doctor listened gravely, and at the 
end said: “This is out of my line, but I be- 
lieve in Ramsdell, and I ll help you to the 
extent of my power. I must think it over- 
and here comes our chop, so we ’Il give at- 
tention to that.” 

During the meal he asked shrewd ques- 
tions concerning the Rocky Mountains, and 
seemed to be mildly interested in Jim’s pic- 
turesque replies. 

Jim liked him because he did n’t say “ quite 
so” and “indeed ” to everything he said. His 
gravity and kindly preoccupation were grate- 
ful, too. The room filled up with men. 
mostly young newspaper men, the doctor 
explained,—and the cook at the glowing 
fire was kept busy. It was all as simple 
as a ranch-house, and Jim was pleased 
with it and wished to remain; but prom)tly 
at two the doctor returned to his oflice, 
where two patients were waiting. 

“Jim, I want you to meet my wife,” said 
the doctor, ushering him into a long, (ark 
room, wherein a small grate fire glowed ike 
a ruby. “Please be seated while I fetch 
her.” 

“Surely,” thought Jim, “I’m getting into 
queer trails.” 

Mrs. Robertson turned out to be a very 
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handsome woman with a slight Scotch ac- 
cent. She smiled very sweetly as she offered 
her hand, but Jim did not like her: her greet- 
ing seemed insincere. She was, in fact, 
slightly bored at the thought of entertaining 
a crude young man from the States, and 
took her seat languidly, saying, with icy po- 
liteness, “ You are a friend of Dr. Ramsdell, 
my husband tells me?” 

“ More than that—we ’re pardners.” 

“ Ah! you ’re a physician also?” 

Jim smiled. “Well, not exactly. I’m a 
miner.” 

“Oh, indeed! That ’s very interesting; 
tell me about it.” : 

‘Don’t want to invest in a mine?” he 
asked, with a peculiar smile which took the 
listlessness out of her pose. It seemed that 
this young American was making game of 
her. 

“Are you selling a mine?” she asked 
less sweetly. 

“Tm trying to; it is n't exactly the same 
thing.” 

“Is my husband investing?” Her voice 
grew sharper. 

“He ’s thinking of it.” 

There was an instant’s silence, and the 
sweetness went out of her lips. “I don’t 
think I approve of such speculations,” she 
said at length. Jim liked her better as she 
threw off her languid air. “The doctor has 
made several very foolish investments of late, 
and we ’re in no position to take further 
risks,” she added. 

Jim still smiled. “Ours is a dead-sure 
shot.” 

“ They all are.” She was certain now that 
Jim was a sharper who had secured some 
uncanny influence over her husband. 

“This is the chance of his life.” 

“That ’s exactly the phrase the other 
men used,” she quickly replied. 

Jim continued to smile. “They were talk- 
ing through their hats; I’m in dead earnest. 
If the doctor puts in two hundred thousand 
dollars—” 

_ “You deal in big figures over there,” she 
interrupted, smiling again, but in a different 
way. 

“When we have a big thing we talk to its 
level. I reckon the doctor could n’t do a bet- 
ter thing.” 

She was perfectly sure that this singu- 
larly handsome young fellow was laughing at 
her and that he did not intend to give her 
the slightest clue to his real business. She 
turned suddenly to other topics. 

“How do you enjoy London?” 
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“I’m just a-campin’, and hopin’ it won’t 
last long.” 

“You don’t like it, then?” 

“If I get back to Wagon Wheel Gap I ’ll 
forget it so quick you can hear the glass 
break inside. All I want out of it now is one 
man with two hundred thousand dollars.” 

“You are very frank,” she said coldly. 

“T was raised that way.” 

She smiled again. “I hope your candor 
will not interfere with your business plans.” 

“TI don’t think it will. If it does, I can’t 
help it. It’s too late for me to begin lyin’.” 

“You spoke of Wagon Wheel Gap— what 
a singular name! Is that your birthplace?” 

“Birthplace! Oh, no; no one ever had 
time to be born in Wagon Wheel. We die 
in Wagon Wheel, but I never heard of any 
one being born there.” 

“How singular! Are there no women and 
children in the town?” 

“Oh, yes; plenty of women, but few chil- 
dren. Camps like Wagon Wheel could n’t 
get along without women. Children—well, 
that ’s different.” 

Mrs. Robertson was becoming interested, 
and seemed face to face with the elemental 
life of a mining-camp, when the doctor re- 
appeared. “Well, Jim, I am ready.” As he 
went out, the mountaineer nodded to Mrs. 
Robertson and said “Good day,” with a 
curious dry emphasis which puzzled her. 

“T never held such a singular conversation 
in my life,” she said to her friend Mary 
Brien, who was waiting for her in an up- 
stairs sitting-room. “He laughed at me 
every minute of the time, and I could n’t stop 
him.” 

“Why did n’t you call me down to help 
you? I like these odd Americans.” 

“*Odd’ is n’t the word. He ’s incompre- 
hensible,” Mrs. Robertson replied, not with- 
out pique. “He’s either a savage or a very 
unscrupulous man—and not at all gallant. 
Wait till you meet him.” 

“T shall wait with impatience. You ’ve 
roused my curiosity,” replied Miss Brien. 

Once more in the cab, which seemed rui- 
nous extravagance to Jim, the doctor spun 
away down the street to a passenger-station, 
and, with the hustler a close second, hurried 
down into the bowels of the earth to take 
the underground railway-train, which was 
crowded with people. A noisy, dirty, dark, 
and tedious ride of half an hour brought 
them to the great open green surrounding 
the Crystal Palace. The doctor led the way 
toward a big pavilion in which thousands of 
spectators of all classes were seated, watch- 
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ing some men dressed like base-ball players, 
who seemed mildly active in a game which 
Jim supposed to be cricket. 

Two men with broad, flat bats in their 
hands stood several rods apart, just before 
some little sticks stuck uprighton the beauti- 
ful greensward. The “outs” were dispersed 
about, a little like the fielders in base-ball. 
The pitcher, with a queer-legged trot and an 
awkward swing of the whole arm from the 
shoulder, sent the ball toward the batsman, 
who faced him. The ball touched the ground 
just before the batsman, and, eluding his bat, 
scattered the little sticks. Then the men 
of the immense assembly clapped hands 
and cried: “H’yah! H’yah!” “Good boy, 
Jones!” 

“He must have got a twister on that one,” 
said Jim. 

The doctor looked pleased. “Precisely; 
Jones has a peculiar break of the ball. 
That was one of the Australians’ best bats- 
men, too.” 

Jim studied the pitcher with critical eyes. 
“His game, I take it, is to fool the striker 
and smash them little sticks. Where do the 
runscome in? Oh, I see,” he said, as the new 
batsman lifted the ball into the air and 
shifted places with his fellow twice before it 
was returned to the pitcher. “It ’s a little 
like two old cat, a game we played when I 
was a boy back in Kansas.” 

The doctor was much gratified at Jim’s 
quick understanding of the game, and said: 
“You must have played well?” 

“T was captain of the cow-punchers’ nine 
from the Cimarron. We scooped in all the 
towns in the west part of the State till I lost 
my catcher—” He broke off to clap his 
hands. “That was a good stop! Who is the 
old seed with the long goatee?” 

“That is Grace, the most noted player in 
all England,” replied the doctor, his face 
shining with pride. 

“It was a good stop, anyhow.” 

The doctor seemed to know a good many 
of the cricket enthusiasts, and when the in- 
termission came, took Jim to a near-by tea- 
house for refreshments. 

There he introduced the mountaineer to 
a couple of gentlemen who began every sen- 
tence on a very high key, from which they 
tumbled to a period so swiftly that Jim 
was compelled to say, “How?” and so force 
them to repeat. 

They, too, had been to America. Robert- 
son seemed to select those who had been at 
some time in the Rockies, in order to bring 
out Jim’s knowledge of the country, as well 
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as to make talk easy and pleasant. The doc- 
tor was a curious personality. His odd fits of 
abstraction, followed by sudden enthusiasm, 
interested the keen-eyed mountaineer like 
the actions of a new sort of animal. He 
liked him better and better as the afternoon 
wore away. His shagginess was not unlike 
that of some old miner. 

Just in the midst of an exciting moment 
of play Robertson slapped his thigh and said: 
“Twombly is your man. You must see 
Twombly.” 

“There ’s the best man on the field,” said 
Jim—“that man Gregory. He’s a stopper 
for your life. Makes me think of Dan 
Meeker from ‘The Circle-bar,’ who played 
short-stop with me one season.” 

“T ’ll have Twombly to dinner on Thurs- 
day, and you can talk the mine to him. 
Bring your papers.” 

“TI ll come loaded for bear,” replied Jim, 
who had only partly comprehended what 
Robertson was saying. He continued a most 
active partizan of the Australians, and in- 
sisted that Gregory would win the match. 
“Your home teams stand toward the young 
players from Australia just the way Denver 
does to Wagon Wheel. You need the con- 
ceit taken out of ye. These colonials, as you 
call ’em, are my kind.” 

On the way home the doctor talked ram- 
blingly about the mine and Ramsdell. “Ever 
since I got Will’s letter I ’ve been racking 
my brain to think whom I could interest. | 
never thought of Twombly till Trumble made 
that great play—Trumble made me think of 
Twombly. There are three brothers of 
them. Alexander is a mining engineer. 
They ’re all rich and ambitious. Alex was 
talking of going to the Rockies last year. 
He ’s your man. As soon as I can get him, 
I’ll send for you. Come and see me any day 
at one. I lunch then.” 

“T ll think of it,” said Jim, remembering 
his discouraging experience with Mrs. Rob- 
ertson. 

The following morning the waiter handed 
him a dainty little envelop. It was from the 
doctor’s wife. 


DEAR Mr. MATTESON: Can’t you come to me 
on Thursday? Mr. Twombly is in the country, 
and can’t be with us, but we should be greatly 
pleased to see you. Please let me know at once, 
won't you? We dine at 7 P.M. 

Yours cordially, 
GRACE ROBERTSON. 


Jim read this letter with a great deal of 
interest. First of all, he was interested in 
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knowing that she considered it worth while « 
second the doctor’s invitation, and then there 
was a curious significance in that phrase, 
“Come to me.” He would have regarded a 
letter containing such a phrase with suspi- 
cion, had it come from some one not ac- 
counted for. They dined at seven, it seemed. 
Why did n’t they put it off till bedtime, and 
just take a snack in the buttery? “How- 
ever, I can stand it one day if they can all 
the year round,” he said, and sat down to 
write his reply. 

DrAR MADAM: Im agreeable to coming round 
if you can stand my ways. Ive eat with my hunt- 
ing-knife so long, its hard to break in on forks. 
You cant expect a musketeer to gather honey like 
a bumblebee. Ill tie up to your hitching-pole 
about 6:55, sos to have time to unsaddle before 
grub-pile. 
ie Respectfully yours, 

JAMES MATTESON. 

This letter alarmed Mrs. Robertson, and 
she took it to the doctor to read. “What 
sort of savage is this man Jim?” 

He laughed heartily over it. “It ’s his 
way, my dear; don’t be uneasy. He ’ll turn 
up in irreproachable dinner-jacket without 
doubt. These Americans enjoy fooling us to 
the top of our bent. Jim knows we expect 
eccentricity of him, and so hé lives up to 
our expectations.” 

“T expect him to act like a gentleman, 
and this letter is insufferable.” 

“Oh, now, my dear, you ’re too quick of 
offense. He meant no harm. You wrote him 
a polite note in London fashion, and he re- 
plies in hunter fashion. As that American 
comedian used to say, it ’s ‘hoss an’ hoss.’” 

“Don’t you get coarse, Hugh,” his wife 
replied. “And I hope you ’re not going to 
put your money into any wild-eyed project. 
What do you know of him?” 

“Nothing, except that he ’s Ramsdell’s 
trusted partner and—I like him. What does 
Twombly say?” 

“Another engagement prevents, etc. I 
hope you "ll consider well before—” 

“Don’t worry, my dear. I don’t intend to 
put in a shilling. Nobody will, until the 
mine is proved to be right.” 

As a matter of fact, Jim did not look for- 
ward with keen pleasure to meeting the doc- 
tor’s wife. She had interested him more as an 
opponent in a game than as a woman,—he 
had enjoyed mystifying her and playing upon 
her mistaken notion of him,—but he was in- 
different about her dinner-party. He liked 
the doctor thoroughly, and it was business. 
The feeling that he was going about the 
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work his partner had set him to do sustained 
him, as he thought of the possible annoy- 
ances and embarrassments of sitting at the 
same table with the doctor’s stately and 
prideful wife. 

Meanwhile Hastings, his acquaintance 
of the sea-voyage, came up to see him, and 
brought his father, a cautious old fellow 
who plainly considered Jim a dangerous as- 
sociate for his son. Hastings the elder was 
the typical Briton in Jim’s mind—short and 
stout, and exceedingly ruddy of visage, and 
with no proper use for “aitches” at all. 
The visit resulted chiefly in a certain growth 
of confidence on the part of the squire. 

Jim had the directions for finding Dr. 
Robertson’s house written out on a card 
which he carried in the sweat-band of his 
best hat, and when the time came to start 
he put on his long frock-coat and his wide- 
rimmed sombrero, and joylessly set forth. 
He slipped a small but high-class revolver 
into his hip pocket—a dress-revolver, but by 
no means a toy. On the little finger of his 
left hand he wore a ring hammered out of a 
nugget which he had found in the San Juan 
gravel; a Navajo metal-worker had fash- 
ioned it for him. As the evening was fine, 
he wore no overcoat and no gloves. 

He made a handsome figure, not so notice- 
able otherwise as might be supposed. His 
easy, quiet movement and his alert and 
humorous eyes modified the bizarre effect 
of the broad hat and the long coat, which 
he wore unbuttoned and swinging in the 
manner of “the hills,” which is, in fact, 
Southern. He walked the entire distance, 
and was “hungry enough to eat mountain- 
goat” when he arrived—on time to a 
minute. 

James opened the door. 

“Howdy do?” said the trailer, heartily. 
“Is the boss ready to receive the Rocky 
Mountain delegation?” 

James smiled. “He’s waiting, sir. Shall _ 
I take your hat, sir?” 

“Oh, I guess I can slam it on a peg if 
you ‘ll show me the peg.” 

The tone of his voice was such as James 
had never heard. It was expressive of genu- 
ine good will and natural and simple democ- 
racy. To the miner, James was the doctor's 
hired hand and an honorable citizen; in fact, 
he rather liked him. 

“How do you stand this indoor life?” he 
was asking when the doctor stepped into the 
hall. 

“Hello, doctor! how are you to-night?” 
He put an odd emphasis on the last word. 
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“Very well indeed. Come right in; I want 
to present you to some friends of mine.” 

The doctor wore a “steel-pen” coat, and 
as Jim entered the drawing-room he per- 
ceived two other gentlemen in similar dress, 
and several ladies in low-necked gowns of 
gay color. All this was a little unexpected, 
but he did not let it trouble him much. 

“Howdy!” he said to Mrs. Robertson. 
“How are you by this time?” His words 
were strange, but his smile was very winning. 

“Very well indeed, Mr. Matteson. Let me 
present you to Miss Brien.” 

A small girl with a shrewd, bright face 
turned toward him. 

“Howdy do, Miss Brien? No relation to 
our William J.?” 

“If he’s Irish, it may be,” she replied, 
with a quaint twist of her pretty mouth, 
which he liked. She could see a joke. “We 
spell ours with an 7.” 

“ Mother, this is Mr. Matteson; my mother, 
Mrs. Cullen.” 

“Happy to meet you,” said Jim, pumping 
at the arm of a grim old woman, who bowed 
haughtily and kept her lips in a straight 
line, as though afraid to betray her disgust 
of him. He was presented next to Mr. Cul- 
len, a very heavy old gentleman, with close- 
cut white whiskers; and last of all to a 
young man of slight frame, who had very 
round red lips, a pointed black beard, and a 
pale face. He spoke in a most singular lisp 
as he greeted the trailer. 

“I wonder they let you come out alone,” 
was Jim’s harsh inward comment. The singu- 
lar young man’s name was Seargeant, and 
Jim’s mind formulated a pun. “Seargeant! 
He ain’t fit to be a corporal.” 

In looking about for a seat Jim naturally 
took one by the little Irish girl, who had been 
saying under her breath to her hostess: 
“Ts n’t he handsome!> I like him, I tell you. 
Don’t dare to send him out with any one 
else. He ’s utterly unconscious of being 
noticeable.” 

She was quite right. Jim was not self- 
conscious. If people wished to dress in low- 
cut waistcoats or red trousers or six-inch 
plaids, he had no objection. He bought 
clothes to suit himself, and expected others 
to do the same. There was not a trace of awk- 
wardness about him. He recognized no so- 
cial distinctions, and being properly clothed, 
accepted the peculiar manner and dress of 
others tolerantly. Privatelyhe thought Mrs. 
Robertson a little bit “flashy.” The Irish 
girl, being little and less florid, pleased him 
much more. He thought her almost as 
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handsome as Mrs. Ramsdell, though her 
expression was less agreeable and more 
singular. 

Before he could reply to a question from 
her, Mrs. Robertson said: 

“Mr. Matteson, you are to take Miss 
Brien in to dinner.” 

“That suits me, if she don’t object.” 

“T am perfectly delighted, Mr. Matteson, 
for I want to ask you a thousand questions.” 

“Make it two thousand, if you want,” he 
replied, and his liking was made plain to 
her. He rose, and she took his arm, and they 
walked out in such a matter-of-fact way that 
Miss Brien had a suspicion the miner had 
been playing a part and forgot himself at 
the moment. His bluff, blunt manner was a 
constant surprise, for his eyes were gentle 
and humorous. 

Jim found himself justopposite Seargeant, 
who looked at him through his one eye-glass 
with eager attention. Miss Brien began con- 
versation. 

“How do you like London?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Well, that ’s frank.” 

“It’s the truth. I ’d rather camp where 
I can hear the roar of the Uncompahgre or 
the Kicking Horse than have a whole floor 
in the best hotel in London.” 

“Kicking Horse—what is that, please?” 

“ A stream—the purtiest that ever washed 
gold.” 

“In Colorado?” 

“Could n’t be nowhere else.” 

“You ’re very loyal to your State.” 

“Sure; and if I ever get back to it | 'l! 
never leave it, you bet.” 

“Mrs. Robertson tells me you came over 
to sell a mine.” 

“T came over to try—that ’s different.” 

The little lady was fast winning his confi- 
dence, her eyes were so bright, her expres- 
sion so alert. She was listening to every 
syllable he uttered, and found him interest- 
ing. “Her thinking-box is all in order,” Jim 
said to himself as he began to question her. 
He left his soup quite untasted when it 
came, although he was hungry. 

“You must n’t let me interrupt your eat- 
ing, Mr. Matteson.” 

“I ’d like to drink the blame stuff,” he 
said in a low voice, “and save trouble. | 
never eat soup except once when I had the 
typhoid fever. It’s too thin for me.” 

“Come and dine with me, and we ’Il have 
things all to your liking; will you?” 

He smiled down into her gray, mysterious 
eyes, and exclaimed: 
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“Sure thing! Where do you hang out? I 
mean, where ’s your house?” 

“It’s over Kensington way. I’ll give you 
a card before we part.” 

“ All right; I Il be on hand. You ’re my 
kind. You savvy like a shot. What makes 
the difference?” 

“Oh, I’ve been in South Africa; maybe 
that helps me. My brother has a farm down 
there. He’s in London now; indeed, the 
town is full of provincials on account of 
‘Savage Africa.’” 

“What ’s that?” 

“Oh, it ’s an imitation of your ‘ Buffalo 
Bill show.’ Do you know, I believe you ’d 
like to see it. Will you go with me? I ’ll 
make up a party and invite the doctor and 
Grace and you. Will you come?” 

“ Dead-sure shot. When will it be?” 

“I "ll let you know. Where are you stay- 
ing? 

“| hole up nights in a queer little hotel 
up near the Northwestern Depot. It ’s 
called the Teviot House.” 

“Very well; you ‘ll hear from me as soon 
as | can arrange a date. And now tell me all 
about mining and the mountains. The doc- 
tor tells me you were a real cow-boy.” 

“Well, I served my time at it. I began 
business in eastern Kansas, and worked 
right through the State, dodgin’ all the 
school-houses on the way, as you can see. I 
know five or six things about cows and 
country rock and the trail, but mighty little 
besides; and the worst of it is, I don’t feel bad 
about it. I piloted a Smithsonian bug-sharp 
all through New Mexico one slack season, 
and we agreed that it was a stand-off. He 
knew the size of the sun, and what comets 
was, and how the stars moved; but I had 
him on the best way to build a fire in a rain, 
and how to foller a trail in the night, and 
how to find a spring of water, and the like o’ 
that. He was a mighty reasonable chap, in 
spite of his notions, and when we come to 
part, he says: ‘Jim, I come out here with 
some conceit of myself, but I don’t know as 
it’s any bigger business weighin’ a star than 
it is trackin’ up a piece of float. All hu- 
man knowledge is of small account, anyway.’ 
He put it just that way; I remember it all as 
Well as if it happened this morning.” 

The girl’s eyes were very thoughtful. 
“What did you say?” she asked in a low 
voice, 

“T said ‘Shake,’ and we shook. The trail 
forked right there; he took one and I took 
another. I never saw him again. Aside 
from Doc Ramsdell, he was the best-edu- 
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cated man I ever met. The worst of it was, 
he was bit by a rattler out in Arizona and 
died. I ’ve never felt right about that. If 
I ’d gone with him, as he wanted me to, I 
might ’ave helped him; but—” his voice 
choked, and he looked away for a moment. 
“You see, he proved his case; all he knew 
did him no good in the pinch.” 

“What are you two so serious about?” in- 
quired Mrs. Robertson. 

The girl gave her a silencing glance, and 
replied: “Mr. Matteson has just asked 
me to buy his mine, and I ’ve told him I 
can’t afford a mine in Colorado and one in 
Africa.” 

Jim was touched by her desire to shield 
him. “ You can’t have too many mines if they 
’re good ones,” he said. Thereafter he felt 
much better acquainted with the girl, and 
she looked at him with the frankest liking 
and admiration. At the earliest moment she 
said in a low voice: 

“I know a thousand things that you don’t 
know,—things that go with what is called 
culture and the higher education, and cities 
and ball-rooms, and all that,—but I ’m in- 
clined to think your friend was right. It 
does n’t matter what you know; it’s what you 
are. I hope you won’t like London. You 
must n’t stay here; it’s no place for a big, 
natural man like you.” 

He smiled as he said: “No danger o’ my 
stayin’ long.” 

“You must n’t. It would be a sorrowful 
thing if you conformed to our ways. Life 
will be a dreary business when all the world 
conforms to the ideals of London and Paris. 
Go back to your mountains, to your trail, 
and forget London. It is n’t worth your 
while.” 

There was an intensity of passion in her 
voice, her glance, which moved him deeply. 
In a dim way he perceived that she was a 
soul of unusual powers. The little, flushed 
face, the soft curves of her girlish bust, con- 
fused him also. He liked her, but she puz- 
zled him. Her low-cut gown displayed more 
of her body than was seemly in his eyes; 
but he was certain she was frank and good, 
and a thinker as well—one who could meet 
Robertson or Ramsdell on his own ground. 

All this he thought out, sitting in silence 
in the midst of the chatter, while Miss Brien 
looked at him intently. She liked his sudden 
fit of abstraction, but did not understand 
the cause of it. 

“Now you must try some of this duck,” 
shesaid. “I’ve kept you talking, and you ’ve 
had no time to eat at all.” 
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“I can eat any time,” he replied, and she 
filled out his elliptical compliment. 

She went on: “You ’ll like my brother. 
He will be in after dinner to take me home, 
and I’ll introduce you. He had a big billiard 
match to finish, and could not come in to 
dinner. Nothing will make him conform 
since having a taste of freedom. He will 
be our guide to see ‘Savage Africa.’” 

After the ladies left and the cigars went 
round, the doctor began to talk in his queer, 
disjointed way and to ask questions; but Jim 
was in a dark mood, and shut up like a cel- 
lar door. The young fellow’s childish lisp 
irritated him, and the old man bored him 
with his long speeches about the South Afri- 
can problem. And yet he did n’t care par- 
ticularly to see Miss Brien again. She 
mystified him, and he wanted time to think 
her over and find her out. 

Meanwhile the ladies were talking about 
the mountaineer while smoking their ciga- 
rettes. 

“Is n’t he singular? I saw you were inter- 
ested in him. Did n’t you find him rather 
primitive?” asked Mrs. Robertson of Mary. 

“He’s elemental. I am going to turn him 
into a novel. We are to see each other 
again. I ’m to make a date.” 

Mrs. Robertson laughed outright. “You 
are his slave, I can see that; but be careful 
—he’s not the guileless bear he pretends to 
be. He was nice with you because you are 
young and pretty; but there ’s something 
savage in him. I confess I don’t know how 
to meet him. I ’m afraid of him, to tell the 
truth, and I think he has designs on the 
doctor’s little bank reserve. It is n’t quite 
natural that a man so ‘elemental,’ as you 
call him, should turn up here in the midst of 
the London season with a mine to sell. He 
may be playing a part in the interests of the 
Chicago partner. I ’ve warned the doctor 
against him.” 

“TI know Jim a good deal better than you 
do; he ’s all right,” replied Mary, with a 
smile. 

“He told you to call him ‘Jim,’ did 
on 

“He did, and I ’m practising for it. It 
seems a little precipitate when I am out of 
his presence, but when those big, beautiful, 
honest, St. Bernard eyes are looking into 
mine I could call him ‘ Jim dear.’” 

Mrs. Cullen was horrified at these remarks. 
She had never reconciled herself to the 
smoking of the younger generation of Eng- 
lishwomen, and these dangerously frank 
words of a young girl were shocking. Mrs. 
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Robertson only laughed. She enjoyed Mary’s 
unconventional moods. 

“T’m not as bad as you fancy,” she said 
to Mrs. Cullen. “I only say what other gir!s 
think. It is n’t often I get to talk to a soul 
in a sombrero. I only know one who inter- 
ested me in the same way, and he ‘lies low 
in the level sand,’ so far away I shall never 
plant a rose’on his grave.” Her voice grew 
suddenly vehement. “I like men, big, savage, 
hot-blooded, good men, and that’s what Jim 
is. No woman can corrupt Jim. She might 
hurt him and make him suffer, but he will 
always stand tall. Joe would have liked 
him.” 

She got up and seized a banjo by its he- 
ribboned neck as if to bang the wall with it, 
but changed her mind, and sat down to pick 
at its strings. Before she was fairly at it 
Jim came in, his face alight with a boyish 
smile. 

“Did I hear a banjo? By the Lord Harry! 
that sounds good. Let me look at it. Why, 
it’s a sure-enough coon-conjurer.” He gave 
it two or three big, rattling sweeps with his 
fingers, and the ladies gasped. “Why, this 
ain’t no silver-bowed tinkle-tank; this was 
made by a nigger out of a blue-gum tree. 
Where ’d you get it?” 

“My husband bought it of a runaway 
slave when he was a lad in Canada.” 

“That accounts for it. I’m just honin’ 
for the sound of one,” he said, turning it 
deftly. “I was raised in southern Kansas, 
and an old darky showed me how to con- 
jure with the banjo.” 

“Oh, play, play!” called Miss Brien. 

“I’m going to,” he replied. 


” 


Jim walked up the street, his mind busy 
drawing contrasts between Mary and Bessie. 
Aspen Park seemed a long way off at the 
moment, and the power of this strange 
woman was not easy to elude. He was irri- 
tated by her low dress. A good woman 
should n’t expose herself in that way. The 
thought of Bessie in such a dress at a din- 
ner-table made him hot with a species 0! 
indignation. 

However, it was good to be understood 
as this London woman understood him, and 
to be complimented as a superior and treated 
on a plane of good-fellowship at the same 
time was a new experience. They had been 
delighted with his singing, and when he left 
Mrs. Robertson had said, “Come again. 
And yet— 

He received a letter from Bessie the next 
day, and it gave him a shock. Nothing of 
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the same size had ever happened to him. He 
knew instantly that it was -from her; and 
yet he held it a long while before he opened 
it, and when he saw the little sprig of helio- 
trope on the corner, the neat, odd hand- 
writing, and the opening phrase, “ Dear Mr. 
Matteson,” he laid it down and went to wash 
his hands carefully before going further. 

“This is a new lay for you, pardner,” he 
said to himself. “This is no grocer’s bill. 
This is a letter from a lady.” 

He settled himself in his chair, and took 

| the dainty sheets again as if holding 

e fragile flower. 


\R Mr. MATTESON: 
sked me to write for her to inquire how you are 
getting along. We talk of you every day. The 
doctor has had a spell of the blues, but Mrs. 
Ramsdell and I insist you ’ll succeed. How do you 
like London? We are all waiting impatiently for 
your first letter. Do tell us all that happens to 
you. You will see everything in a new way, and 
we want to get long letters from you. I liked 
your talk about the mountains so much. I ’ve 
made Mr. Ramsdell promise to take me with him 
when he goes out to see the mine again, so you 
may see me out there. Of course I expect to meet 
you when you come to Chicago again. You will 
find London very tame after your wonderful life 
in the mountains. 


Mrs. Ramsdell has 


Very sincerely, 
BEssIE R. BLAKE. 


On the bottom of the sheet was a line in 
a different handwriting, heavily underscored. 
“You made a deep impression on Bessie.” 

For half an hour the man of the trail sat 
in his chair and pondered. Could it be pos- 
sible that such a girl— Then he thought of 
his lack of cultivation. “I can’t write a de- 
cent letter,” he thought. “I ’m stumped 
right now. If I do write, she ’ll laugh at my 
grammar; if I don’t, she ‘ll be offended. 
It ’s got to be done, but I don’t see how. 
Ain’t it slick?” He referred back to the let- 
ter, and compared the envelop with the 
paper to see whether they were exactly the 
same shade of blue. “Oh, she is a little 
thoroughbred. Too fine for an old bronc 
like me. All the same, that letter has got to 
be writ.” 

He tried his pen and his paper, and got 
squared to his work —and stuck fast, fearing 
to begin. He could n’t call her by her first 
name, and “Dear Miss” did n’t seem right. 
“Dear Friend” covered the ground, but 
seemed a little “too previous.” It might 
scare her. He compromised by plunging into 
the middle of the page. 


Ive only had time yet to hunt up two of the 
men doc put me onto, Im going to make a break 
Vou. LXI.—35, 


for the other two this afternoon. This job didnt 
seem easy to me when I started, and it aint got no 
easier since. Its about the lonesomest trail I ever 
camped down on. Your letter heartened me up, it 
did, sure thing, and Im on the war-path from this 
on. II] tell you right now, I dont want any more 
sailing in mine. If they was any way round, Id 
take it if it was forty thousand miles long. When 
I start back I jump the fastest boat with a bottle 
of chloroform. First Im going to win out here. 
Its a tough proposition, but I nail it to the wall. 
Theys a fellow over here by the name of Rhodes, 
from Africa. I understand hes workin the British 
for his own good. I dont know his game exactly. 
Its something like mine, only on a bigger scale. I 
only want one or two men; hes doing things like 
he wanted all outdoors. 

Dont you worry about me. II] make a killing 
yet and bring the meat right along home with me. 
Chicago seems like home to me now, with you and 
the doc and his wife living there. See you! Well, 
I rather gamble I shall, unless you take to the 
woods. I hope youll write again; it kindo puts a 
streak of sunshine into the durn old town. 

Yours respefly, 
JIM MATTESON. 


V. A RARE FLOWER OF DECAY. 


AT Dr. Robertson’s suggestion, Jim moved 
down to the Grand Central Hotel, an enor- 
mous caravansary filled with gamblers, rich 
tourists, touts, jockeys, florid ladies, Ameri- 
can salesmen, newspaper correspondents, 
and every other conceivable sort of adven- 
turer from the Old World and the New. 
Jim was suspicious of it and all the people in 
it at once, feeling that danger lurked in 
every corner. His little stock of money 
seemed very small in the midst of the paint 
and putty of this big palace. He was imme- 
diately “spotted” as a man with a “graft” 
of some kind, and concealed his own uneasi- 
ness so well that no one accosted him with- 
out reason. 

One of the newspaper men, looking over 
the register, saw his name, “Jim Matteson, 
Wagon Wheel, Colo.,” and said to the clerk: 
“Can you give me a pointer on Jim Matte- 
son? When did he come?” 

“Yesterday. There he is now—the chap 
in the sombrero.” 

Jim was walking up and down the rotunda 
when a small man with a smooth, boyish face 
stepped up to him. 

“Are you Mr. Matteson?” 

“I’m Jim Matteson; what ’s wanted?” 

“Of Wagon Wheel Gap?” 

Jim faced him with a quizzical smile. 
“Hold on right there, stranger. J ’m the 
man with the gold brick. You ’re wasting 
valuable time.” 
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The newspaper man smiled. “You ’re all 
right, Jim. Say, you must know Ed Brai- 
nard?” 

“I do. It’s your next throw.” 

“Well, I’m Joe McAllister of the Den- 
ver ‘Record.’ Ed and I used to work on the 
‘Journal’ together. I ’ve heard him talk a 
whole lot about you, so I’lowed I ’d side- 
track you for a little interview.” 

Jim looked at the little man with keen 
eyes. “Well, Joe, I ’m a long way from 
home, and the formations are all new to 
me here; but don’t you run away with any 
notion that I ’m easy game. I ’m out for 
meat myself, and the man that steers me 
into a dark corner is sure taking desperate 
chances; now, that ’s right.” 

McAllister writhed in silent laughter. 
“That proves it! Ed used to spend hours 
telling yarns about you. He told me of your 
throwing the white goat over the cliff.” 

Jim looked surprised. “Did he?” 

“Yes; and also about the time you de- 
fended the Ute squaw.” 

Jim’s open palm shot out. “Joe, how are 
ye? I’m glad to see ye. When did you come 
to town? And what ’s the good word from 
the hills?” 


They shook hands, allreserve gone. “Come 


up to my room,” said Joe. “I ’ll read a let- 
ter from Ed that will interest you.” 

As they stepped into the elevator, Jim 
said to the boy: “Go easy, son; I ’d hate to 
surge through the roof.” 

“Would n’t these English lifts frost a 
man?” asked Joe. “This is one of the best 
in the town, but it rises and falls with the 
tide.” 

Joe’s room was littered with boots and 
underwear which had apparently boiled 
from an open trunk and mixed with dusty 
newspapers. A type-writer stood under a 
window, and a big table, inches deep with a 
litter of thin yellow paper, filled the center 
of the room. After rooting through a heap 
of this rubbish Joe found Brainard’s letter 
at last, and sat down to read it. 

It was breezy and slangy, full of person- 
alities and news of thé camp, and on Jim’s 
face a shadow fell. For the first time since 
leaving the boat he was homesick. He could 
see old Ouray looming like a vast yellow 
moon in the sky, and he could hear the Griz- 
zly Bear roaring up through the pines of its 
deep cafion. 

“Stop that!” he said suddenly. “You ’ll 
have me layin’ down my pack and takin’ to 
the back trail. Stop, or I ‘ll cut your wind- 
pipe.” 
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McAllister laughed in comprehension. 
.“Ed says a little further on: ‘I hear Jim 
Matteson has gone to London to sell his 
mine. Look him up and give him a lift.’” 

“That ’s Ed all over. He’s with his friend 
clear through till the spring rains; he sure 
is loyal.” 

“What about this mine?” asked Joe. 
that true?” . 

“T reckon it is.” ; 

Again Jim told his story to an eager lis- 
tener; but at the end Joe said slowly: 

“You ’ve gone up against a hard proposi- 
tion, Jim. You see, the British public has 
been worked by so many sharp sports, they 
won’t listen to a man with a good thing. | 
should say on general principles that you 
could n’t sell gold dollars at three shillings 
each in England just now. Have you looked 
around the town at all?” 

“Well, yes; I’ve cantered around a few 
enough to get the slant of the hills.” 

“Well, let ’s go out and take a ride ona 
buss, and we ’ll talk things over. I like to 
look at the old town from a buss. A good 
deal of it has n’t any more interest than a 
railway-dump, but you want to see it.” 

As they climbed into the front seats on 
the buss, he said: “I ‘ll help you on this. 
We ’ll make a go of it or set a wheel smok- 
ing.” 

Jim took only a mild interest in St. Paul's 
Cathedral and the Bank of England and the 
Tower. The bridges were of more value. 
But Joe was good company, and he talked 
with him very freely. After they returned 
to the hotel, McAllister introduced him to a 
medley of people—a renowned jockey, a 
couple of actors, and several newspaper men. 
Each new acquaintance wanted to show his 
good will by treating, and after two or tliree 
drinks Jim was forced to defend himsel! by 
taking cigars or “fizz-water.” They lunched 
in the Turkish room, and by that time Jim 
was a little weary of his Denver friend 

He rose on the second morning with a ‘e- 
termination to leave the Grand Central. 

“It’s a little too rich and too rapid for me,” 
he said to Joe. “I ’ve lived too long in the 
hills to stand this kind o’ thing.” 

He moved a little way up the street into a 
neat-looking small hotel, which was, in fact, 
a boarding-house grown ambitious. It had 
the usual plain female clerk who said “ T):ank 
you,” and a useless porter. The mail was 
spread out on a hall table, and coats and hats 
and umbrellas hung about on hooks and racks. 
The elevator, according to Jim, had the speed 
of cold molasses, and the man who ran it 
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stepped off now and then to go and mend a 
trunk or move a bedstead, while the bell 
rang and the tenants of the upper floors 
waited in demonstrative impatience. The 
fireplaces were of the size of cigar-boxes, 
and the tables were like camp-stools, but 
everything was clean, and Jim accepted the 
situation without comment. 

His room looked away over the roofs of 
the city to the west, and the roar of the 
Strand came up like angry water. That 
night, as he sat by his small window and 
watched the sulphurous light of the sunset 
fade from the sky, he came close to despair 
again. Out there to the west was the gray 
ocean, and it was a long way to Aspen Park 
and Bessie, and farther yet to the glittering 
peaks of the Needle Range. He clenched 
his teeth in resolution to make short work 
of the task in hand and get back. His was 
not an impatient nature, but he could not 
help feeling the futility of his efforts thus 
far. 

From this chilly little room he descended 
to breakfast each morning on fried soles and 
steak and coffee, and set forth into the city 
streets, tracing up clues, presenting his 
proposition to whomever would listen. At 
night he returned to his bed like a sick 
eagle, sullen, silent, lonely. The city did not 
interest him very much, but he had enough 
of the tourist in him to feel the need of 
seeing all he could while it was at his hand, 
and so when he had a spare hour he wandered 
away into the jungle of the East End. Has- 
tings took him to his club and gave him lunch 
and introduced him to several of his friends, 
who were pleased with Jim’s stories but had 
no money to put into his mine. They all 
said: “ You ’ve happened upon London at a 
bad time. We ’re flooded with schemes for 
Canadian and South African mines just now. 
Sorry, old man, you know; but so it is.” 

To these remarks Jim merely said: “I ’m 
not a pot-hunter. Work goes with this kill- 
ing, and I down my meat before I go back. 
I’m due to win a big chunk, and I ’!! wait.” 

Miss Brien continued to interest him 
mightily. In all his moments of leisure she 
filled his mind. She appealed to him in ways 
quite different from Bessie, and he mentally 
compared them—to Mary’s advantage. She 
was so vivid, so swiftly sympathetic, so keen 
to comprehend, that talk with her was a 
greater pleasure than with any one else he 
had ever known. “She sure keeps one guess- 
ing,” he said to himself each time. “She ’s 
a new kind.” Her life, her associations, were 
all strange; so were Bessie’s, but, neverthe- 
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less, he thought he understood Bessie. Mary 
had more complex motives, and her trail 
covered a wider and more wonderful terri- 


‘tory. He was a keen analyst in his way. 


He did not merely look: he saw and compre- 
hended a great deal more than he could put 
into words. Miss Brien made Bessie seem 
like a sweet child, but did not take from her 
any charm. They were so different that 
neither lost by the other’s presence. 

One day the word was passed from the 
clerk to the porter, thence to the elevator- 
man, thence to the chambermaid, that a 
gentleman had called to see Mr. Matteson, 
and would he go down to the smoking- 
room to see him? It proved to be Mary’s 
brother Will, an alert young fellow of rapid 
speech. He met Jim with a smile. 

“Mr. Matteson, I ’m glad to see you. 
Sorry I could n’t have met you at Dr. Rob- 
ertson’s. My sister sends her compliments, 
and wants you to take luncheon with us this 
afternoon. It’s a snap shot, but we could n’t 
get the people my sister spoke of, so we ’re 
to make up the party. Hope you can come.” 

Jim soberly replied: “What your sister 
says goes. Where ’ll we meet-up for a start?” 

“T was commissioned to bring you back 
with me, if possible.” 

“Reckon I’d better shake off a rag or two. 
Can you wait?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“T’ll make the turn in about two jerks of 
a mule’s hind leg,” said Jim, gravely, as he 
turned away. 

He liked young Brien, and when he came 
down again he began abruptly: 

“You ’re no Britisher. You might be 
from Kansas City or Chicago?” 

“Or Cork,” replied Brien. “Are you get- 
ting acquainted with London?” 

“Well, hardly; I ’ve just about got the 
lay o’ the land, that’s all. The formations 
are so near alike I can’t run a trail without 
keepin’ an eye on the sun—and there ’s no 
sun. Have n’t seen my shadow but once 
since I came.” 

“It is a gloomy old sky, don’t you think?” 

“I do. It sure puts the cover on anything 
I ever saw. People here all look like corn- 
stalks in a cellar; that ’s right. Where ’s 
the big red Englishman at—the feller we 
always read about?” 

“He’s in our novels—and in the country.” 

“Well, I reckon he ’d better stay there: 
people here in London are runty.” 

As they mounted a buss, Jim pointed at a 
couple of redcoats out on leave, and broke 


loose: 
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“Will you tell me why in the name 0’ 
Moses your soldiers wear that little red mon- 
key-cap stuck on the side o’ their heads? 
They sure make a man’s teeth ache.” 

“That cap is the button on which the 
English empire hangs,” replied Brien. “It 
represents our conservatism. It would take 
a revolution to get rid of that ridiculous 
wart on Tommy Atkins’s head.” He indicated 
a big building. “ That’s Westminster Abbey.” 

“Aha! I want to know,” said Jim, with- 
out interest. 

“This is the Parliament Building.” 

Jim was roused. “Say, now you ’re talkin’. 
So that’s where your Congress meets, is it? 
I ’d like to see the inside o’ that building.” 

“T ’ll take you sometime.” 

“T wish you would; Id be mighty obliged.” 

As they rolled westward, the houses grew 
larger and the people better dressed, and 
these differences did not escape the keen 
gaze of the mountaineer. 

“We ’re in the plug-hat belt now, sure 
thing,” he remarked, as they passed the en- 
trance of the park. A little farther on he 
raised a shout: “Wait! There ’s a flock 0’ 
sheep feedin’ on the park! Well, now, that 
heads me off! You ’d suppose them sheep 
was deef and blind. See ’em feed, and all 
the racket goin’ on around ’em.” He paused, 
and a slow smile crept round his lips. “ Makes 
me think of a pet antelope old Navajo Pete 
had at Taos. A gang of us cow-punchers 
was layin’ on the grass one Fourth o’ July in 
the edge o’ town, waitin’ for Pete to fry us 
some bacon, when up feeds this antelope. 
One of the boys lit a cracker and dropped it 
under the brute’s nose. I expected to see 
Mr. Antelope jump clear over the tent when 
it went off, but he did n’t. He never batted 
aneye. The feller threw out a whole bunch: 
the antelope fed on just the same. Then 
Denver Dan come a-runnin’ with a big fifty- 
center, —one 0’ these things as big as a can- 
dle-stick, — and touched it smokin’ and laid it 
down right plumb under the antelope’s nose. 
It went off like an anvil a-crackin’, and when 
the dust cleared away that durn brute was 
shakin’ his ears and nippin’ grass uncon- 
cerned as a can 0’ green corn. You can’t 
always tell about these shy critters.” 

Will was laughing silently at Jim’s quaint 
yarn, when he rose, saying, “Here we are.” 
They got down at the corner of a fine street 
which began at the park, and a few moments’ 
walk brought them to the door of a big gray 
building, which stood facing a little green 
garden. 

Jim looked up at its fagade, and said 
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slowly: “She ’s big as a hotel. Your mine 
must be a sure-enough bonanza.” 

Will smiled. “Oh, don’t think we own 
this; we only have a flat in it.” 

Jim did n’t know what a flat was, but ex- 
pected to find out. He followed young Brien 
up a flight of stairs and into a hall filled 
with curious things, which his eyes took in 
with a swiftglance. He stooped to examine 
the bottom of an umbrella-stand, and called 
out excitedly: “Why, here, this is an ele- 
phant’s foot! Real thing?” 

“Yes, the real thing. I killed it myself.” 

“ And this lion?” ; 

“Killed him, too. But I never killed a 
grizzly. I want to go to the Rockies and get 
a grizzly. I suppose you ’ve killed a lot of 
7em.” 

Jim straightened up. “Nobody kills a lot 
0’ grizzlies, stranger. I ’ve had my share. 
They ’re lonesome beasts, and they make a 
country mighty empty when they come 
rampin’ down a grassy slope. Why, howdy, 
Mary! I’m mighty glad to see you again,” 
he said as Mary came out to greet him. 

She looked prettier than ever and very 
womanly in the modest gray dress which she 
chose with design to please Jim. “I can't 
have you talking about grizzly bears and ele- 
phants where I cannot hear you. Come in. 
Luncheon is quite ready.” 

She led the way through a big, well- 
lighted room (which the mountaineer stud- 
ied with another swift side glance) out into 
a dining-room set for three only. 

“Sit right opposite me, Jim, where I can 
see you. Your complexion will bear the light 
better than mine. Now, you ’re to cal! me 
Mary, and my brother Will.” 

“ All right, Mary; anything at all,” replied 
Jim, with a smile such as women rarely saw 
on his face. “I ’m agreeable.” 

“Since when, this familiar discourse?” 
asked Will. 

“Oh, it began immediately after we be- 
came acquainted, did n’t it, Jim?” 

“It did so. All my friends call me Jim.” 

“Go on with your talk about grizzly bears 
and the Rocky Mountains,” said Mary. “! 
wish I might see them; perhaps I shall some- 
time.” 

A shadow fell on the mountaineer’s face. 
“They ’re not what they were when I first 
rode through the Gap fifteen years ago, he 
said slowly. “They were wild, at least in 
places, but now the silver-miners have lined 
every hill with trails and spotted ’em with 
cabins and pock-marked ’em with prospect- 
holes. The game is mostly all gone, but the 
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peaks are there. They won’t dig them down 
yet awhile—” he paused abruptly. “ButI’m 
not playing my ace for Will here to trump 
with a lion story.” 

“Oh, you must n’t mind Will. When he 
goes hunting he has a little army of camp- 
followers and a whole magazine of special 

Will colored a little. “That is true, Jim. 
I have n’t pretended to do the kind of hunt- 
ing you Americans do; you must bear me 
out in that. The Daniel Boone sort of thing 
does n’t suit a lazy fellow like me. Too much 
work about it; too lonesome, too.” 

“Have n’t sold your mine, have you?” 
asked Mary. 

“Not that I know of. I’ve been twistin’ a 
forked stick down a whole lot of holes, but 
no rabbit shows up yet.” 

“Have you seen Twombly?” 

“Twombly keeps the other side o’ the 
ridge; I reckon he smells bear.” 

“Well, we must help you sell that mine. 
We might take a share or two ourselves, 
Will?” 

“I’m going to see Twombly myself in a 
day or two,” replied Will. “We ought to 
look into the prospect, at least.” 

All the time this talk was going on Jim 
and the girl were looking into each other’s 
eyes, he with a puzzled intentness, she with 
a singularly eager gaze. Her face was as 
fair as a rose, and her teeth were white and 
even. The mountaineer’s eyes grew deep 
and dark with a growing comprehension of 
her beauty. 

“Don’t you think he ’s like Joe?” Mary 
asked abruptly of her brother, quite as 
though Jim had left the room. 

“Not a bit,” replied Will. “Joe was 
sandy.” 

“T know; but his ways, his speech?” 

“Well, a little—yes, now you speak of 
it. There are some similarities—due to the 
outdoor life, I fancy.” 

Mary turned to Jim. “Are you still find- 
ing fault with our climate?” 

“I ’d as soon live in a cistern with the 
cover on,” he replied without smiling. 

She laughed at his frank disgust, and 
the gleam of her beautiful teeth was deeply 
alluring. This brilliant creature, as swift as 
flame, was a dazzling form of human life to 
Jim. Her audacity, her passion, were not to 
be taken for what they seemed: back of all 
her moods was design. What her motives 
were he could not divine. He was not a clod. 
He lacked polish and training, but not dis- 
cernment. Mary’s mounting interest in him 
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moved him powerfully, but instead of grow- 
ing voluble he became silent, and at last 
looked at her with a meditative, absent- 
minded stare which puzzled her. 

The brother, in obedience to a singular 
look from his sister, strolled away and left 
the two together. Mary leaned her chin on 
her folded hands, and said: 

“Jim, I like you, and I ’m going to help 
you sell that mine.” 

“That ’s mighty white of you,” he replied. 
“If I don’t sell I ’m sure side-tracked in 
‘lonesome valley.’” 

“T suppose there ’s a woman waiting for 
you somewhere?” 

“T ’m not so sure of that. I wish there 
was. I ’ve got a notion I could find one 
somewhere if I had time to take a lantern 
and go look.” 

She reached her right hand toward him 
with a sudden pretty gesture. “Jim, con- 
fide in me. Were you ever in love?” He 
did not reply instantly, and she added 
swiftly: “ Now, don’t be angry; we ’re going 
to be chums, you know.” 

Jim twisted in his seat; at length he said 
slowly: “Well, I ’ll tell you how it is. Men 
like me don’t use that word very often.” 

“What word?” she asked relentlessly. 

He ignored her question. “I ’ve liked a 
couple of girls pretty well in my time. I 
reckon Id ’a’ married one of ’em, only things 
did n’t come my way, and so I got off the 
bridge and let the other feller go by. Now, 
see here,” he said, with a sudden smile, “it’s 
your ante—who is this ‘Joe’ you mentioned 
a little piece back?” 

She looked away. When she faced him 
her eyes were wet. “He was a man like you. 
He liked the sun and the woods and the 
mountains, and talked of them with the same 
wild light in his eyes. He was an Irishman, 
and that means he would have been a com- 
rade to you in any enterprise that bespoke 
freedom and good will to man. He went to 
Africa one autumn, and he never came back 
to me. A fever seized him, and he died 
among the blacks, who loved him and buried 
him and put a cairn above his grave—” 

She paused and closed her eyes tightly as 
if to keep back the tears, but they came 
stealing out in spite of her will, wetting the 
edges of her long lashes. 

Jim’s heart grew very tender, and reach- 
ing out a long arm, he took her hand. “See 
here, little woman; that ’s powerful hard 
lines. I wish I could ’a’ been there to help 
Joe.” 

She withdrew her hand and smiled up at 
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him with pathetic brightness. “Now I’m 
ashamed of my nerves. You men are so 
big and slow-moving. I wish I had your 
power to be calm and— It’s just nerves; 
you can’t understand it. We of the civilized 
centers are just rotten with nerves. Don’t 
talk about me any more; tell me all about 
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yourself and the snow-slides and the way 
the rocks fall in the spring. Dr. Robertson 
said you gave a wonderful talk about these 
things the last time you were there—and (io 
you know you ’ve converted Mrs. Robert- 
son?” 

“Converted her to what?” 


(To be continued.) 


WITH THE PEKING RELIEF COLUMN. 
A CORRESPONDENTS NOTES OF THE FIGHTING IN CHINA. 


BY FREDERICK PALMER. 


WHE little book in worn leather 
cover lying open before me is 
$3 a comrade that has faithfully 
a kept the secrets intrusted to its 
care. Upon what was to us one 
of the notable crises of the troubles in 
China we went into the Pei River together, 
both coming out none the worse for the 
wetting. We began our partnership on June 
23 at Shanghai; arrived at European Tien- 
tsin on June 28, six days after its relief and 
four days after the relief of Admiral Sey- 
mour’s column; saw the fighting which pre- 
ceded the taking of native Tientsin on July 
13-14; marched to Peking with the allied 
column, and remained in Peking for a week 
after the relief of the legations. What I 
take from it for publication here makes no 
pretense to continuity, but may convey some 
idea of the atmosphere and color of the 
memorable events with which it deals. 


Noon, July 13, 1900. 


This place here by 
the gate, with my back to the mud wall, is as 


good as any. It is well protected from bul- 
lets, and there is little danger from shells. 
Sometimes the Sikh gunners who keep 
pounding away at the pagoda over the gate 
of the native city knock down dirt on my 
head. If only a wounded man does n’t tum- 
ble on me by and by I shall not complain. 
There is no shade anywhere, not even for the 
wounded. How they must suffer in the burn- 
ing heat! But I hear no groans now, and 
have heard only two or three all the morning. 
These came when the doctor moved a man 
unexpectedly, and the twinge of pain brought 
the truth out of him unconsciously. . . . 
This is the third time that I have walked 
up along the wall to have a look at the field. 


The situation is the same now that it was 
one hour, two hours, three hours ago. | 
can see a long line of little blue points, — 
each one is an American marine or a British 
blue-jacket, —and, besides, larger blue spots, 
which mean that three or four men are 
crowding behind one grave in want of indi- 
vidual cover. Two very big graves—what a 
blessing this family’s ancestors are!—have as 
many as twenty men apiece behind then, | 
should say. 

The officers are not standing or moving 
about. That is hopeless. Now and then you 
see three or four spouts of dust behind one 
of the blue points, which means, I take it, 
that the blue point has shown itself in order 
to fire. The loopholes of this stone wall 
(which incloses native Tientsin, while the 
mud wall surrounds both European and na- 
tive Tientsin), where the Chinese riflemen, 
at an elevation, with rests and under the 
best of cover, are watching for the signs of 
anything human on the field, cannot be over 
two hundred yards from our line. Between 
the line and the wall is an unfordable canal. 
This morning we did not know of the exis- 
tence of this canal. We cannot cross it. We 
cannot retreat until after dark. 

The accuracy of the Chinese rifle fire is 
amazing. I noticed that the bullets were 
knocking up the dust in front of our men after 
they sprang over the mud wall (where ‘he 
writer was) and charged across the thousand 
yards between the mud wall and their present 
position. That is always proof of good shovt- 
ing. I suppose that the Welsh Fusileers must 
bridge the break in the line where I can see 
no blue points. They are in full khaki. Our 
marines and the Ninth—the Ninth, so far 
as I can learn, is ina cul-de-sac on the other 
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side of the road from the marines—are wear- 
ing their blue shirts. (Theoretically, all our 
regiments in the Philippines are in full khaki. 
Virtually, none is except those on police 
duty in the towns. For campaigning, both 
men and officers prefer the blue woolen shirt, 
which absorbs perspiration in the daytime 
and keeps off the chill and the vapors at 
night.) The British blue-jackets are com- 
pletely in blue, with white straw hats. The 
French marine infantry is in blue, with white 
helmets. The Russians in their white blouses, 
with the average field as a background, are 
as distinct as the week’s washing on the line. 
As for the Japanese, the white crowns of 
their caps make so many bull’s-eyes as the 
little fellows bend to the double in a charge; 
and the Japs are so cleanly that, unlike the 
Russians, they never allow their white to be 
soiled and become “natural khaki.” The 
advance this morning, when every man ex- 
cept the fusileer was a moving target, if 
viewed by the home staffs, would be sufficient 


to hasten the adoption of khaki by all the 
armies of the world. After South Africa, 
one would expect at least an attempt to dis- 
color white helmets; but every army gets its 
reforms out of its own experience. . . . 
General Dorwood has just told me that 


there is no doubt of Colonel Liscum’s death. 
When you saw what he was going into you 
had only to know the man to be prepared 
for such news. The prospect of a storm of 
lead made him as happy as a boy in new 
boots. ... 

Among the bullets which go over the wall 
at our backs is an occasional jingal, which 
swishes down into the canal with a splash. 
I suppose the Chinese idea in using these 
great, unwieldy rifles, with bullets an inch in 
diameter, is to frighten the enemy with the 
noise of the things. It might have some 
moral effect on Chinese, but not on us. It 
makes the white soldier cheerful. Round 
shot fired from a field-battery at this late 
day could not appeal more to his sense of 
humor. But I have seen to-day two or three 
very ugly wounds to the jingal’s credit. 

1 P.M. July 183. S—— of the “Times” 
has just joined me, and is taking out his note- 
book, in acceptance of my idea that the only 
thing to do is to sit here near the British 
general and write. S—— has not been to 
war before. He rubs his chin with his pencil 
and speculates in his Scotch way. 

“I didn’t mind it much at first, this 
morning,” he says. “Some of the bullets 
went pretty close to me, too. One knocked 
dust in my face. As long as they did n’t hit 
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me and I did n’t see many people hit I did n’t 
mind. But since I ’ve seen all these dead 
ones lying here in a row I am taking a little 
more care. A Jap was killed right there in 
the gateway a minute ago. He was chatter- 
ing one minute and dead the next.” 

They have stopped bringing in wounded. 
It costs one or two more wounded men for 
every one we get. As their stock of ammuni- 
tion permits our men to do little firing, the 
Chinese riflemen have more leisure to sweep 
the field. A doctor who was hit in the arm 
himself and had one of his litter-bearers 
killed wished to make another attempt. 
General Dorwood refused permission. The 
wounded must lie in the heat and the salt- 
marshes until darkness. They are suffering 
for water to drink, with the bitter consola- 
tion that the salt will be aseptic for their 
wounds. The thing is to get ammunition 
out to the line. A donkey and two of his 
three attendants were just hit in trying to 
reach the British. Now a fresh donkey and 
fresh men are going out. There are two 
hundred wounded and dead here behind the 
mud wall. There must be three or four 
times as many on the field. Messengers sent 
on the field make matter-of-fact replies and 
go about their business as if they were run- 
ning across the barrack-yard. The fact that 
an orderly has fallen excites no comment. 
It is merely a question of finding another to 
take his place. As I watched first one man 
and then another tumble in the advance this 
morning, it was hard to believe that the fallen 
would not rise and walk off the stage when 
the curtain fell. 

5 P.M., July 13. There is no change. 
General Dorwood has gone through the gate 
of the mud wall to see General Fukushima, 
who is in one of the buildings along the road. 
It is certain that the percentage of loss of 
the Ninth is heavier than any in the Spanish 
war. Brewster and his company are within 
a hundred yards of the enemy. They can go 
no farther without boats, and they are 
lying in the mud and water. Considering the 
number of recruits, the conduct of the Ninth 
is all the more creditable. They never fal- 
tered under that withering fire from the 
flank. They started in its direction to “get 
hold of it” American fashion. If they 
bunched, as some say, it was because they 
were recruits. . . . 

I could not help noticing how serious the 
Ninth was when it “went in.” That is an 
American characteristic, which foreign offi- 
cers point out. Of Puritan origin, I sup- 
pose. We go at a trench as if we had to 
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have a tooth extracted and wish to have 
the job over as soon as possible. Every 
private looks as if he himself had to whip 
a whole army and as if he expected to. 
The result is that we keep on charging until 
we gain our objective or are up against an 
obstacle like this canal. “If my company 
looked as serious as the Americans,” said a 
Russian officer, “I should think they were 
frightened out of their boots. If we can’t 
have our men cheerful and careless when 
they go in, it is hopeless with us. Your officers 
are just as serious, too. I should think the 
men would be scared to look at them. The 
most remarkable thing of all is that you are 
just as serious when you have taken a posi- 
tion. Are you never happy? Are you always 
so serious? Ah, you and the English! You 
are both so serious. You are so serious that 
you do not know how to retreat.” . 

. Ihave filled twelve pages with notes 
and observations while I sat here under the 
Sikh guns, with intervals of walking up and 
down the wall. Nothing further of impor- 
tance can happen before dark. No one seems 
to know yet whether we shall retreat or stick 
it out in our present position another day. 
No one knows whether or not the Chinese 
force which has been menacing our flank all 
the afternoon is there to attack us to-night 
or to cover the retreat of the enemy. If we 
fall back, the relief of the legations is a long 
way off. It means thirty thousand allied 
troops and then a siege of the native Tien- 
tsin, while we continue to live in the Euro- 
pean Tientsin under shell fire for another 
month. ... Iam going back to the house 
(in European Tientsin) to get a little some- 
thing to eat, and to see if I can despatch a 
cablegram by a tug going to Tongku. 

1 A.M., July 14. We are going to hold 
what we have—barring the Ninth, whose 
position is unstrategic, and which came off 
in excellent order under Major Lee.’ It is 
simply impossible to encourage the Chinese 
by retreating. The backbone belongs to Fuku- 
shima. It is hoped that the artillery fire will 
make the Chinese desert the walls. Then we 
can blow up the South Gate and make a 
rush. Once inside the walls, the task will be 
easy... . A few minutes (at midnight) at 
the hospital, so full of cots that there is 
scarcely room for doctors to move about. 
Major Eagan, Captain Bookmiiller, Captain 
Noyes, each hit twice, and the other wounded 
officers cheerful and doing well. Poor Leon- 
ard, who walked all the way in with that big 
hole in his arm, is as white as a sheet from 
loss of blood, but he is cheerful, too. . . . 


11 A.M. July 14. A word while I lay 
down my Boxer swords and flags and rest on 
the walls of native Tientsin. I owe the privi 
lege to Fukushima’s backbone and to the 
dead Japanese who are being gathered from 
the marshes and wrapped in Chinese mats 
this morning. The Chinese ran away during 
the night, and the Japanese rushed in at 
daylight. (I must get the story of how they 
blew open the gate.) How well they are be- 
having! There is no repetition of Port 
Arthur, or what was said to have occurred 
at Port Arthur. Now and then a Chinese 
who tried to hide his rifle and a quantity 
of ammunition may have been bayoneted, 
but not frequently. No Europeans would 
have behaved better; and think what the 
Dual Alliance! . . . The ugly torn wounds 
of the numerous dead on the parapets here 
tell how our victory was won. Our Oriental 
enemy could not stand the stream of shell 
fire from the British lyddites and twelve- 
pounders and the field-guns. They could not 
see that we were beaten if they held out 
a little longer. Their conduct in abandon- 
ing this magnificent position was on a par 
with that on the 10th, when they gave up 
the four field-guns to the Japs instead of 
trying to save them. They go through the 
primary motions well. Their gun practice is 
good, though their distribution of fire is poor; 
their rifle practice is good. They can imi- 
tate; they can learn the paragraphs out of 
the drill-books and the books of tactics; but 
they cannot assume the character and initi- 
ative and adaptability of the martial peoples. 
The talk of the Yellow Peril is“talk.” .. . 

At H0-SHE-WO, ON THE MARCH TO PEKING, 
August 9. The Bengal Lancers madeacharge 
this afternoon. They had an opportunity to 
warm the heart of any cavalryman. Three 
or four hundred Boxers on ground as level 
as a house floor, only the kowliang (a kind of 
broom-corn) was up to their horses’ heads. 
They ran through the mob two or three 
times. I doubt if they really killed many; 
the kowliang furnishes too good a hiding- 
place, and the lance is too clumsy a weaon 
in such a thicket. These lanky black fellows, 
in their great turbans, bushy beards, and 
picturesque accoutrements, were as prou' as 
an Oriental can be as they rode back wi 
half a dozen big Boxer banners as trophies 
They and all the other Indians enjoy figh'' 
the Chinese, and their consciences are | 
pered by none of the white man’s scru| 
The fine, athletic young British officers, ho 
address their Indian commands in the native 
tongue, are the embodiment of soldierly 
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qualities to all castes and tribes. They do 
not worry the native. They do not try to 
fashion him at once according to the English 
formula, as the Germans do to theirs. There- 
fore the Chinese regiment from Wei-hai- 
wei, which is fighting side by side with the 
Indians for the British Empire, does very 
well and is a credit to its native land. 

ON THE MARCH, August 10. Through vil- 
age after village, not more than a mile apart; 
just, heat, exhaustion; stragglers of the 
-aried colors and races which make up the 
‘olumn, with the Japanese outposts always 
in sight of the enemy, but never any nearer 
o him: that is the story of the march since 
Yang-thsun. Thenative population must have 
fled to distant villages on the other side of 
the river. The sick and the young are some- 
times left behind—never the old. The 
strongest male member of the Chinese family 
is the first to leave the shelter of the ances- 
tral roof, with grandfather, or more particu- 
larly grandmother, on his back. If the baby 
is an encumbrance or may in any way en- 
danger the safety of grandmother, he is 
thrown into the river or left by the way- 
side. eo ee 

Even the Russians are now getting too 
canny to bayonet a coolie who is found hid- 
ing ina house. On the contrary, there is a 
veritable rush from the column to save his 
life and be the possessor of his services. He 
can carry the equipments—especially if he 
is well prodded—of two tired soldiers on his 
back, and he can draw five or six if he is 
provided with a rickshaw. To-day I noticed 
an impressed Chinese in the thills of a rick- 
shaw with a donkey. I judged that the 
coolie had found the donkey and, with the 
aid of a strand of rope, had shifted some of 
the White Man’s Burden off his own shoul- 
ders to those of the beast. The Russians 
had the great good fortune to corral a fat 
dromedary at Tientsin. They use his hump 
as a peg upon which to hang forty or fifty 
knapsacks. He is easily the crowning item 
of our picturesque baggage-train. . . . At 
three o’clock I called on General Fukushima, 
who had established himself for the night in 
a little park on rising ground. A tent, anda 
mat to spread on the grass under the tent, 
and the general is in camp. He showed me 
a map which was a joy except that all the 
names were in Japanese. It made the small 
Villages as large as Peking was on mine. 
Orderliesand officers were coming and going. 
Their reports were rapid and explicit, and 
his replies quick and decisive. His energy 
and the energy of his army seem incompati- 

VoL. LXI.—36, 
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ble, from the point of view of Western pro- 
vincialism, with the nature of a race which 
carries fans on the march and does not use 
chairs. Above all, we would not connect 
system with a people who sit cross-legged. 
Yet here are an Oriental people who are only 
forty years weaned from bows and arrows 
and are surprising us every day by some new 
feature of their magnificent organization. 
Their general lives as simply as the privates. 
With the nose of the Japanese aristocrat, he 
has the same stocky figure that they have. I 
judge that he could shoulder a rifle and keep 
up with them on the march. 

As the Americans are so far behind the 
head of the column, I sought the privilege 
of having our camping outfit go with the 
Japanese transportation-train instead of the 
American. 

“So you have your cart and mules with 
the Americans. That is very nice,” said the 
general, in English. 

That was the no of a polite people. But 
I did not know that it was until Davis had 
asked through the interpreter if the general 
had understood our request. He said that 
he had—quite clearly. 

“Come yourselves as often as you wish,” 
he explained; “but, you see, our correspon- 
dents organized no transportation. As the 
army could not care for them, we sent them 
to the rear. Therefore I must refuse you 
your request, because I would not allow a 
foreigner the privilege which I have denied 
my own countrymen.” .. . 

The Japanese camp was along the river- 
bank. Here was no limit of water for the 
Jappies to playin. I always speak of them as 
playing. “These are a people who do nothing 
but play,” is your first thought upon visiting 
Japan; but if you try to lift the buckets 
which a coolie is carrying cheerfully on his 
bamboo stick, you find how heavy they are. 
“This is an army which does nothing but 
play,” is your first thought on seeing the 
Japanese army; but the soldiers who have to 
follow in their footsteps find, as our men and 
the British have, that they are the best 
marchers in the world. His plunge in the 
river made the Jap soldier forget the heat 
and fatigues of the day. If he were a cav- 
alryman or in the transportation-train he 
took his horse in with him. After he had 
swum and played to his heart’s content, he 
brought forth a piece of soap from the blue 
cloth which is his knapsack, and washed his 
shirt. Then he found the shade of a tree or 
built himself a shelter out of matting taken 
from the Chinese houses, and stretching out 
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on his back as naked as he was at his birth, 
laughed and chatted, and seemed to be get- 
ting an amount of pleasure out of the sheer 
process of living which made one envy him. 
What his feet, used to sandals, must suffer 
incased in army boots! 
him to get out of them when the day’s work 
is done! Sometimes,when even he gets tired, 
he forgets to step off in military style, and 
shuffles along as he does at home, in order 
that his getas will not fall off. I like to 
watch the play of his firm muscles under the 
brown skin when he returns to nature and is 
a real Japanese again. Those who have 
smiled at him for going barefooted in the 
snow see the value of his hardihood when 
they have to march with him. 

“No wonder Fukushima does not get 
tired,” says S , who is over six feet and 
rather thin; “his heart has to pump blood 
only about half as far as mine. It is the 
difference between supplying water to a two- 
and a four-story building.” 

In our own regiments the best marchers 
are usually small men. The Russian, who 
looks as if he could outmarch the Jap and 
then carry him into camp on his back, is a 
wreck to-day. Our men, who have been 
under the effeminating influence of the 
tropics, are badly handicapped, but stronger 
than the Russians. Perhaps it would be well 
if some of the bitter remarks our officers 
made to-night were printed. Their com- 
plaint was the complaint of the proud and 
efficient members of a service which is 
greatly under-officered. 

“We had an army when we went to Cuba,” 
said Captain X “Now we have more 
men and rifles, and frequently no more than 
one commissioned officer to a company. 
How can one officer keep a hundred rookies 
in order on a march like this?” 

ON THE MARCH, Augustll.... If I 
had not promised Major Mallory that I would 
see that General Chaffee got the note, I 
should not have persisted. My pony is quite 
done up, and soamI. Our force, I supposed, 
was only a little way behind the Russians. I 
rode on and on until there were no morestrag- 
glers save one, and “straggler” was cer- 
tainly not the right name for him. He was 
a Japanese whose transportation-pony had 
fallen dead. He had removed the pack, and 
there he lay beside it, true to his trust, and 
waiting patiently for some one to come to his 
assistance. I tried to explain to him that 
he had better go on. He understood and 
stubbornly refused. If the Boxers do not 
get him, a cavalry patrol will pick him up to- 


What a relief for 
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morrow. The deserted villages and the de- 
serted road over which fifteen thousand men 
had tramped during the day were impressive 
enough, but not half so impressive as the 
silence in place of the creak of wagons, the 
stamping of horses, and the shouting of men. 
I spoke to my pony in order to hear the 
sound of my own voice. Finally I rode back, 
and came up with the Americans entering the 
town where I had left Davis to make camp. 
They had marched by a different road from 
that which I had taken in the morning. 

As I was passing the Russian transporta- 
tion-train, I saw one of the guards kicking 
something by the roadside which seemed to 
be in his way; and then the “something” 
gave a shriek of pain. A Chinese boy of four 
or five years was the object of the Cossack’s 
anger. Presumably his father, hard pressed 
in fleeing from our advance, had left him to 
his fate. The pangs of hunger had forced him 
to crawl out of the kowliang, where he had 
been unobserved all day, into the presence 
of the terrible “foreign devils.” Not getting 
him out of the way with the first kick, the 
Russian gave him a second and harder one, 
and with a third mashed in his face with the 
heavy boot. By this time the brute knew the 
meaning of my shouts, because I had reached 
his side. There was a grunt of “ Ameri- 
canisky” along the line, and the Russian 
transportation-train moved on. . . . 

IN PEKING, August 15. There has been 
a “coldness” on other occasions between 
the besieged and their rescuers. I confess 
myself —I am so tired, so filthy, and so gen- 
erally “out of sorts”—to being a little ex- 
asperated that everybody in the legations 
looks so well fed. . . . Sir Robert Hart is the 
best philosopher. He finds some consolation 
even in the siege. “It has taught us that 
Peking is a fine summer resort,” he says. 
“Here, we have always thought we should 
die of pestilence if we did not start for the 
hills in July, and when we have to remain, 
owing to the solicitude of the Tsung-li 
Yamen for our welfare, we are as healthy as 
if we had been in Scotland.” . . . 

I did not give the bottle of ale to X— 
(This bottle, I should explain, I had carried 
all the way from Tientsin, thinking how 
welcome it would be when my friend crawled 
out of his bomb-proof, emaciated and fam- 
ished.) What he did was to offer me beer 
and to ask why the relieving column had 
been so long in coming. He has gained ten 
pounds since I saw him last. Rice and 
horse-meat seem to be fattening. 

The army expected the legations to be a 
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little more grateful, for this march has left 
a legacy for life with hundreds of strong 
men. The legations expected us to explain 
our delay. They knew little of the heavy 
fichting around Tientsin, where the flower of 
the Chinese army inflicted fifteen hundred 
casualties on the small allied force in a week. 
The very fact that the siege was by no 
means as Vigorous, or the besiegers as well 
supplied with modern arms as we had sup- 
posed, seemed to them good reason for our 
earlier arrival. Perspective and informa- 
tion will change their opinion, and rest will 
change ours. We shall then better appre- 
ciate the legations’ sufferings, and they will 
better understand the hardships which the 
column endured in order to reach Peking as 
soon as it did. ... 

IN PEKING, August 20. The barricades 
are being torn down, the trenches filled in. 
in a month, if it were not for the burned 
area which marks the legations’ line of de- 
fense so clearly, there would be few signs of 
the siege left. What a fortunate thing it 
was, so long as they failed in their attempt, 
that the Chinese tried to take the legations 
by fire! It left them much poorer cover for 
attacks. . . . In the picturesque grounds 
of the British legation, where the women and 
children and the missionaries have their quar- 
ters, there are as much chattering and move- 
ment as at an afternoon tea-party. The 
missionaries have held a service of thanks- 
giving for their deliverance, and have sold at 
auction the valuables which were taken out 
of adjoining buildings before the siege 
began. To-morrow the Americans are going 
under military escort to Tung-chau, where 
the government will furnish junks and fur- 
ther escort to take them to Tientsin. So all 
are saying good-bys, talking about when they 
shall meet again, and what they shall do 
when they reach home. All have lost their 
homes and their household furniture; but 
the happiness of being alive and safe over- 
shadows that; and then they are certain 
that Uncle Sam, as he always has, will 
make the Chinese pay them ample indemni- 
ties. All are preparing lists of losses and 
passing them in to Mr. Conger, who is a 
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minister accredited to a government that he 
cannot negotiate with. 

“And we ’re making the losses plenty 
large,” said one old lady with a down-East 
twang, “so as to be sure that we get all that 
we are entitled to.”. . . 

The missionaries and others who have 
been here for a long time are keen on mak- 
ing the lesson for the Chinese a severe one. 
They want the head of Tuan and other lead- 
ers of the radical element, saying that that 
and the deposition of the empress alone 
will impress the Chinese with our power. 
Otherwise the Chinese will say, when the 
troops leave Peking, that they have driven 
the “foreign devils” out, and we shall have 
the task of relieving the legations to per- 
form again one day. If all favor this, none 
seem to favor partition. Their complaint is 
that the people at home seem to forget that 
you must deal with an Oriental upon lines 
suitable to his way of reasoning. . . . 

At Tientsin, while we were under shell 
fire and of the opinion that the legations 
had been massacred, we did a good deal of 
talking about punishments. We were going 
to level to the ground the walls that surround 
Peking; to hang the leaders of the Boxer 
movement on public gibbets, and slaughter 
right and left; to burn the Forbidden City 
as an everlasting lesson which would appeal 
to the purely material Chinese mind. To de- 
stroy the walls of Peking would be something 
of the same industrial achievement as mak- 
ing a mountain in Massachusetts out of the 
Palisades on the Hudson. Before hanging 
Tuan or any other Chinese notable we must 
catch him; we have not yet entered the 
Forbidden City, for fear that our desecra- 
tion will be too great an obstacle to the 
emperor’s return; and we cannot have in- 
demnities withouta government to pay them. 
As for slaughter, the odor of the unburied 
dead, perhaps two or three thousand, in the 
streets is sickening, and is more injurious to 
us than to the Chinese. We have marched 
merely ninety miles into an empire. To 
march another ninety is a great problem of 
transportation. What impresses us all most 
is the bulk of China. 





THE STRUGGLE ON THE PEKING WALL. 
AN EPISODE OF THE SIEGE OF THE LEGATIONS. 


BY W. N. PETHICK, 
Secretary to His Excellency Li Hung-chang. 


N the night of July 3, at the close 

of the fourteenth day of the siege 
of the Peking legations, a thrilling 
incident occurred involving the 
fate of the Europeans and Americans—a 
struggle the issue of which was awaited with 
agonizing suspense by the thousand men, 
women, and children who would be speedily 
butchered in case of failure, for the enemy 
was General Tung Fu-hsiang, once a Moham- 
medan rebel chief, who, with his bloodthirsty 
horde of bandit soldiers, had sworn to exter- 
minate foreigners and had now gained a free 
hand against us in Peking. As American 
troops shared in this affair, readers of THE 
CENTURY may be interested in an account of 
it by an eye-witness. 

Travelers nearing Peking are always much 
impressed with the high, massive walls 
looming grandly before them. There are two 
parts to the city—the northern or Manchu 
City, containing the imperial palace and gar- 
rison and also the foreign legations, and the 
southern or Chinese City, containing the trad- 
ing population, inns, theaters, and markets. 
The walls of the former are sixty feet high 
and forty feet wide, with loopholed parapets 
three feet high, and square bastions one 
hundred yards apart on the outside face; 
at wide intervals along the inside face 
are pairs of inclined roads (ramps) ten feet 
wide for mounting the wall. The total length 
of this rectangular wall on the four sides of 
the Manchu City is about twelve miles; joined 
to it on the south is the much lower and 
weaker wall of the Chinese City. 

The only part of this immense structure 
that concerns this narrative is the south 
wall of the Manchu City, which is pierced by 
three huge gates about a mile apart. Over 
these gates are three-storied towers with 
rows of port-holes for imaginary cannon. 
The gates are protected on the outside by 
semicircular walls (lunettes). Viewed from 
below, these gates and their superstructures 
are awesome in their colossal proportions: 
but their day—the time of the bow and 
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arrow—has passed; all this brave show is 
but mockery before modern artillery. 

Parallel to the south wall, two hundred 
yards from it, and between the middle and 
east gates, is Legation Street, so called be- 
cause most of the foreign legations are on 
it. It had been decided early in the siege 
that the British legation was to be the “last 
ditch,” or ultimate place of refuge. By July 
3 all had sought that refuge, with the ex- 
ception of a few Lazarite missionaries two 
miles away in the north of the city, who 
bravely resolved to fortify their church and 
defend it and their converts to the end, as- 
sisted by forty French and Italian marines. 
With this exception all outlying churches 
and mission buildings in the city had been 
burned and many Chinese Christians mas- 
sacred by native mobs and soldiers. Four 
legations, the Austrian, Belgian, Italian, 
and Dutch (the last two on Legation Street), 
had been burned; the other legations, though 
abandoned as residences, were barricaded 
and held by their respective marines. And 
so the British legation, with an area of about 
five acres, partly covered by buildings in- 
tended for the residence of fifty people, was 
now crowded with a thousand men, women, 
and children, of all nationalities, who fel! to 
work filling bags with earth and making 
barricades, trenches, and bomb-proof caves. 
It was a battle for life. 

Two thousand native Christians who had 
been brought in by rescue-parties found 
protection in a prince’s palace opposite the 
British legation, forcible possession having 
been taken of it for them. Legation Street 
and all approaches to the British legation 
had been barricaded in many places. Native 
houses obstructing the line of fire or dan- 
gerously near in case of conflagration were 
torn down after several perilous fires started 
by the enemy. At all times of the day and 
night our foes fired at the legations with 
foreign artillery, rifles, and their own rude 
but noisy jingals. Thanks to their bad 
shooting, our losses were caused more {rom 
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stray or deflected shots than from deliberate 
aiming; yet before the end of July, though 
we could ill spare a single man, we had fifty 
killedeand a hundred wounded. Our little 
band of defenders consisted of twenty offi- 
cers and four hundred and fourteen marines 
and sailors from various men-of-war at Ta-ku, 
near Tientsin, the numbers according to 
nationality being: British, 78; American, 52; 
Russian, 74; French, 78; German, 51; 
Austrian, 83; Italian, 41; Japanese, 27. 
To this add two hundred volunteers from 
the legations, missionaries, and other resi- 
dents, making a total of six hundred men 
under arms holding off the thousands of 
Chinese soldiers slowly closing in around 
them. Missionaries of every faith laid aside 
their Bibles and beat their pruning-hooks 
into swords, which, with rifles and bayonets, 
formed their present armor of salvation. 

As I have said, the south wall of the 
Manchu City has three gates, and all the 
legations lie between the middle and east 
gates, most of them close to the wall. From 
the beginning of hostilities Chinese soldiers 
occupied the top of the wall at these gates. 
Finding themselves unopposed, they cau- 
tiously advanced along the wall between the 
gates, and when they had gained the whole 
length they opened a brisk rifle fire on the 
legations below and nearest them—the 
American, German, and Dutch. Something 
like a panic followed this attack from the 
rear. The American and German marines 
were posted in front at the barricades in 
Legation Street, and now the whole flank 
and rear were lost. Sixty feet overhead rifles 
were flashing; showers of bullets rattled 
among the buildings and cut branches from 
the trees. Frantic preparations were made 
to evacuate the legations and pass across 
the street to the Russian legation, one stage 
nearer to the final British refuge. But the 
German marines withdrew from the street, 
rushed up the ramp behind their legation, 
gained the top, and fired both ways at the 
Chinese, who, after much slaughter, broke 
and ran along the wall, some to the east 
gate, others westward toward the American 
legation. The American marines then 
charged up the ramp behind the American 
legation, and opening a hot fire, soon drove 
the Chinese far down the wall toward the 
middle gate. The Americans then tore up the 
brick pavement and built a strong breast- 
work across the wall facing the middle gate 
(west), their rear toward the east gate being 
protected by the Germans. 

An error in locating this barricade led to 
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serious trouble, as it took in the top of one 
ramp, but not of the other. These ramps are 
sloping roadsin pairs, beginning onthe street 
below and rising toward each other to the 
top, where they are about one hundred feet 
apart. Directly opposite this space between 
the tops of the ramps is a square bastion 
projecting from the outside of the wall like 
a bay-window from a room. Our first barri- 
cade did not include this bastion or the 
head of the second ramp. Several lives were 
lost in rectifying this grave error of judg- 
ment. 

The sand-bags used to strengthen this 
and other barricades and to protect verandas 
and windows were made by the ladies from 
every conceivable material of every possible 
color. Houses were stripped of bed- and 
table-linen, blankets, carpets, matting, win- 
dow- and door-curtains, cushions, skirts and 
petticoats, silk and-satin dress materials, old 
Chinese embroideries; in fact, every tex- 
ture or rich stuff that could be made to 
hold earth was pressed into service. For 
variety, richness of color, and value of ma- 
terials our defenses were something to be 
proud of—veritable works of art. 

The Chinese in front of us on the south 
wall kept busy night and day building new 
barricades, each nearer than the other, until 
they had one six feet high, forty yards from 
our own. They attempted several sorties, 
but were always driven back with loss. A 
Colt automatic gun from the Newark, worked 
by American sailors, played the leading part 
in these affairs. Its measured rat-tat-tat, in 
quick time or slow, came to be much dreaded 
by Ah Sin, and kept him under cover. But 
the Chinese shooting improved; they ap- 
peared to have picked marksmen always 
covering our loopholes and firing accurately 
through them at any moving object. In this 
way we had several men killed and wounded. 
They appeared to have plenty of ammunition 
and used it freely, while of our limited sup- 
ply not a shot was wasted. 

About this time a scare took place which 
very nearly proved fatal to us. A German 
marine was shot behind the American barri- 
cade on the wall, and a report was circulated 
that the Germans in our rear had abandoned 
their position. An officer of the American 
marine corps, who had just relieved his 
senior, Captain John T. Myers, immediately 
ordered a retreat, and our men fled from 
their works, tumbled pell-mell down the 
ramp, crossed the street under fire from the 
nearest Chinese breastworks, and rushed 
panic-stricken into the American legation. 
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Captain Myers was there, trying to get much- 
needed sleep; he came out, and grasping at 
once the dangerous situation, rallied the men, 
led them up the wall, and reoecupied the 
works without opposition; for the Chinese 
had not advanced—in fact, they had no idea 
that our works had been abandoned, for they 
could see no cause for it. This stampede 
from a vital position caused the greatest 
consternation all along the foreign lines and 
among the refugees in the British legation, 
for it was known to all that the position was 
the key to our defenses, and Americans were 
trusted to hold it at all risks. Our officers 
and troops consequently lost prestige, and 
only regained it by their gallantry in the 
brilliant affair at the same place on July 3. 

At dusk on that evening the Chinese 
began their final approach by building out 
from one end of their nearest breastwork a 
brick wall curving outward into the bastion 
to avoid our direct fire, and heading for the 
end of our barricade; it was really connect- 
ing the ends of two hostile breastworks by 
a semicircular wall. The work was done 
silently and quickly; bricks were pushed for- 
ward from behind cover and piled up with- 
out exposing the workers. From their loop- 
holes our men could see this terrible wall 
grow higher and nearer, and knew that they 
would soon be exposed to a plunging fire 
from high above them and from their flank. 
They felt helpless, and were still under the 
influence of former panics, which arose from 
overestimating the value of Chinese soldiers 
and being too much impressed by mere num- 
bers without courage. They accepted the 
theory that “the position is untenable”—a 
phrase with which they had become too 
familiar from the lips of one of their own 
officers. 

At length, after dark, the reserve rations 
were brought down into the legation, and it 
became known that the American position 
on the wall was to be abandoned. The hour 
of trial had come. Our dispirited men were 
about to let go their stronghold. Before 
morning the whole south wall would be lined 
with savage enemies, whose musketry would 
soon be followed by artillery fire raking all the 
legations from end to end. The terrible fate 
of hundreds of women and children, of the 
helpless in the hospital, the aged and feeble, 
and finally of the thin line of defenders— 
all this, and the finishing work of the sword, 
passed through the minds of those who 
waited without hope. 

But the hour produced the man. To Her- 
bert G. Squiers, first secretary of the United 
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States legation at Peking, late first lieuten- 
ant of the Seventh United States Cavalry, 
belongs the merit of saving this deplorable 
situation. His training in a branch-ef the 
army service where promptness and energy 
are especially necessary, and his two years’ 
careful study of Chinese character and in- 
stitutions, had fitted him for the needs of 
this trying time. He saw that the enemy 
must be driven back at any cost, and was 
confident that our men could do it without 
much loss. In case of an alarm in the dark 
the enemy would probably fire straight ahead 
from the middle of their breastwork; and if 
our men advanced in single file along both 
sides of the wall and dashed over the breast- 
work, they might flank the Chinese out of 
their position. 

Squiers ran to the foot of the wall in the 
rear of the American legation, and hailed 
Captain Myers on the wall. An answering 
voice came out of the darkness high above. 
Then he called out: 

“Captain Myers, is an assault on the Chi- 
nese barricade feasible?” 

“T think not. We could not get over,” 
was the answer. 

“Tf I explain to Sir Claude Macdonald and 
Major Conger, and they approve, will you try 
it?” shouted Squiers. 

“Yes, if I have orders,” answered Myers. 

Squiers made his way to the British lega- 
tion, and found his chief, Major E. H. Con- 
ger, our minister in Peking. Major Conger, 
who is a veteran of the Civil War, considered 
Lieutenant Squiers’s plan and examined his 
sketch of the position, and immediately gave 
his approval. Both then hurried to the Brit- 
ish minister, Major Sir Claude Macdonald, 
who also approved and promised a reinforce- 
ment of British marines. The hour fixed for 
the sortie was two o’clock in the morning, 
which would be the timeof greatestdarkness. 

There was no sleep for any one that night. 
As the critical hour approached, an anxious 
group waited in the American legation, gaz- 
ing upward at the section of the wall where 
the struggle was to take place. Captain 
Myers was behind his barricade, ready to 
spring over it at the head of his marines. He 
had a total force of fifty men, the British 
under Sergeant J. Murphy, Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, the Russians under Captain 
Wrouvlievski, Jaeger Regiment No. 9, East 
Siberia. His plan was for all to scale the 
barricade at the word of command, and when 
outside, the Americans and British were to 
rush to the side wall at the south, while the 
Russians were to charge to the north, and 
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then dash over the enemy’s barricade at both 
ends. 

Two o’clock struck. A sharp command 
rang out in the upper air. Our men swarmed 
over their barricade, jumped to the ground 
outside, parted to right and left, and, hug- 
ging the wall, dashed forward. Captain 
Myers’s party had not far to go; they ran 
silently through an opening at the end of 
the barricade, which the Chinese were at 
that moment closing up, and took the aston- 
ished natives full in flank and rear, Then 
our men opened a furious fusillade on the 
dark forms retreating before them; the crash 
of the opening volley was followed by a 
sharp, confused splutter of individual fire 
from fifty rifles, the noise increasing ten- 
fold by echo from the walls. We could easily 
follow the movement of our party by the 
flashes of their rifles, and saw that they 
were steadily gaining ground. 

Captain Myers was now in the bastion on 
his left flank, behind the curved wall which 
the Chinese had built from the south end of 
their barricade to the opposite end of ours; 
it curved deeply into the bastion to avoid 
direct fire from our front. 

Many Chinese were killed and wounded 
before they could get off the bastion through 
a small opening at the end of their main 
barricade. Our men now held the new curved 
barricade and poured their fire across the 
wall to the head of the ramp on the other 
side. They then forced their way behind the 
first barricade, and came under fire from 
the second one as well as from soldiers in 
the open. The give-and-take firing here was 
hot and fast. Our men came to a mat shed 
which had apparently been filled with sleep- 
ing soldiers. In the rush the mat roof fell in, 
and men could be seen struggling under- 
neath; while smothering there they were all 
killed by bullet or bayonet. Among them 
was the Chinese commanding officer, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ma. 

The Russian sailors here joined the main 
party. They were to have captured the part 
of the Chinese main barricade immediately 
in front of them on our right and joined the 
first party on the other side of it, instead of 
which they did not scale the barricade after 
they had driven away the Chinese behind 
it, but returned and followed up Captain 
Myers’s party. 

The whole force now gave a ringing cheer 
and dashed forward to the second barricade, 
mowing the Chinese down before them. In 
this space, only one hundred yards long, be- 
tween the two Chinese main barricades 
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across the wall, forty bodies of Chinese 
soldiers were counted the next day, and 
many wounded had been carried off. 

The Chinese behind the second barricade 
were now heavily reinforced and fired tre- 
mendous volleys. Our men had swept every- 
thing before them from the start, and were 
now beyond their objective, for there was no 
intention of capturing the second barricade. 
They therefore retired to the Chinese first 
barricade, and climbing over it, took up 
their permanent position on the other side, 
thus turning it against its former occupants. 
Two Chinese flags planted on this first bar- 
ricade were captured, a brigade headquar- 
ters flag and the regimental flag of the 
lieutenant-colonel who was killed; his sword 
and pipe were also brought in. Many Mauser 
rifles were taken or destroyed; the whole 
space was littered with camp equipage, parts 
of uniforms, and soldiers’ kits. 

The Chinese loss was about fifty killed 
and forty wounded. On our side two Ameri- 
can marines, Privates Turner and Thomas, 
were killed, a Russian sailor was wounded, 
and Captain Myers, while leading a charge, 
revolver in hand, received a spear-wound in 
the right leg, which, though a flesh-wound 
two inches deep, gave much trouble and 
pain in healing. Corporal Hunt, a good sol- 
dier, took active charge toward the end of 
the engagement, when Captain Myers could 
no longer stand from his wound. 

Great was the rejoicing and loud the 
praise in the legations. Mr. Squiers and 
Captain Myers were the heroes of the hour; 
every one felt under deep personal obligation 
to them. This was the most momentous and 
stirring episode of the siege. Much might 
be written of 


Days of danger, nights of waking; 


of assaults, sorties, rescue parties, mines 
and countermines; of devices to send news 
to the outer world, from which we were cut 
off for two months; of false hopes of the 
approach of relief; of rations reduced to rice 
and horse-flesh; of care-worn men and pale, 
wan, hungry women and children; of the shot, 
shell, and bullets making it dangerous to 
move about the open places of the legations; 
of weary watching through heat and rain; 
of anxiety over many weak points in our de- 
fenses; of crowded hospital and growing 
cemetery, and, generally, of the nervous 
strain caused by all this and by brooding 
over the fate in store if our ruthless enemies 
should prevail over us. 

It has fallen to the lot of our minister 
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to bear a weight of responsibility far beyond 
that of any of his predecessors at Peking, and 
to suffer a prolonged anxiety which very few 
diplomatists have ever known. As the Chi- 
nese lines were drawn closer, rifle and shell 
fire became hotter, and the American lega- 
tion, among others, had to be abandoned as 
a place of residence, and only the men re- 
mained behind to hold the position. 

Of the eleven foreign ministers in Peking 
only two, Sir Claude Macdonald, the British 
minister, and Major Conger, had the advan- 
tage of a soldier’s training. Our minister is 
well used to war’s alarms. As captain in the 
One Hundred and Second Illinois Volunteers 
he served through the Atlanta campaign, 
his brigade commander being General Ben- 
jamin Harrison, afterward President of the 
United States. He also marched to the 
sea with Sherman; participated in the clos- 
ing battles in North Carolina; was with 
his regiment in the final review in Wash- 
ington, and received the brevet rank of 
major “for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct” through the long campaign. After 
the war he served three terms in Congress, 
representing the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict, State of Iowa. In 1890 President 
Harrison offered his comrade in arms the 
legation in Brazil, where Mr. Conger served 
as minister more than three years. President 
McKinley reappointed him to Brazil, but 
soon transferred him to the more important 
Peking mission, where he entered upon his 
duties in July, 1898. 

The highest house in the American lega- 
tion is a two-storied office building; its upper 
part is torn with shell and riddled on two 
sides with bullets from the city wall. The 
legation flagstaff over the main entrance 
was cut in two by a shell, and came down 
with the flag, which was put up again on the 
shortened staff. Dr. Lippitt, United States 
Marine Corps, was dangerously wounded by 
a rifle-bullet in front of the minister’s house, 
and Mr. Conger, who was just behind him, 
carried the doctor into the house. This house 
had been given up to our marines for use as 
barracks and hospital, while the minister’s 
family had refuge in the British legation. 
Mr. Conger spent most of his time in the 
wreck of the United States legation, work- 
ing on defenses with his own hands, encour- 
aging all by word and example, giving advice 
here, sympathy there, and, above all, clearly 
seeing and strongly insisting upon the neces- 
sity of our men holding the city wall behind 
the legation at any cost. 

In calm courageand patient endurance our 
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minister was worthily supported by his wife. 
While living amid the restraints of cramped 
and crowded quarters; sharing scanty stores 
of comforts with those who had none; seeing 
without a murmur comforts disappear and 
necessaries of life becoming reduced, and 
possessed withal by constant anxiety for a 
sick daughter—while bearing this grievous 
load, it was by common consent that all 
turned to her as the one best fitted for the 
duty of breaking to the Baroness von Ket- 
teler the news of the murder of her husband, 
the German minister, in the streets of Pe- 
king by Chinese soldiers. 

Herbert G. Squiers, first secretary of 
legation at Peking, resigned from the United 
States regular army as first lieutenant, 
Seventh Cavalry, after fifteen years of con- 
tinuous service in the three branches of the 
army, including severe campaigning against 
the Indians. In 1893 he was appointed sec- 
ond secretary of legation at Berlin, and after 
four years’ service there was transferred to 
Peking as first secretary. During the siege 
his military training was of the greatest 
value for the public good. His intelligent 
activity made its impression everywhere; 
his advice and helping hand were in request 
in all questions of defense and in arrang- 
ing for the safety, comfort, and provisioning 
of the men; he knew the life and needs of 
the soldier so well that nothing irregular 
could escape his keen eye. We have shown 
how his acute perception of a critical sit- 
uation and his true estimate, on the one 
hand, of what may be expected of the 
American soldier when well led, and, on the 
other, of the inferior stuff of which the Chi- 
nese soldier is made, had led to a brilliant 
success for our arms when a defeat was 
threatened. For this important service, as 
well as for the capacity he had shown from 
the first, Major Sir Claude Macdonald, the 
British minister, who had been selected by 
all the nationalities present here to be com- 
mander-in-chief of our little force, paid Mr. 
Squiers the compliment of appointing him 
chief of staff. When Sir Claude parted with 
his staff at the end of the siege, he handed 
to Mr. Squiers the following letter: 


PEKING, August 18, 1900. 

My DEAR Squiers: A few lines to thank you 
most heartily for the excellent and loyal support 
which you have at all times given me during the 
siege. That it has been brought to so successful 
an issue is very largely due to your ability and 
foresight, and I only hope that if ever Iam ina 
tight hole it may be my good fortune to have so 
good a man to turn to. 
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In your son I found a most efficient and gallant 
A. D. C., whose coolness under fire was the ad- 
miration of everybody. 

Believe me, my dear Squiers, 
Yours very sincerely, 
CLAUDE M. MACDONALD. 


Measured by this test at such a time, Mr. 
Squiers and his devoted wife have been 
found worthy ina high degree. Mrs. Squires 
seemed always to be thinking of and provid- 
ing for the good of others. Midnight sen- 
tries had hot coffee sent them; sufferers in 
the hospital (which she often visited when 


PEKING, August 18, 1900. 


** The Few, the Immortal Names.”’ 


N& many years ago there was a newspaper 
discussion as to the desirability and feasibil- 
ity of what was called “an American Westminster 
Abbey.” It was felt by some that America should 


imitate other nations in establishing a Valhalla, 
a Temple of Immortality, where should be fitly 
memorialized those of our countrymen who are 
fondly supposed to be among 


the few, the immortal names 
That were not born to die. 


Some have thought that the New York Museum 
of Art might be a good place for such memorials, 
and, indeed, a beginning has been made there with 
the memorial to Edgar Allan Poe. Others have 
had their eyes on the Protestant Episcopal ca- 
thedral now ascending from the heights of River- 
side. The discussion did not lead to any generally 
adopted conclusion; and, indeed, if we remember 
correctly, there were scoffers among the dispu- 
tants. Meanwhile the Capitol at Washington has 
grown into a sort of Valhalla, each State con- 
tributing the effigies of precisely two heroes. The 
streets and squares of Washington are a national 
sculpture-gallery of distinguished Americans. The 
capitals of the States do something in the way 
of personal commemoration. The “Governor’s 
Room” in New York’s City Hall is a sort of little 
Temple of Fame. Harvard University, in its 
“Memorial Hall,” has a genuine Valhalla, or 
“Hall of the Slain,” dedicated to the memory of 
the soldier heroes of Harvard. 

And now, almost as by accident, partly as a 
result of architectural exigencies, and partly with 
an entirely appropriate view to educational pur- 
poses, the New York University, under the lead 
of Chancellor MacCracken, takes up the matter 
seriously of a permanent record of American 
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bullets and shell were flying about) watched 
for her frequent comings and enjoyed the 
delicacies prepared by her own hand; her 
store-room was a constant boon to soldier 
and civilian, and her table was the welcome 
resort of any who needed a meal. 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” There 
is nothing like it for bringing out into strong 
relief the salient features of individual char- 
acter. The noble and the ignoble, the al- 
truistic and the selfish, the solid and the 
seamy, stand forth to proclaim the true rat- 
ing of a man. 


worthies, and calling upon various “wise men” 
in all parts of the United States, as well as upon 
the public at large, for suggestion and assistance, 
has actually begun the perilous enterprise of se- 
lecting the names of “great Americans” for in- 
scription on tablets in a “Hall of Fame.” This 
hall, it appears, is a colonnade, designed by Stan- 
ford White, and in it, and in the granite edifice 
serving as its foundation, which edifice is to be 
called the Museum of the Hall of Fame, statues 
and busts of the great Americans chosen may be 
placed. It was planned that during the next hun- 
dred years one hundred and fifty names should be 
enrolled—fifty to be selected this year and in 
1901, by the hundred or so “judges” and by the 
senate of the University, the action of the judges 
to be final unless disapproved within a month by 
a clear majority of the senate. The judges were 
university or college presidents and educators; 
professors of history and scientists; publicists, 
editors, and authors; and judges of the Supreme 
Court, State or national. Each of the forty-five 
States was included in the apportionment of 
judges. By this method twenty-nine names have 
been selected, leaving twenty-one to be added in 
like fashion in the year 1901. We print them in 
the order indicated by the number of votes cast 
for each: 

George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel 
Webster, Benjamin Franklin, Ulysses Simpson 
Grant, John Marshall, Thomas Jefferson, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Robert Fulton, Washington Irving, Jonathan 
Edwards, Samuel Finley Breese Morse, David 
Glasgow Farragut, Henry Clay, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, George Peabody, Robert Edward Lee, 
Peter Cooper, Horace Mann, Eli Whitney, John 
James Audubon, Henry Ward Beecher, James 
Kent, Joseph Story, John Adams, William Ellery 
Channing, Gilbert Stuart, Asa Gray. 
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This is an extremely good list. Until the addi- 
tional twenty-one names are selected it will not be 
entirely safe to criticize the manner of selection. 
Whether or not the list of twenty-nine already 
made, or the list of one hundred and fifty that our 
descendants will have the opportunity of criticiz- 
ing, shall prove acceptable in every particular, 
several things are evident: first, that no possible 
list will suit every one; second, that no possible list 
can be scientifically and unquestionably correct; 
third, that the preparation and presentation of the 
list are very decidedly educational. The judges 
themselves must have especially realized how much 
ignorance there was afloat in their own minds 
concerning the specific services of many of the 
distinguished men and women whose names they 
were asked to review; and if they probably had to 
do some cramming for the occasion, what about 
the state of knowledge of ordinary mortals? It 
would seem that the tendency will be rather to 
mistakes of exclusion than of inclusion, and that 
every name will represent a distinguished reputa- 
tion and a career well worth the consideration 
of ingenuous youth. The very existence of this 
bead-roll of fame will pique curiosity and interest, 
and be the occasion of truly educational argu- 
ments, in the University and out, for all time. 

And this leads to the suggestion of a query 
whether or not there might be a surer way of 
getting at real “greatness” than that adopted of 
allowing, for instance, chief justices of States as 
much voice in selecting scientists, authors, and 
artists as in selecting lawyers, judges, and states- 
men. A board of authors, for example, called 
upon to name a list of the most important literary 
men of the country who had died before 1890, 
would not have omitted Bryant and Poe. A 
board of artists would probably not, in the voting, 
have confused the position of really strong men in 
our early history with much less important men 
who achieved reputation during a rather barren 
period, though it should be noted that no mistake 
was made in admitting the one artist (Stuart) who 
did receive the requisite number of votes. But, as 
we said, judgment must be suspended as to the 
plan of selection at least till the missing twenty- 
one have been added to the first group. 

Another query is suggested by the limitation as 
to place of birth—a limitation that keeps out men 
who figure so largely in American statesmanship, 
science, and invention as Hamilton, Agassiz, and 
Ericsson, and will keep out men who figure so 
largely in American art as Saint-Gaudens and Sar- 
gent. Already, however, we hear of a supplemental 
scheme to include names like these. For thesake of 
rounding out the record educationally there might 
be a still further enrolment to include the impor- 
tant names among the foreign-born founders of 
American civilization: William Penn, Roger Wil- 
liams, and the like. 

In the selection of any honor-list like this, 
where there is an arbitrary limitation as to num- 
bers, the difficulties that must arise in the minds 
of the selectors are apparent. The judges had to 
mark fifty names in a roll of two hundred and 
thirty-four. A certain number of classes must 
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be covered—eight out of the following fifteen: 
(a) authors and editors; (6) business men; (ce) edi- 
cators; (d) inventors; (e) missionaries and ex- 
plorers; (f) philanthropists and reformers; (g) 
preachers and theologians; (h) scientists; (i) en- 
gineers and architects; (j) lawyers and judges; (k) 
musicians, painters, and sculptors; (J) physicians 
and surgeons; (m) rulers and statesmen; (n) sol- 
diers and sailors; (0) distinguished men and women 
outside the above classes. 

It will be seen that each class had to be marked 
sparingly, unless undue weight were to be given 
to that class with which the particular judge 
might be especially familiar; so that a judge 
must have felt compelled in the selection of the 
“best fifty” to leave aside names that were as 
well entitled to position as many that were 
chosen, trusting to his successors to do justice to 
those omitted, on the first count, not through un- 
worthiness, but through sheer numerical limita- 
tion. 

One voting on these names had to ask himself: 
Is the reputation of this person a growing or a 
diminishing one? Is a man to be called a philan- 
thropist simply because he set apart a large sum 
of money in his will for public purposes—a com- 
mendable act and of a kind to be encouraged, but is 
it to becompared with the lifelong personal service 
of humanity? What kind of invention or discovery 
is the “greater,” that which is little short of 
happy accident, or is a mere almost self-evident 
step forward, or that which is deeply reasoned? 
That which, even if accidental or not calling for 
any great mastery of science, is fruitful of enor- 
mous good to mankind, or that which is deeply 
reasoned, but which bears no such fruits? How 
shall the honors be divided between the indomi- 
table Morse and the ingenious Vail, who collabo- 
rated with him? Does a “great” deed make a 
little man “great”? What deductions, if any, are 
to be made from the sum of a man’s greatness 
owing to a scrutiny of defects in his career? Is 
one to vote into the “Hall of Fame of Great 
Americans” men of high abilities who used those 
abilities in the unsuccessful attempt to disrupt 
the Union? In the case of General Lee, it is seen, 
there is no difficulty; he was admitted with com- 
paratively little question. 

In this last decision is intimated the wisdom of 
extending over a long series of years the selec- 
tion of names. It will be curious to see whether 
the time will come when by similar general con- 
sent the names will be here enrolled of Calhoun, 
the brilliant and logical advocate of the Southern 
view of slavery and of the Constitution, and John 
Brown, the extreme embodiment of the militant 
antislavery sentiment. It seems that the feelings 
of the Civil War still lingered among the judges of 
the present “contest for place” to such an extent 
that one solitary vote was withheld from Lincoln— 
withheld by one of the most high-minded, most 
heroic, and most useful citizens of the Southern 
States. Prejudice may so far disappear during the 
coming century that the two memories of bitter- 
ness, Calhoun and John Brown, may be not so 
much occasions of controversy as they are at 
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present. Perhaps, indeed, the cure by violence 
may in the future find fewer and fewer advocates, 
in which case the fame of one of these typically 
and historically important names may grow 
‘smaller instead of greater. 

Some such questioning as is indicated above 
lingers about other names than those of distin- 
guished Americans. In England lately the erec- 
tion of Hamo Thornycroft’s statue of Cromwell,’ 
just outside of Westminster Hall, has been the 
subject of lively debates in Parliament—debates 
which had their amusing side in the fact that, as 
Lord Kimberley said, “the anonymous donor was 
an individual they all knew.” There is a bust of 
Cromwell inside of the Parliament Building, but 
certain members, especially the Irish, object to 
the conspicuousness of the new monument, owing 
to the brutality of Cromwell’s treatment of the 
people of Wexford and Drogheda. It has, indeed, 
taken hundreds of years to put the fame of Crom- 
well into proper terms, as in the calm and ad- 
mirable estimate written for the readers of THE 
CENTURY by John Morley. 

It is lucky for those who aspire to fame in any 
calling that on the chariot that climbs to the uni- 
versal Temple of Immortality erected in the minds 
of men, the sign Complet, such as is displayed on 
the omnibuses of Paris, is never seen. There is 
always room for one more. No list or enrolment 
can make high repute or can take it away. The 
judgment of “judges” and “senates” is a judg- 
ment more on themselves than on those between 
whom, in all diffidence, they are called upon to 
judge. Of this the memorials in Westminster 
Abbey are a notorious illustration. 


Shakspere, the Modern. 


NEVER in our time could Shakspere have seemed 
more strangely modern, more surprisingly level 
with the living day, than when “Henry V ” was so 
magnificently “produced” in New York, a few 
weeks ago, by Richard Mansfield, a production 
splendid in setting and thrilling in action. In the 
matter of literary form there was all the modern 
insistence upon dialect—low English, Irish-Eng- 
lish, Scotch-English, Welsh-English, French- 
English, English-French, pure French, and pure 
English; fully eight manners of speech, with 
individual characteristics of language as vary- 
ing as that of Pistol from that of his wife. 
This specialty of dialect was, indeed, far from 
being over-accented by having one or two of the 
French-speaking characters actually native to the 
language. 

Brandes, the Danish Shaksperian critic, points 
to the fact that the dialect is not merely comic, 
but representative. “The Welshman is intrepid, 
phlegmatic, somewhat pedantic, but all fire and 
flame for discipline and righteousness; the Scot is 
immovable in his equilibrium, even-tempered, 
sturdy, and trustworthy; the Irishman is a true 
Celt, fiery, passionate, quarrelsome, and apt at 
misunderstanding.” 

If Shakspere’s experiments in language-differ- 
entiation brought to mind a great modern master 

1 See October Century, page 879. 
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of dialect, so the imaginative “British brag,” the 
fervent spirit of empire, also made one think of 
Kipling, laureate of the Victorian empire. For, 
as Brandes says, in commenting on this play, 
“Shakspere evidently dreamed of a Greater Eng- 
land, as we nowadays speak of a Greater Britain.” 
Even Kipling’s attitude toward Russia is sug- 
gested in “Foolish curs, that run winking into 
the mouth of a Russian bear and have their heads 
crushed like rotten apples.” All of which, along 
with the prosperity of young Sothern’s “new 
Hamlet,” the admirable Modjeska’s continued 
vogue in Shaksperian parts, and the popular pres- 
entation of “ A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” by Mr. 
James and Miss Kidder (who plays Helena with 
such gracious and playful dignity)—all this only 
goes newly to prove the inexhaustible richness of 
soul, the incomparable art, and the persistent vi- 
tality of the Man of Stratford. 

As Mr. Sothern said but yesterday, there can 
truly be no revival nowadays in Shakspere, for he 
may be said to be almost continuously performed. 
He is, too, the incessant subject of investigation 
and comment by the scholars of every civilized 
nation. But now and then there seems to be an 
intensification of interest in the man or in his 
work. The “Life” by Mr. Sidney Lee, based upon 
his own contribution to that great and patriotic 
work, “The Dictionary of National Biography,” 
owing partly to the compendious character of the 
new “Life” and to the freshness of some of its 
facts, is the Shakspere book at the moment most 
acclaimed. Conservative and antisentimental in 
tone, it imposes by the minuteness of its inquiry 
as well as by the range of its appropriate learn- 
ing; and even a certain dryness of comment 
(though the conclusions may not always be ac- 
cepted) is an agreeable corrective of fantastic, 
over-labored, and over-inventive pedantry, and of 
the fatuous gush of unbalanced scholarship. 

A distinguishing feature of Mr. Lee’s unvolu- 
minous volume is the sense it gives of increased 
acquaintance with Shakspere. The author, indeed, 
declares that the scantiness of contemporary rec- 
ords of the poet’s career has been much exagger- 
ated. He goes so far as to maintain that “an 
investigation extending over two centuries has 
brought together a mass of detail which far ex- 
ceeds that accessible in the case of any other con- 
temporary professional writer.” And yet how 
scanty still are the actual personal details! 

Mr. Lee’s volume is most welcome; so are the 
new volumes of Dr. Furness’s invaluable “ Vari- 
orum ”; so are the new “productions” by accom- 
plished actors: but these are all chiefly of worth 
because they serve to drive readers to the foun- 
tainhead—to the unmatched plays and the beauty- 
laden poems of Shakspere. A keener enjoyment 
of Shakspere is one of the compensations for ad- 
vancing years. Unhappy the man who has to pay 
in gray hairs for any lesser felicity. 


A Labor Experiment in Illinois. 


To those looking on from the outside it seems 
somewhat strange that the industrial world is so 
slow to evolve remedies for the frightful visita- 
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tions of a self-inflicted sort to which it is exposed. 
Tempests and pestilences and unpreventable busi- 
ness disturbances are all “in the day’s work,” but 
the disturbances that lead to gigantic strikes, and 
thereby to destruction and bloodshed, go on in- 
creasing the sum of human misery, while arbitra- 
tion and other palliatives of the deadly warfare 
make insufficient, if appreciable, headway. 

We therefore have read with great interest Mr. 
Herman Justi’s open letter on “The Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Plan for Removing the Occasion of 
Strikes,” a copy of which has been sent to us by 
the writer. In this letter Mr. Justi tells of the 
formation of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Associ- 
ation, and its so far successful plan of meeting 
labor difficulties. It seems that in Illinois the coal 
operators have placed their organization upon a 
footing similar to that held by the Miners’ Union, 
and that this new departure has been hailed with 
satisfaction by the most enlightened leaders of 
labor in America. These leaders accept the 
movement as a recognition of their own organiza- 
tion, and as a tribute to the fair disposition of the 
Mine Workers’ Union. 

The Association has established a commission to 
which are referred all questions affecting the em- 
ployer in his relations to his employees. The plan 
is to prevent friction and to settle all disputes with 
employees by having employers submit their 
differences to a commission of their own choice. 
TheCommission must take up the questions at issue 
with the representatives of the Mine Workers’ 
Union and settle them solely upon their merits. 
“The Commission,” says Mr. Justi, —and he speaks 
with authority, as he himself is, at present, the 
Commissioner, —“ The Commission does not prom- 
ise always to settle questions in dispute precisely as 
the operator may wish, but with absolute fairness.” 
The Commissioner significantly declares that the 
operators should hold up the hands of the selected 
representatives of the miners, “for, after all, the 
real ground for complaint against labor organiza- 
tions is not that they have too much power over 
the men, but rather that they have n’t enough 
when it becomes necessary to enforce compliance 
with the agreements into which they deliberately 
entered.” 

Now as to results. On the 10th of October Mr. 
Justi could say that, during the four months since 
the Commission entered upon its duties, between 
fifty and sixty cases of real or alleged violation of 
agreements were referred to it by operators, and 
with three or four exceptions, still under advise- 
ment, they were all settled to the apparent satis- 
faction of both operators and miners. The plan 
pursued in settling questions is described as sim- 
ple and free from all formality: 


Thus far representatives of the United Mine Workers 
and the Commissioner of the Illinois Coal Operators’ 
Association have met by agreement, and with them 
such miners and operators as were directly interested. 
Together these representatives of the two interests 
would hear testimony, with a view of eliciting all facts 
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bearing upon the questions involved, and, unlike the 
custom in legal proceedings, no attempt was made to gain 
any advantage by confusing witnesses. . ... If neces- 
sary to a thorough understanding of the case under 
consideration, the miners’ officials, Commissioner, and 
witnesses have gone down into the mine to see for 
themselves all conditions that could have any. bearing 
upon it. The main idea of the joint Commission, it 
must be borne in mind, is to bring out clearly the ex- 
act facts, and, practically, when this is done, the case 
settles itself. 


This mode of operation has the great advantage 
of bringing employer and employee into friendlier 
relations, while “the representatives of operators 
and miners are afforded an opportunity of admin- 
istering, without presumption or offense, some 
well-meant and much-needed advice, or imparting 
valuable information designed to prevent future 
and more serious misunderstandings.” 

Here is an object-lesson in the method of 
working: 

As I write, a case has been settled which will serve 
to illustrate the difference between the present and 
the old plan. Yesterday an operator in northern Illinois 
telegraphed the Commissioner to the following effect: 

“Our men quit work to-day without warning. Claim 
supply of props is exhausted. This is not correct. 
Please take the matter up and have the men return to 
work at once.” 

I immediately sent the following message to the 
secretary of the Mine Workers’ Union at Springfield, 
Illinois: 

“Men have quit work without warning at——. Please 
instruct local in that district to order men back to 
work. Wire at my expense status of affairs as your 
representative reports them.” 

The following reply was received within a few hours: 

“Have wired Committeeman Beattie to go to—— at 
once. W. D. RYAN, Secretary, Mine Workers’ Union.” 

This I repeated this morning to operator, and asked 
him to report present status. 

In less than two hours a message came to hand from 
operator informing me that men had gone back to work. 

Under the old system (or absence of system) such 
minor cases as this would have dragged along for a 
week or more. 


Perhaps it is hardly safe to predict large results 
from an experiment still only four months old, but 
so encouraged is the Commissioner that he rec- 
ommends without hesitation similar organization 
and similar commissions in all American indus- 
tries. He goes evep further, and throws out the 
suggestion that “these commissioners of all the 
different branches of industry,—which might in- 
clude also labor commissioners for our great rail- 
roads and street-railway companies as well, —hav- 
ing by study and experience become experts, could 
be formed into a great central body to which would 
be referred grave and weighty questions” such as 
were involved in the St. Louis Railway strike, or 
in the builders’ and contractors’ lockout in Chicago, 
or in the recent troubles in the anthracite coal-field. 
It will be interesting to watch the outcome of 
this important experiment, and of the suggestions 
made by Mr. Justi. 
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When Yer ’ve been Bad. 


7ER act as if it did n’t faze 
A feller uv yer size 
Ut father looks so awful-like 
An’ mother wipes ’er eyes. 
Yer go a-whistlin’ through the room 
An’ bangin’ uv the door 
Ter show yer glad yer done it an’ 
’U’d like ter do some more— 
An’ do it up, another time, 
More worser ’n before. 


An’ all along yer ’d give yer boots 
If oncet yer never had. 

It feels so turrible inside 
When yer ’ve been bad. 


Catharine Young Glen. 


Ballade of Things as They Are. 


To me it seems a glory to excel 
Where nature placed the honor long ago. 
And I prefer the nut with hardest shell. 
The bread I eat I ask be made of dough. 
The purest white is all I ask of snow. 
And diamonds I ask in all my rings. 
All honor to the rivers when they flow! 
I claim the real, old, rigid rule of things. 


When all is duly done, I feel quite well. 
Therefore I like my wagon wheels to go. 
Lines may be straight and not be parallel. 
I want my oars about me when I row. 
Indeed, I yearn to pay the debts I owe. 
And I respect the little bee that stings, 
Aspiring not to say “Yes,” meaning “No.” 
I claim the real, old, rigid rule of things. 


I wish to say “Ah!” when a rose I smell; 


YEAH I ’bleeged tuh set, 

I cain’t sew, cain’t net, 

Footses lame so ’s I cain’t walk, 
S’pose ’fo’ long I ain’t kin talk: 
I’s conjed—1 is. 


Down Souf dey a gal 

What called “ Yellow Sal,” 
Her mighty jealous ob me; 
Said I took her beau f’om she! 
I’s conj’ed—I is. 


Sal she been tuh Clo, 

Dat I sholy know 

(Clo a conja-woman dar); 
She done got me by de ha’r: 
I’s conj’ed—1 is. 


Roomtiz ? Go ’way, miss! 

No roomtiz ’bout dis— 

Nopy. Clo been wo’k’ her roots, 
Dat what ail mah han’s an’ foots: 
I’s conj’ed—1 is. 


Nuffin’ ain’t no good, 

*Less somebody could 

Go to a strong goopher-man 
What kin git de uppa han’: 
I’s conj‘ed—1 is. 


But dis Norf, yuh see, 
Lack conweniency; 
Ain’t no goopher—ain’t no Clo- 
Body have tuh stay dess so 
When dey gits conj’ed. 
Landis Ayr. 


Short Tales from the Persian. 
I. THE USE OF A LANTERN. 


And when I make my finger bleed,scream “Oh!” A cerTAIN blind man went forth on a dark night 


For what is pain without the right to yell? 
Why have I tears if not to wet my woe? 

I like all things to do the best they know, 
If but a leech and faithfully it clings. 

There ’s beauty in the peacock and the crow. 
I claim the real, old, rigid rule of things. 


ENVOY. 


PRINCE, bring me not bouquets where flowers grow. 
On beggars I want rags; crowns on my kings. 


I love to see the peasant use his hoe. 
I claim the real, old, rigid rule of things. 


Lionel Josaphare. 


to the bazaar, carrying on his shoulder an earthen 
jar, and in his hand a lantern. A person going by 
said to him: “O fool, since day and night to 
thee are alike, of what use to thee is the lantern?” 
The blind man smiled, and answered: “I do not 
carry the lantern for my own sake, but rather 
for thy sake, so that, in the dark night, the jar 
which I carry thou mayest not break.” 
Il. A TEST OF FRIENDSHIP. 
A CERTAIN person had a friend who was a miser. 
One day the miser came to him, and said: “I am 
about to go upon a journey. Give to me that ring 
upon thy finger, so that, when I am away, every 
time I shall look at my finger and see thy ring, I 
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shall be reminded of thee.” The man answered: 
“If thou wishest to be reminded of me thou 
canst be very easily, by looking at thy finger on 
which the ring might have been, for the ring I 
am not willing to give.” 
Ill, THE JUDGE AND THE BEGGAR. 

A CERTAIN beggar was accused of a crime, and 
brought before an Abyssinian judge.! The judge 
commanded that the whole of his face should be 
blackened, and that he should walk about the city 
all the day long in that guise. 

The beggar said: “O judge, make not the 
whole of my face black, but the half of it, lest 
all the city should take me for an Abyssinian 
judge.” 

This speech caused the judge to smile, and he 
forgave the beggar his offense. 


IV. THE KING AND THE POET. 
A CERTAIN poet was accused of a crime and sen- 
tenced to be executed. 

The king ordered that the execution should take 
place in his presence. When the moment arrived 
the poet was seized with a violent trembling of the 
body. 

A friend standing near by said: “Is it cowar- 
dice which causes you thus to tremble? Only 
cowards at such a time exhibit fear.” 

The poet answered: “O friend, if thou wishest 
to make an exhibition of courage, and to show 
how a courageous man should die, sit thou down 
in my place, and I will rise up and go away.” 

The king was pleased with this answer, and 
granted him forgiveness for his crime. 

Vv. THE EXPENSIVE NECKLACE, 
A CERTAIN Arab lost a camel, and after hunting 
for it far and wide he made a vow that if he 
should find it he would sell it for a yak-diram.? 

At last, after several days, the camel was found, 
and then the man repented deeply of his vow. 

He retired to his house, but soon came forth 
again with the camel, on the neck of which he 
had fastened a large cat. 

As he walked the streets he cried out: “I am 
selling this camel for a yak-diram! I am selling 
this camel for a yak-diram, but the cat I sell for 
one hundred dinars,* and they cannot be separated 
from each other.” 

A person going by said: “That is, indeed, a 
very cheap camel, but the necklace upon it is re- 
markably dear.” 

VI. THE SOOTHSAYERS. 
ONCE upon a time a king in his sleep dreamed 
that all of his teeth fell out before him, one by 
one. 

He summoned a soothsayer, and asked him to 
interpret the dream. 

The soothsayer said: “O king, the meaning 
of thy dream is that thy family and relatives 
shall die in thy presence, one by one, till all are 
gone.” 

The king was very angry at that, and sent the 
soothsayer at once to prison. 

1Ablack man. ? Verysmallcoin. * Dinar, a ducat. 
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Then he sent for another soothsayer, and again 
asked for an interpretation of the dream. 

The soothsayer made answer: “O king, the in- 
terpretation of thy dream is that thy.family and 
relatives shall die, one by one, and thou thyself 
shalt outlive them all.” 

With this answer the king showed approval, 
and commanded that a present be given to the 
interpreter, and. that he should be sent home 
with honor. 

Translated by Amy Davis Nordhoff. 


The Apple-Butter Boilin’. 
(PENNSYLVANIA MOUNTAINS.) 


WHEN you see the sun a-sinkin’, 
Swing the kittle off the groun’; 
All the time the stars is winkin’, 
Stir the apple-butter roun’. 
Don’t you let me ketch you blinkin’ 
Er a-shirkin’ from yer turn; 
It ’u’d set yer pap to drinkin’ 
Ef the apple-butter ’d burn! 
Watch it when it starts to bubblin’, 
Stir it till you see the sun. 
(Ef you young ’uns don’t quit troublin’ 
You won’t git none when it ’s done.) 


No, Jakey, ’t ain’t yer turn to go to bed; 
You got to stir, so jes prop up yer head. 
Why, you sleepy little fool, 
D’ you want to go to school 
All the winter ’thout no spreadin’ on yer bread? 
(Shove thet chunk in with yer toe; 
Don’t you see the fire ’s low?) 


S’posin’ smoke does blow inter yer eyes; 
Soon you ’Il see the sun begin to rise; 
Shake yerself an’ start to countin’. 
Long the ridge o’ Ole Jack’s Mountain, 
Can’t you see thet red’nin’ in the skies? 
It boils thick an’ it ’ll fly; 
Ef it burns you don’t you cry! 


Hiram, lower the kittle to the groun’; 
’Lize, you git the crocks an’ set ’em roun’. 
It ‘ll take us both to fill ’em, 
An’, look out now! don’t you spill ’em, 
Ef you want thet dress I promised you from town. 
Ther’ ’s the sun, ther’ ’s the sun, 
An’ the apple-butter ’s done! 


¥ou young ’uns, jes you set ez still ez mice. 
Git the loaf, "Lize; cut ’em each a slice. 
(Jakey, can’t you quit thet foolin’?) 
Scrape the kittle while it ’s coolin’; 
Give ’em each a breakfus’ spread. This boilin’ ’s 
nice. 
I heern tell thet in the city 
Ther’ ’s no boilin’s; thet ’s a pity. 
They must be a kind o’ dreadin’ 
A long winter ’thout no spreadin’. 


E. B. Findlay. 











THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


Wo LF (bunco man): Bless me, if this is n’t Uncle Burrow! 


Aphorisms. 
Pity chided Love for breaking a woman’s heart. 
“You introduced me to her,” said Love. 


A TREND of Modern Thought met a Great Idea. 
“Where are you going?” said the Great Idea. 
“T ’m going to make a successful novel,” said 

the Trend of Modern Thought. 

“Let me go with you.” 
“No, thanks. You might spoil the whole affair.” 


“CAN'T you cure him?” said Hope to Time. 
“No,” said Time, sorrowfully; “he has genius.” 
Ir is n’t so hard to be poor as it is to be poorer. 


PHILOSOPHY consists in knowing how to be happy 
though selfish. 


BeEFORE marriage a man holds an umbrella over a 
woman’s head to keep her from getting wet— 
after marriage, to keep her hat from getting wet. 


SoME men never can be inconsistent. That is why 
they fail. 


PRIDE cometh after a fall. 


HaPPINEss is the feeling we experience when we 
are too busy to be miserable. Tom Masson. 


The Village Sfore. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


MEN say the sign on William Johnson’s store 
Has flapped in gales of forty years and more; 
But when the painter’s genius first impressed 
The faded legend in the public breast, 

Trade turned and fled the hill town for the plain, 
And traffic’s tide forgot to flow again. 

Bill Johnson’s soul grew stoic as he sat 
Within an ark stranded on Ararat; 

For with the drowsy hamlet long ago 

His lot was cast, and much commercial show 
To-day he makes at the time-honored stand 
With tarnished wares of divers sort and brand. 
The jaded mail-bag, leaner year by year, 

At morn, at eve, reveals its riches here. 

Of old his trust the merchant guarded well; 
Of many a term of office he can tell; 

He smiles alike when praise or blame is sung, 
And licks a stamp for many a spiteful tongue, 
Nor deigns surprise if chronic loafers fail 

To straggle down and tarry for the mail. 


In summer’s calm, when twilight hovers late, 

About the stoop they love to ruminate 

Till lamplight flickers on gray window-panes, 

And silver moonshine shimmers down the lanes. 
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“OF MANY A TERM OF OFFICE HE CAN TELL.” 


But when the soft months go the somber ways, 

And chilly nights begin to clip the days, 

The porch, neglected, mopes and seems to mourn 

The north wind’s fangs upon its timbers worn. 

The court is now where wit alone is keen, 

And beech-wood snaps and bright burns kerosene. 

As up its pipe there leaps a joyful flame, 

Life thrills again the stove’s decrepit frame. 

’T is cracked and warped, but suffered still to 
stand 

And war with winter in its bed of sand. 

In blizzards, when the mail is ages late, 

A score of legs around it radiate, 

Some thin with years, and sturdy some, and 


young, 
While here and there you hear a facile tongue. 
An oracle, as all the signs declare, 
Sits on a tripod of a broken chair. 
His golden words fall free as heaven’s showers, 
And not for pelf he tempts his occult powers, 
While many a youth would wear his shaggy beard 
To win possession of his talents weird. 
He cries the coming of the judgment-day, 
And knows the prehistoric price of hay. 
To-night he warns—a boreal prophet, he— 
Of fiercer storms and blizzards yet to be. 


Joe Baker’s lips are tightened to a grin, 
For, apropos, he has a yarn to spin. 

By process of his mental winding stair 
He shows his climax with exceeding care. 
In Egypt’s morn the tale began its race, 
But humor fills the wrinkles of his face, 
And well he knows, by long-perfected art, 


To touch the springs of laughter in the heart. 
But here ’s a statesman, in whose iron mind 
Cold harborage Joe’s idle lore will find. 

’T is he who, based upon a keg of nails, 
Speaks the dread words at which a traitor quails. 
His burden is to make his cronies feel 

A patriot’s interest in the public weal. 

What time they agitate, with furrowed brow, 
The pedigree of some ambitious cow, 

To pilot them, he labors with a will, 

Toward the rough waters of the tariff bill. 


One of Eve’s daughters trips into the store; 

She buys some pins, again she bangs the door. 

Lo! on the conclave, silence reigns profound 

Until the statesman starts the vocal sound. 

A patient clock ticks bedtime hours away, 

While now the talk meanders quite astray 

To tell of woman’s virtues and her sins; 

Say, who was she, the buyer of the pins? 

Each man dismounts his dearest hobby here, 

And wags his tongue, or holds erect his ear. 

And eke the sphinx, who tilts against the wall 

And puffs his pipe and never talks at all, 

Blinks through his half-shut eyes, and one may 
trace 

Some workings of his enigmatic face. 

The younger fry, along the counter swarmed, 

In this regard pretend to be informed, 

And one, the boldest, falters just a word, 

Which, though sagacious, seems to die unheard. 


Hark! Christmas bells are jingling at the door; 

Joe Baker’s feet come down upon the floor. 

Now all arise and range around to hail 

The mystic ceremonials of the mail. 

Old Bill makes haste; the statesman soon has found 

His weekly paper, folded safe and sound. 

A parcel for the sphinx’s nervous wife. 

He hies him homeward for his very life. 

His crazy fingers—Santa sealed the thing— 

Fumble and itch to loose the knotted string. 

To dreamland shrines his face the prophet turns; 

King William bids; the solemn court adjourns. 

The storm has cleared, but all the world is snow: 

They wallow devious pathways as they go, 

While winking stars and streaming moonlight 
hoar 

Illume the sign on old Bill Johnson’s store. 
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